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I 
A CANADIAN VIEW 


THE views which I venture to express in this article are those 
held by the opponents. of the proposed Reciprocity Agreement 
between the United States and Canada. In my opinion they 
represent the sentiments of the majority of the Canadian people, 
and will prevail in our public policy as soon as the electorate 
is appealed to. Until that time, of course, no one can speak 
with absolute certainty. » 

To the Englishman, with his business environments and Free 
Trade atmosphere, even with the best aids of reading and travel, 
it is difficult to understand why there should be any objection 
on the part of Canadians to the enlargement of trade with our 
big neighbour to the south by way of the removal or reduction 
of duties on certain products. He will not be able to under- 
stand it unless he adapts himself to the Canadian view-point and 
identifies himself in some degree with our history, the course 
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of our development, and with our national and imperial aspira- 
tions. For it is a far wider question than the exchange of 
few articles of commerce, with or without the intervention of 
tariff rates. In reality it touches the deepest currents and 
gravest problems of our national existence, and will powerfully 
influence our attitude to the British Empire as a whole. 

My efforts will be directed towards furnishing this Canadian 
view-point as succinctly and clearly as the limits of this article 
allow. 

First, then, it must be borne in mind that Canada’s trade 
policy is based upon the principle of Protection and not upon 
Free Trade. That this is so is due not to inheritance or tradition 
or previous education, but in spite of these, and by virtue of 
experience, hardly earned and dearly bought. 

The Provinces that formed Confederation possessed practi- 
cally Free Trade tariffs, so far as the requirements of revenue 
permitted. Their rates of duty averaged about 15 per cent. on 
dutiable imports, and the prevailing doctrine was Cobdenistic. 
The Dominion began its existence with that belief embodied in 
its fiscal policy. 

By 1878, however, the pressing and unfair competition of our 
Protectionist neighbours, and the growing need for home indus- 
trial development, had wrought so great a change of opinion that 
the policy of Protection advocated by Sir John A. Macdonald 
swept the country, and was embodied in the statutes of 1879, 
It furnished the main fighting ground for the General Elections 
of 1882, 1887, and 1891, and, against the most determined efforts 
of its Free Trade and revenue tariff opponents, was three times 
triumphantly affirmed. In 1896 these opponents came into 
power, and, led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, they enacted the tariff 
of 1897, which continued and maintained the principle of Pro- 
tection which they had for eighteen years opposed. ‘There were 
some changes in schedule rates, and in 1898 the British preference 
was added, but the principle of the tariff was protective, and the 
elections of 1900, 1904, and 1908 found both the great parties 
united on this principle, and disagreeing only on the details and 
administration of the Acts. 

Since 1896 there has been no Free Trade party or statesman 
in Canada, nor is there to-day. The trade policy of Canada is 
frankly and clearly protective. This may or may not be in 
accord with the fiscal beliefs of the reader of this article, but it 
is the standpoint from which he must approach the question if 
he wishes to understand it. 

Now the Taft-Fielding Agreement directly challenges the tariff 
policy which has been in operation for thirty-three years, undis- 
puted for the last fourteen years, and under which Canada has 
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made wonderful progress. And it challenges and reverses this 
policy in large part by executive action, without mandate from 
or submission to the people. This is the first point to be kept 
in mind. 

In the second place, there is a long history of relations between 
Canada and the United States, little known to the Englishman, 
but which has left an ineradicable impress upon Canadians. 
This impression is all the deeper because we are neighbours, 
touching. hands along a dividing frontier of nearly 4000 miles. 
We have lived through and know thoroughly every phase of that 
history; we have heard the words and seen the acts; and, 
influenced thereby, we have learned certain lessons, formed 
resolutions, and evolved plans for our future guidance. 

Let me briefly recall the story. 

The Americans first endeavoured to shake our loyalty by 
persuasions, and, finding these ineffective, followed with menaces 
and invasions. These, too, failed, and many a Canadian battle- 
field testifies to the valour and patriotism of our defence. The 
old stock which settled in the Maritime Provinces and along the 
lake-shores of Ontario were Loyalists, driven out of the United 
States because of their devotion to King and country. Their 
descendants are numerous, and to this day preserve the memories 
and perpetuate the qualities of their loyal ancestors. 

The United States then essayed by trade pressure what had 
been denied to persuasion and menace. Beginning with 1846, 
the Canadians, who were then chiefly producers of raw materials, 
sought earnestly for trade conditions which would enable them 
to exchange these for the manufactured products of the United 
States. Finally, in 1854 a Reciprocity Treaty was concluded 
which provided for the free interchange of a limited list of 
products, chiefly natural. 

This treaty had not been long in existence before dissatisfac- 
tion began to be expressed in the United States. Agitation arose 
for its abrogation, and it was denounced by that country at the 
earliest possible opportunity. It is probable that the feelings 
aroused in the Civil War as to the alleged sympathy of Britain 
with the Confederate cause helped to hasten the result, but the 
wide underlying motive is to be found in the assumption that 
its abrogation would force Canada into the American Union. 

Succeeding efforts for its renewal or the negotiation of a new 
treaty were made by Canada, but in vain. We were practically 
told to come under the flag if we wished to enjoy the trade 
advantages. 

In 1871 a Fisheries Treaty was negotiated, and this, too, was 
denounced by the United States as soon as the term-limit 
permitted. 
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Then followed fresh attempts for Reciprocity, which were 
met by curt refusals. In 1888 a Fishery Treaty was concluded 
between the Governments and passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, but the Senate of the United States declined to ratify 
it, and instead passed a Bill of non-intercourse with Canada. In 
addition, the Dingley and McKinley tariffs were enacted by them, 
which raised the average duties on Canadian exports to 50 and 
49 per cent. respectively, while Canada’s average on United 
States exports was about 29 per cent. 

In 1892 the Liberal-Conservatives, then in power, made a 
final effort for betterment of trade relations, but desisted when 
they were met by Mr. Blaine with a demand for preferential 
entrance for American goods over the products of Great Britain. 
They then abandoned the quest for Reciprocity, and bent their 
energies towards a vigorous development of Canadian resources 
and enlarged trade with the Mother Country. The Liberal 
party still stuck to the trail, and after succeeding to power in 
1896 they held conferences with the Administration at Washing- 
ton in 1897 and 1898. Their advances were repulsed, and in 
1899 Sir Wilfrid Laurier announced the failure of negotiations 
and the abandonment of the quest, in the following words : 


If we know the hearts and minds of our people at present, I think I am 
not making too wide a statement when I say that the general feeling in 
Canada is not in favour of Reciprocity. There was a time when Canadians 
would have given many things to obtain the American market. There 
was a time when the market of the great cities of the Union was the only 
market we had, but those days are past and over now. We are not 
dependent on the American market now. 


In 1907 he emphasised the attitude of Canada in the Imperial 
Conference in these words : 


There was a time when we were wanting Reciprocity with the United 
States, but our efforts and our offers were put aside and negatived. We have 
said good-bye to that trade and we now put all our hopes upon the British 
trade. 


In the General Elections of 1900, 1904, and 1908 no mention 
of Reciprocity was made as a desirable thing by either political 
party; it was not an issue; it was, in fact, considered as dead 
and well-buried. Whatever might have been its supposed 
advantages in earlier periods, it was no longer necessary or 
desirable. 

These long years of varying menace, of fruitless quest and 
constant rebuffs, had their effect on Canada. She was thrown 
back upon herself, the strong grain of independence and loyalty 
to British institutions was hardened and polished, and the dim 
glimmerings of early hope broadened into the alluring vision of 
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a strong Canadian nationality under the egis of an all-world 
British Empire. 

The abrogation in 1866 of the Elgin Treaty and the refusal of 
the United States to renew it, we answered by raising the flag 
of anew Dominion. The subsequent refusals of fair trade we met 
by enacting a protective tariff, and by the establishment of home 
industries to work up our raw resources, give employment to our 
people, and create the material for inter-provincial exchanges. 
Recognising the necessity for transport facilities as essential to 
the development and exchange of our products, we set ourselves 
to the construction of canals, the improvement of waterways, and 
the building of railways. On the first and second we have spent 
over $200,000,000, and have now a magnificent system by which 
traffic is possible to the head of Lake Superior, 2500 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, on lines entirely independent of the United 
States. We are at present initiating a further expenditure of 
$150,000,000 for the new Welland and Georgian Bay Canals. 
As to railways, Canada has now 29,000 miles in operation, mostly 
east-and-west lines, with two routes passing over the Rockies to 
the Pacific, and two other through-systems rapidly approaching 
completion. . These, with their numerous parallel and cross- 
country branches, form a network of railway transport which has 
cost well on to $2,000,000,000, and to which the Government, in 
actual construction, and by subsidy, has contributed a generous 
portion. 

One purpose has animated Canada in all this. It was her 
answer to the menace and pressure of the United States, worked 
out to the underlying determination of becoming free therefrom, 
of building up a distinctive nationality, and maintaining a position 
of economic and political independence under the British flag. 

Our Provinces are far-flung. The Pacific waters that wash 
the western shores of British Columbia are 3500 miles distant 
from the Atlantic, which beats upon the eastern headlands 
of Quebec and Nova Scotia. Over this wide space lie the nine 
outspread members of our Confederation. These are separated 
through that whole distance from the well-settled and prosperous 
States of the Republic by nothing more than a parallel of latitude 
or a thin stretch of water-line. 

Every Province abuts on a State, more populous, older in settle- 
ment and richer in development, and therefore better equipped 
industrially and commercially. But our Provinces possess a 
greater wealth of free cultivable lands, more extensive forests, 
more prolific fisheries, and richer mineral resources than do the 
bordering States. 

Wasteful methods, reckless exploitation, and the consuming 
power of a rapidly increasing population, now nearing the 
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100,000,000 mark, have depleted the natural resources to the 
south, while those to the north—our resources—are, so to speak, 
virgin, and of untold possibilities. What we shall do with this 
heritage and how we shall develop and conserve it are the questions 
which, dimly at first, and later with growing insistency, have 
been forced upon us. Our conclusions have been born of experi- 
ence and increasing knowledge, and have been aided by the gradual 
evolution of a strong, well-defined national ideal. 

This country is ours. We have at last come to a full sense 
of proprietorship, and as trustees we loyally accept the respon- 
sibilities of present user and proper transmission. 

In fulfilling this trust we want no partnership with the United 
States. We welcome their people and their capital and their 
enterprise, but we want them as settlers and co-Canadians, em- 
ploying their means and their energy in the development of Cana- 
dian resources, within the limits of Canada. We have outgrown 
the old idea that we should be eager to ship our raw products to the 
United States at their lowest value, to be made up therein and 
returned to us on payment by us of their highest value. We 
desire to have all the profits and advantages incident to double pro- 
duction as much as possible within Canada itself, with the inci- 
dental benefits of added employment, added population, and added 
wealth. Observation of our neighbours and home experience 
have convinced us that therein lies the key to the best develop- 
ment, and more, that it is absolutely essential to our independence 
and prosperity. 

Still less do we want such a partnership now when we have 
achieved success without it. 

Canadians have had their fight against distance and geographi- 
cal difficulties. We commenced with a 3500-miles stretch of 
territory, with no roadways, no trade between the Provinces, no 
communications by post, wire, or wagon. Then each section 
traded with the adjoining section of the United States. The inter- 
change was natural, but not national, and nature had to be con- 
quered before we could mould ourselves into a nation. Had the 
United States at this period been complaisant and far-sighted, 
they might have presented alternatives which in our childhood 
stage might have prevented our ever becoming a nation. The 
fates, which we railed against then, decreed otherwise, and, truth 
to tell, we now view them more kindly. So we set ourselves, as I 
have shown, to overcome nature and even-up accounts with geo- 
graphy, and we have succeeded. To-day an immense and con- 
stantly growing traffic fills the veins and arteries of our Canadian 
transport systems, developing and invigorating the whole vast area 
lying between the Atlantic and Pacific. Trains run from St. John, 
Halifax, Sydney, Quebec, and Montreal through to Vancouver, 
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gathering and distributing along the whole course millions of 
passengers and millions of tons of freights. British Columbia 
products go to every Province of the Dominion, and pro- 
ducts of every other Province go to British Columbia, 
and similarly with every other Province. They enter and 
depart from our seaports with the materials of foreign 
commerce ; they embark and debark at every town and city in 
Canada the materials of home trade. A rich foreign commerce 
is supplemented with an infinitely richer inter-provincial trade, 
and it is this inter-provincial trade, the result of provincial pro- 
duction, which gives vigour to Canada, fills her veins with rich 
blood and her homes with comfort and competence. 

Under this policy Canada has made wonderful progress. Our 
foreign commerce, $131 ,000,000 in 1868 and $218 ,000,000 in 1890, 
reached a total of $693,000,000 in 1910. Our home interchanges 
are infinitely greater and their rate of progress equally gratifying. 
Our industrial system has expanded until to-day its total output 
reaches $1,000,000,000, and yearly wages of $250,000,000 are 
paid to 435,000 workmen. Since 1897, when the fiscal policy 
became settled on undisputed protective lines, progress has 
been still more marked. 

Within ten years branch factories and industries have been 
transferred from the United States totalling $300,000,000 in 
value of plant and equipment, and the process is continuing. 
This means labour, disbursement of wages, and the upbuilding of 
communities. 

Since 1900 fully 500,000 American settlers have come with 
their effects into Canada, and the tide rises higher each year. 
These settlers are mostly farmers experienced in Western 
cultivation. 

Nor has trade between the two countries suffered from any 
embargo placed upon it by the Canadian tariff. We bought from 
the United States last year to the value of $239,000,000, of which 
$106 000,000 came in free, whilst the dutiable portion paid an 
average rate of 24 percent. The United States purchased from 
Canada $113,000,000, of which $36,000,000 went in free, whilst 
the dutiable part paid an average rate of 43 per cent. Our trade 
treatment was certainly liberal and friendly by comparison. Our 
trade with Great Britain amounted in exports to $149 600,000, and 
in imports to $95,600,000, the largest in our history. With all 
other countries except the two above-mentioned our total trade 
reached $96,000,000. 

The British preference was showing satisfactory results both 
to Canada and to the other component parts of the Empire which 
enjoyed its advantages. In fine, the year 1910 was in all 
respects a banner year—in settlement, in production, and in 
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prevalent good prices. There was no lack of markets and no 
pressure for fresh outlets. General prosperity and hopeful con- 
fidence reigned everywhere. 

Suddenly a bolt from the blue cleft the serene sky of our con- 
tentment and prosperity. Without any compulsion of circum- 
stances, without any mandate from the people or any consultation 
with business or commercial interests, and in the face of a pledge 
given by the Prime Minister, both in the country and in Parlia- 
ment, that no readjustment or revision of the tariff would be made 
until a Tariff Commission had made thorough inquiry and given 
opportunity for public hearings, a singular step was taken. 

Two Cabinet Ministers suddenly journeyed to Washington, 
went into secret conference with the United States Administra- 
tion, and within fifteen days thereafter threw upon the table of 
the House of Commons at Ottawa an agreement for free trade 
between Canada and the United States in animal and agricul- 
tural products, and reduced duties on a considerable list of manu- 
factured articles. This affected the interchange of goods valued 
at $90,000,000 between the two countries, and imports valued at 
$5,500,000 into Canada from Great Britain, on which the pre- 
ference was either wiped out or reduced, and carried with it free or 
reduced entry without return therefor for the like products from 
twelve most-favoured nations, including Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Spain, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Argentina, 
and Japan. It also gave uncompensated advantages to France. 

To say that this action produced a sensation in Canada is to 
express the effect mildly. 

It was unauthorised, uncalled-for, arbitrary, and revolu- 
tionary. / 

The agreement arrived at admitted of no change in any item; 
it must be accepted as a whole or not at all. The Government 
had pledged itself through the two Ministers to pass it through 
Parliament and maintain it in operation for a reasonable period. 
Mr. Fielding declared in Parliament that, entirely irrespective 
of the merits or demerits of the agreement, Parliament was bound 
to pass it or incur the odium of breaking faith with President 
Taft. 

When confronted with their lack of mandate, the Premier’s 
pledge against revision without previous inquiry and hearings, 
and asked to defer the operation of the pact, at least until the 
people had opportunity to pronounce upon it, the Government 
pleaded the old quest and offers of Reciprocity as sufficient man- 
date, ignored the Premier’s promise, and refused to submit the 
agreement to the judgment of the people. It demanded imme- 
date endorsement and consequent operation, and appealed to its 
majority to see it through. 
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The Bill was introduced on the 26th of January, and, with the 
exception of about ten days, has been under constant discussion 
since. At the date of this writing, it has not yet passed the 
stage of debate on the principle of the Bill, and will not pass 
this stage before August at the earliest. All its four, hundred 
items have yet to be discussed and passed separately in Com- 
mittee of the whole. There is no Closure in the Canadian 
Parliament, and on each item every member may speak as often 
and as long as he pleases. ‘The vista of discussion opens into 
interminable distances. Already four of their influential sup- 
porters have broken away from the Government, led by Mr. 
Sifton, formerly one of Sir Wilfrid’s strongest Ministers, and 
more may follow. Outside Parliament the Legislatures of British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, and New Brunswick have passed 
resolutions of condemnation, while Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia have in their Legislatures approved it. The Governments 
of Quebec, Ontario, and New Brunswick have legislated against 
the export of pulp-wood and timber cut on Crown lands, and this 
legislation renders the pulp and paper schedules of the agreement 
nugatory. 

An important defection of Liberal business-men in Toronto 
and Montreal have organised to defeat the measure, and to that 
end are holding mass-meetings and distributing opposition litera- 
ture. Nearly all the important Boards of Trade have passed con- 
demnatory resolutions, and generally the great transport and 
financial interests ave adverse. The farming and fishing interests 
are divided in their views. 

The Liberal-Conservative Opposition in Parliament are solidly 
opposed to the measure, and the great body of their supporters in 
the country will stand by them and will be aided by the dissident 
Liberals. 

If the Senate of the United States concurs in the Bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives, the Canadian Government 
will press their Bill to a conclusion, and by virtue of party discip- 
line and appeal will probably make it law. In that case the fight 
will be transferred from Parliament to the country, and continued 
with unabated vigour until the great tribunal of electors decide 
the issue. It will be a great battle, and in my opinion the agree- 
ment and the Government will bite the dust together. 

In the light of the preceding let me sum up the principal 
objections to this agreement. 

(1) It violates sound and settled constitutional usage. Hitherto 
no great changes in our fiscal system have been made without 
previous public discussion and the arbitrament of the electors. 
Here a fundamental and far-reaching change is proposed. It is 
futile to say that it will reach the people in due time, and then, if 
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they do not approve, it can be abrogated. Such reasoning would 
deprive the people of all initiative. A proposal to do something 
is far different from the proposal to undo something which hag 
been in operation for a year or two, and the undoing of which 
causes wide trade dislocation succeeding a precedent dislocation 
only less extensive. 

Why have the first change and confusion and loss, to be fol- 
lowed with a possible second? In every sense it seems wiser first 
to obtain the authority of the people and so establish stable con- 
ditions. As respects international relations, such a course is far 
preferable, if our object is, as stated, to promote friendly relations 
between the Anglo-Saxon family. No objection could be taken 
by the United States to the condition that the pact should first be 
submitted to our people. An unwilling consent is not conducive 
to friendly relations. If, on the other hand, it is put into opera- 
tion without submission, and after a year’s existence is torn into 
tatters at a General Election, it will tend not to friendship, but 
to rebuff, to ill-will, and, maybe, future reprisals. 

(2) It limits the fiscal freedom of Canada. 

As regards a large and important part of our trade and pro- 
duction the tariff rates are fixed in a pact which was not framed 
on an examination and judgment with respect to each individual 
interest, nor can any redress be given in the case of such interest 
on its own merits. The fruit industry may be injured or even 
threatened with extinction, as the growers assert. They make 
their plea and ask redress, but are told that to open up their 
case would imperil the whole. Their case cannot be treated by 
their own Parliament on its merits. A bargain has been made 
with another Legislature, and that has to be consulted before any 
change. Obviously the power of a Legislature to deal with its 
own tariff in its own country is not a light thing to be bartered 
in a blind pool on the basis of chance general results. 

We contend that better results can be obtained by independent 
action, and that partnership has its perils of injustice, loss of legis- 
lative power and that force majeure which can be exercised by the 
greatly predominant partner. We do not relish the transfer of 
any part of our powers from Ottawa to Washington. 

(3) It reverses the settled fiscal policy of Canada. 

That it proposes to do this by sections renders it all the more 
objectionable. The policy of the last thirty-three years applied to 
all classes and all industries, and each enjoyed that scale of pro- 
tection which, after due examination and consideration, was 
deemed fair and reasonable. This proposes to sweep away all 
protection from the largest and most important class of producers, 
in so far as what they have to sell is concerned, while maintaining 
it on all they have to buy. This is unfair and unjust, and exposes 
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them to the competition of the large surplus farm-products of the 
United States, which, owing to the better-organised facilities for 
collection, storage, and distribution by their immense trusts and 
mergers, would play havoc with the home markets. We are not 
prepared to reverse the protective policy, and so we make our 
defence at the first point of attack. Free Traders, of whom 
we have many in Canada, make no secret of their welcome to this 
first instalment, and rely on its leverage to make further breaches, 
which would be mightily helped by the sense of injustice generated 
through a denial to some classes of a protection granted to others. 

But in the United States President Taft’s policy offers free 
trade in all commodities to Canada, and this is also the Demo- 
cratic policy. They desire to make Canada, for trade purposes, 
into a State of the Union, with free interchange within and a 
cordon of protection around both countries as against the world. 
Give the leverage of this agreement, and its operation for a series 
of years, with the enormous trade already existent, and the pres- 
sure for its continuance and extension would be in the end 
irresistible. The economic independence of Canada would dis- 
appear and her political independence be put in peril. The tariff, 
business, social, and financial pressure of 90,000,000 of people, 
exerted without intermission along lines of close and constant 
contact with 8,000,000, cannot be denied its effect, and, however 
you may theorise or exclaim, the deflection, gindeal though it 
might be, would be certain. 

We have not toiled and achieved for forty years in order to 
oil our bodies for any such process of deglutition, and so we erect 
our spines when the maw begins to open and the first gulp is 
contemplated. 

We are not ready for absorption, and we propose to meet the 
menace at its first and easiest stage. 

(4) It traverses our national ideals. 

For forty years these have been developing, slowly and dimly 
at first, and later with greater clearness and rapidity. They 
have developed along economic as well as political lines, and have 
been laid in the cement of experience, and hardened in the 
atmosphere of struggle and sacrifice. Briefly they are these : 

Canadian natural resources for the purposes of Canadian 
development, Canadian markets for Canadian producers, Canadian 
traffic for Canadian carriers, and a Canadian nation with complete 
freedom of self-government and the closest possible union and 
co-operation with the British Empire. 

This does not mean that Canada is to bar all access to and 
export of her natural resources, to prevent all foreign trade, or to 
prohibit any carriage of her products by foreign transport. Such 
would be a selfish and hurtful policy, even if it were possible, which 
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it is not. But if accentuates the cardinal principle, that in all 
reasonable ways the Canadian consumer, the Canadian producer, 
and the Canadian carrier shall have primary and principal con- 
sideration, that his needs, present and future, shall be first studied 
and provided for, and his interests guarded and promoted. And 
this shall be done to build up and perpetuate a great and powerful 
nation under the British flag. The reciprocity proposal cuts 
straight across all these. Our resources are virgin and very rich 
in materials, in water-powers, and natural media of transport. 
To our present small population they seem inexhaustible, but we 
remember that we are trustees for the 100,000,000 people which 
a century hence will inhabit this territory, and that to maintain 
so great a nation in perpetuity these resources must be rightly 
used, carefully husbanded, and scientifically conserved. 

To do this we must preserve our rights of control unimpaired by 
entangling alliances, to the end that we may impose reasonable 
user, and retain all possible profits of manufacture and develop- 
ment within ourselves. 

To these rich resources the United States wish free access, not 
to work them up in Canada, but to take them in the rough to 
their own country, there to be made up and finished. They are 
approaching the limits of their once apparently inexhaustible 
natural resources; they must have fresh supplies of cheap raw 
material to feed their growing manufactures, and they see in 
Canada what they need. Hence this sudden change of policy, 
this gift-bearing and bouquet-throwing. 

They see, too, that Canada is growing into national stature, 
that her development is taking on national proportions, and that 
her tendencies are towards self-continence and trade affiliations 
with the Empire. Hence President Taft’s appeal for immediate 
and far-sighted action, now, when Canada is ‘ at the parting of the 
ways,’ to attract. her Washington-ward before the current is set 
permanently Empire-ward, and to obscure Imperialism by Con- 
tinentalism. 

Hence the feverish activity of J. J. Hill, that prince of trans- 
port men, who warns the business interests that opportunity 
once denied does not knock again, and bids them clench this deal 
before Imperial preference closes the door to closer ties with the 
Republic. 

Hence this universal acclaim in the United States of the 
‘entering wedge,’ which in good time will cleave the young 
northern nation from the British stem. 

There is perfect frankness south of the line, and it is this 
sudden change and wide assent that sets us thinking. Not only 
do they want access to our natural resources, but they desire 
an extension of their markets for manufactured goods. Hight 
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millions of liberal spenders looks good to them now, but how much 
better the thirty millions of the middle of this century, or the 
hundred millions at the end of it! Let us have your cheap raw. 
materials, the argument runs, and give us entry into your 
markets for the finished products we will send you therefor. Don’t 
bother finishing your cattle, milling your wheat, working up your 
timber, raising your own fruits, or manufacturing for your grow- 
ing needs. Send us the raw stuff and we will furnish the finished 
articles. 

Perfectly good business for our neighbours to the south, but 
would not all this be equally good business for us to the north? 
We think so, and therefore we do not favour the ‘ entering wedge,’ 
the first breach to be followed by steady pressure and the final 
rush. 

Nor do we view with any favour the diversion of traffic from 
our national lines of transport. 

We have taxed and borrowed and expended many hundreds of 
millions during forty years to build up our east-and-west trans- 
port routes, which now thread every available mile of our 
territory, beginning and ending at our national seaports, and 
touching every important locality between the bounding oceans. 

Why? Because we realise that our unity and growth depend 
on the productions we stimulate in all our sections, and the inter- 
change of these within our own borders. In this way the capa- 
bilities of each section are developed, and the rich inter-provincial 
trade is created, which puts blood in our veins and flesh on our 
national bones. To us it seems better that our eligible fruit- 
growing sections shall develop to the utmost their great possi- 
bilities, and provide the prairies with what they cannot raise, than 
that these should get their supplies from the United States ; that 
the prairies should raise the grains and meats that British 
Columbia and the Eastern Provinces need, than that these shall 
be supplied from the south ; and that Canadian artisans shall have 
first chance to supply Canadian farmers with the industrial pro- 
ducts they need, and, vice versa, that these shall have first chance 
as purveyors of food for the Canadian artisans. For, besides the 
double Canadian productions, the Canadian carriers will have the 
haulage to and fro of these productions. 

This pact will drive British Columbia to trade with the Pacific 
States, the Prairie Provinces with the Middle States, Ontario 
with the Lake States, and the Maritime Provinces with the New 
England States. 

So will the base of production be changed from Canada to the 
United States, and the carriage of products be diverted from north 
to south lines, and our inter-provincial trade be drained off from 
our east-and-west lines. 
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That is just what we do not want, what we have spent so 
lavishly to prevent, and what we are determined if possible 
shall not take place. Anemia has no charms for full-blooded 
Canadians. 

Finally, this proposal menaces our Imperial relations. 

For many years now the trend of Canada to identification with 
and co-operation in Empire affairs has been marked and steady, 
In steam and cable communication, in matters of legislation, 
and in defence of the Empire by sea and by land, community of 
aim and co-operation in effort have been noticeable. The South 
African War struck deeper chords, and welded the Overseas 
Dominions in the white heat of loyalty and sacrifice. In com- 
mercial matters there has been advance. The preference to 
Britain begun by Canada in 1898 has extended to nearly all the 
Dominions, and though still one-sided has evoked an interest and 
cultivated a spirit of unity whose full fruition is by no means com- 
pleted. Time and favourable conditions would complete it. 
This pact with the United States introduces the first jarring 
note and threatens growing discord and possible complete 
confusion. In many lines the British preference, the 
Empire preference, it is entirely swept away; in others it 
is reduced. The principle is attacked and the practical 
benefits are destroyed, and the first breach made which 
strong and persistent pressure will strive to widen. For the 
chance of selfish advantage Canada steps apart from the Empire, 
secures supposed benefits to herself which are denied to the other 
members, and pays in part therefor by the loss suffered by them. 
She enters the United States by paths which they are denied. 
Newfoundland, Australia, and New Zealand are especially dis- 
criminated against. The sense of unity and of community of 
interest suffers shock, the logical sequence. leads to similar action 
on the part of each member. Does anyone contend that this 
would tend to unite and solidify the Empire? The fight here is 
between Continentalism and Imperialism. The accomplishment 
of this agreement would be hailed by 90,000,000 people as the 
first victory for the former, and a sure indication of the ultimate 
defeat of the latter. And as to the 8,000,000? Canada is loyal; 
no one doubts it. No one talks of bartering that loyalty for com- 
mercial advantage. But who can forecast the future? Three 
hundred thousand immigrants came into Canada last year, half a 
million will come this year, and it will not be long till the roll 
swells to a million yearly. What will happen when a majority 
of the voters in Canada consist of men from abroad whose purpose 
in coming here has been material advantage, and whose nationality 
is diverse? Will they be less inclined to listen to the seductions 
of Continentalism, or less open to the insistent pressure of 
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150,000,000 from the south for community of trade and all that 
follows ? 

We who oppose the Reciprocity Agreement prefer to fight now, 
when the chances are most in our favour, than to wait until the 
handicap is greater from without and the spirit of resistance is 
weakened within. 

And we are thoroughly convinced that if we defeat this first 
step towards piecemeal dismemberment along the line of trade, we 
shall have performed a notable service not only to Canada, which 
we fervently love, but to that great wide Empire to whose interests 
we are loyally devoted. 

GerorcE E. Foster. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CANADIAN AUTONOMY AND AMERICAN 
RECIPROCITY 


II. 
AN ENGLISH VIEW 


‘THE Nineteenth Century belonged to the United States, the 
Twentieth belongs to Canada ’—that sentiment was a common- 
place of American politics until President Taft, in a moment of 
patriotic inspiration, conceived the brilliant idea of offering to the 
Canadian Government such terms of immediate Reciprocity as 
might haply induce the Canadians to become the future ‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ for their southern neighbours. 

Doubtless Mr. Taft honestly persuaded himself—as he was 
also able to persuade the two Canadian Ministers, Mr. Fielding 
and Mr. Paterson, who represented the Dominion Government in 
the Reciprocity negotiations, and Mr. Bryce, who represented 
the British Government—that the Agreement would largely 
benefit Canada as well as the United States, and would not 
seriously injure Great Britain. Further, it is quite impossible 
to question the sincerity of his frequent declarations that neither 
himself nor his colleagues of the Republican party desire—as 
others undoubtedly desire—the commercial absorption of Canada 
for the sake of obtaining its logical consequence, which is political 
annexation. 

But I shall endeavour to show : 

First—that while the ostensible reasons put forward by Mr. 
Taft for the sudden change of United States policy are quite suffi- 
cient to justify his action as that of a patriotic and ambitious 
American statesman, those very same reasons more than amply 
justify the stern and unbending opposition that is being offered 
to this policy by the solid Canadian Opposition, supported by 
some of the most eminent and patriotic statesmen of the party 
that follows the lead of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

And secondly—that whatever may be the personal views of 
Mr. Taft and his friends as to the ultimate political consequences 
of the Agreement if it be ratified, they would be powerless to resist 
the mighty forces that would be arrayed against them. 
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Mr. Taft, in his Message to Congress, at page 6, says of 
the Canadians: ‘They are at the parting of the ways’; and 
Mr. J. J. Hill, the great railway magnate who has his railway 
projects ready to tap Canada at various points, clearly indicated 
the direction of the two ways of which the President was thinking. 
He said: ‘I want to say to you that we cannot afford to let this 
opportunity pass. . . . Let me say to you that the conditions 
in the British Empire are such that if we let it pass, it will 
never come again. If we neglect the opportunity that is now 
manifesting itself, if that is refused, it is almost a certainty that 
Imperial Federation will follow, and if it does, where is your 
independence, where is your market?’ And again, at page 5 of 
his Message, Mr. Taft says : 

If we can enlarge our supply of natural resources, and especially of food 


products and the necessities of life, without substantial injury to any of 
our producing and manufacturing classes, we should take steps to do so now. 


At page 6 he says: 


Should we not, therefore, before their policy has become too crystallised 
and fixed for change, meet them in a spirit of real concession, facilitate 
commerce between the two countries, and thus greatly increase the natural 
resources available to our people ? 


And further, at page 7: 


By giving our people access to Canadian forests we shall reduce the 
consumption of our own, which, in the hands of comparatively few owners, 
now have a value that requires the enlargement of our available timber 
resources. 

These and many similar declarations of Mr. Taft were quoted 
by Mr. Borden, the leader of the Canadian Opposition, at 
Ottawa, to show that the perfectly intelligible and wise policy of 
the President is to secure the services of the Canadian people and 
the natural resources of the Canadian territory for the use of the 
vast manufacturing industries of the United States. Canada may 
supply the food and the raw materials--may ‘hew the wood’ 
and ‘draw the water ’—and the United States will gladly do all 
the manufacturing, both for herself and also for Canada and the 
British Empire. 

It is astonishing to find able and undoubtedly patriotic states- 
men like Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues consenting to 
allow Canada to oblige the United States in this way. 

Mr. Foster—the eminent Canadian statesman who, as Minis- 
ter of Finance, has been the right-hand man of Sir John Mac- 
donald, Sir Charles Tupper, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, and other 
notable Canadian Premiers—pointed the moral of these declara- 
tions of Mr. Taft, in a fine speech delivered at Ottawa early in 
the Reciprocity debate. By many lines of argument, he proved 
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conclusively that, for Canada, Reciprocity means subjection, 
Reciprocity means Continental Free Trade, Reciprocity means 
ultimately political absorption. 

Some of those who have advocated Reciprocity—e.g. my old 
Oxford friend, the late Professor Goldwin Smith—have done so 
avowedly with the wish to see Canada in political union with 
the United States. But no one can for a moment suspect the 
present Canadian Government of any leaning in that direction. 
We can never forget that—though Sir Charles Tupper was un- 
doubtedly the earliest public advocate of the British Preference! 
—it was Sir Wilfrid Laurier who actually was the first to carry 
that policy into effect; and there is no Colonial statesman who 
has rendered greater service to the Imperial idea than Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, ever since the memorable occasion of 1897, when under 
his leadership the Liberal party in the Dominion Parliament 
courageously adopted the ‘ National Policy’ of Sir John Mac- 
donald and the Canadian Conservatives. And it is, I think, 
because of all this that so many Imperialists in England have 
refused to abandon the hope that, even at the eleventh hour, this 
great Imperialist will be led to recognise the danger to the Empire 
that is threatened by the proposals emanating from Washington. 
Speaking at Lethbridge, the coal-mining centre in Alberta, a few 
months ago, Sir Wilfrid candidly admitted of his American friends 
‘ that on all occasions they stand for themselves, or what I might 
call ‘‘ No. 1.’’’* Of course they do—and Sir Wilfrid was quite 
right not to blame them. He was quite right in avowing similar 
sentiments as the Prime Minister of Canada. On the same occa- 
sion he promised that the British Preference shall always remain 
‘a part of our policy so long as the Laurier Government remains 
in office "—and I am quite sure he will applaud his British friends 
if they also ‘ stand for No. 1,’ too! 

It is, however, worthy of note that, in Mr. Fielding’s Budget 
speech of the 4th of April, detailing the financial arrangements 
of the coming year, he made no reference whatever to any 
readjustment of the British Preference in consequence of. the 
Reciprocity Agreement—nor did he speak of the complications 
that are threatened by the ‘ most-favoured nation clauses ’ in the 


2 Sir Charles Tupper was at an early period a colleague of mine in the 
Imperial Federation League. And it was at the annual dinner of that League 
in 1889 that he made the memorable declaration—‘ I am inclined to the opinion 
that when such a Conference takes place it will be found that the adoption of 
a system of mutual Preferential Trade between Great Britain and her Colonies 
would provide the tie of mutual self-interest in addition to the purely senti- 
mental bond which now exists.’ 

2 See the Lethbridge Daily Herald of the 1st of September 1910. The pros- 
perous city of Lethbridge in Alberta—like so many other flourishing townships 
in the West—was founded by a combination of loyal and patriotic men in Devon- 
shire, England, with similarly loyal and patriotic Canadians in Ottawa. 
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working of the Agreement. Indeed; the Toronto News of the 
6th of April states positively that Mr. Fielding did not even 
mention the British Preference. 


Mr. Asquith, indeed, seems to have jumped at the American 
proposals with breathless eagerness—without a thought for the 
future of Canadian autonomy, or even for the immediate and 
pressing interests of British trade—simply because they appeared 
to offer hopes of side-tracking Imperial Preference and of putting 
difficulties in the way of Tariff Reform. The Prime Minister, in 
the debate on the subject in the House of Commons on the 9th of 
February, plainly indicated his belief that the Reciprocity Agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States must for ever put an 
end to what he termed—with singular rudeness, considering the 
known attitude of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and, indeed, of every 
Government in the world except his own Radical Government— — 
the ‘ disastrous political imposture ’ of Imperial Preference. And 
this being so, it is greatly to be regretted that both Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey have chosen to throw a cloud of impene- 
trable mystery over the part taken by the Imperial Government 
in the progress of the negotiations so cleverly initiated by 
President Taft. 

The actual facts, so far as they have emerged through this veil 
of mystery, seem to be as follows : 

On the 15th of February, Mr. Asquith, in reply to a question 
by Lord Wolmer as to ‘Mr. Bourassa’s statement that his 
Majesty’s Government had encouraged the Canadian Govern- 
ment to make the recent Reciprocity Agreement with the United 
States,’ bluntly declared that ‘ the statement is entirely without 
any foundation in fact.” Now, Mr. Bourassa is a well-known 
leader of the Nationalist party among the French Canadians, 
and his statement, here so curtly described as false by Mr. 
Asquith, was quoted in Parliament by Mr. Lemieux, another dis- 
tinguished French Canadian. 

On the same day, in reply to a question of Mr. Croft, 
Mr. Asquith roundly declared that Mr. Bryce ‘was not actively 
engaged in helping to bring about this Agreement.’ 

On the other hand, on the 2nd of March, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Remnant whether ‘ the assistance given by Mr. Bryce 
in these negotiations had the approval of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,’ Sir Edward Grey replied with decision, ‘ Yes, certainly! ’ 

Now, much light is thrown on these conflicting statements by 
a little book—which has hitherto attracted too little attention 
in the discussion of this vitally important question—written by 
another Minister in Mr. Asquith’s Government, Mr. E. S. 
Montagu, now Under-Secretary of State for India. In 1904, 
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Mr. Montagu, being an earnest opponent of Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals for Imperial Preference, undertook a grand tour of 
Canada to find arguments against those proposals ; and on his re- 
turn to England, he published the best of those arguments in a 
book entitled Canada and the Empire. On the whole he found 
that, for various insufficient reasons, ‘ Both of the political parties 
favour the Chamberlain proposals’ (p. 182)—‘ that is, among the 
farmers’ (p. 183)—and those ‘largely dependent upon their esti- 
mate of the vote-winning power of any policy’ (p. 183)—and the 
Liberal party, because ‘ it does not seem to have any principles in 
this connection ’ (p. 183). But there was some balm in Gilead— 
‘ The foundation-stone of the Liberal party, solid Quebec, will have 
nothing to do with Joseph Chamberlain’ (p. 185). These are 
quotations from the written opinions of some of Mr. Montagu’s 
informants, which form a somewhat incoherent and puzzling 
symposium. Mr. Montagu summarises his own conclusions in 
the following words : 


|e ell ee Os a ee 





Canada’s position grows stronger every day, and when the time comes 
that the United States cannot get on without Canadian corn, Canada will 
be in a position to dictate the terms. There can be little doubt that any 
inclination that the United States may have in the direction of Reciprocity 
will be strengthened by Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. It is remarkable, since 
this propaganda was started, how marked has been the increase of the 
feeling in the United States for Reciprocity with Canada. Should the 
United States adopt this policy, the advantages she would be able to offer 
Canada must infallibly far outweigh any Britain can place in the scale 
against them. Canada would have the prospect of entry for the first time n 
into a protected market of 80,000,000 people, and against this Britain 5 
could only offer slightly improved terms in a market of 42,000,000, in which a 
Canada already enjoys a very secure position. It would be a deplorable t 
thing from the point of view of British trade were Canada to enter into a t] 
reciprocal treaty with the United States, and would mean considerable loss sl 
of trade with Canada. le 
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Here, then, we get the considered verdict of an important 
member of Mr. Asquith’s Government, after studying the ques- t] 
tion on the spot, and after consultation with innumerable leading | F 
authorities in Canada, on the inevitable results of a Reciprocity a 
Agreement between Canada and America. He declares, dis- rm 
tinctly and without reserve, (1) that it will be ‘a deplorable thing 
from the point of view of British trade ’—but, on 'the other hand, 
(2) that it will take away from Canada any inducement she may 
now have to enter into closer trade relations with the Motherland 
and the rest of the British Empire. 

These deliberate conclusions published by Mr. Montagu are, I 
believe, the only authoritative expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject that had been put forward, up to the time of Mr. Taft's 
proposals, by any great personage connected with Mr. Asquith’s 
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Government, except Mr. Bryce. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to regard them as the grounds for the attitude of Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey when approached by Mr. Taft—at any rate 
so far as they accord with Mr. Bryce’s published opinions. If 
this be so, Mr. Asquith’s Government eagerly support, for 
Canada, a great Reciprocity measure with a Foreign State— 
though they denounce Reciprocity with ourselves, and though they 
know it will be disastrous for British trade—simply for petty 
partisan motives. 

Mr. James Bryce, now his Majesty’s Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, and the learned author of The American Commonwealth 
(first published in 1888), has long been rightly regarded as one of 
the greatest of living British authorities on American politics. 
In the various editions of his great work, he discusses the question 
of the political union of Canada with the United States in a spirit 
of proper diplomatic caution, and with the cold-blooded imparti- 
ality that befits an accomplished scholar who is also, mirabile dictu, 
a Radical politician. Last year, writing before the initiation of 
the negotiations for Reciprocity in their present form, he hardly 
notices the possibility of a Customs Union between the United 
States and Canada, and only refers incidentally to the effect such 
a measure might have on Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘ Project of Empire.’ 
His general conclusions are thus summarised : 

This is not the place for considering what are the interests in the 
matter of Great Britain and her other Colonies, nor the prospects of the 
schemes suggested for a closer practical union between the Mother Country 
and her swiftly advancing progeny. As regards the ultimate interests of the 
two peoples most directly concerned, it may be suggested that it is more to 
the advantage both of the United States and of the Canadians that they 
should continue to develop independent types of political life and intel- 
lectual progress.—Vol. ii. Ch. xcvi. p. 571. 


This statesmanlike utterance is entirely in accordance with 
the fine speech of Lord Milner at Paddington on the 3rd of May. 
He ridiculed the preposterous pretence of some Radicals that we 
asperse either the loyalty of Canada, which is sans peur et sans 
reproche, or the friendliness of the United States, when we de- 
precate any disturbance of the ties which strengthen Canadian 
national life, and which bind the Canadian Provinces to each 
other, and all of them to ourselves and to the Empire. As Lord 
Milner well put it, such a policy is the best guarantee for a cordial 
understanding between the British Empire and the United States 
—which we are far more likely to maintain ‘as two great and equal 
Powers, than by the success of a policy which would disintegrate 
the British Empire in order that the United States might pick up 
some of the fragments.’ 
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And to the above-quoted expression of opinion, Mr. Bryce 
aptly adds, of the Canadians : 


Their life, and that not as respects politics only, may seem less intense 
than the life of their neighbours to the South. But it is free from some of 
the blemishes which affect the latter. Municipal governments are more 
pure. Party organisations have not fallen under the control of bosses, 
Public order has been less disturbed ; and criminal justice is more effectively 
administered. 


In his earlier edition, Mr. Bryce speaks of the economic and 
political effects of the various schemes of Reciprocity that had 
been mooted. He plainly declares—and he repeats the opinion 
in the later edition—that a commercial league might lead 
to political union. And he gives here the exceedingly good 
reason for this opinion, that ‘it is hard to see how otherwise ’"— 
that is, if there be commercial union without political union— 
“Canada could have her fair share in adjusting such tariff charges 
as might from time to time become necessary.’ When writing 
with the proper reserve of an Ambassador, he naturally lays less 
stress on international points at issue—but the reasons he gives 
for his view are as weighty now as when they were written. 

Here, then, Mr. Bryce definitely commits himself to the 
opinion that a commercial league between the United States and 
Canada must result in the loss by Canada of her autonomy in 
any case. For he indicates the following dilemma—unless it is 
lost by actual political union, it must be lost by reason of Canada’s 
powerlessness to obtain her fair share of tariff changes. 

Mr. Sifton, in his great speech af Montreal on the 20th of 
March, ably developed this contention of Mr. Bryce’s. He 
said : 


Under this treaty, every item of farm produce from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific will be in a different position. It will naturally find its market 
in the nearest place. British Columbia will find its market in the United 
States, the prairie provinces will find their market in the adjoining States, 
Ontario and Quebec will find theirs in the adjoining States, and the 
Maritime Provinces will find their markets in New England. There can 
be no doubt about this. It is not supposed to be open to question. That is 
what the advocates of the treaty say they want to have. So far as foreign 
markets are concerned, we become dependent upon the markets of the United 
States, because practically everything is dependent upon the sale of the 
products of Canadian farms from time to time, so that when the United 
States comes to us and places the hand on our shoulder, and you can depend 
that though it be covered by velvet it will be an iron hand, or a hand that 
represents ninety million of people, they will say, ‘Your arrangements 
about this matter are not very satisfactory, our people will develop this for 
you, there is no market for it on the Canadian side.’ 


And Mr. Borden, speaking in the House of Commons on the 
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9th of February, as the leader of the Canadian Opposition, pointed 
out that : ; 


We can guard against cur own Trusts and Combines by appropriate 
legislation passed by the Parliament of Canada, but we have no means, 
except our tariff, to guard against the Trusts and Combines of other 


countries. 


As Mr. Ames, M.P., cogently pointed out in his speech at 
Ottawa on the 22nd of February, Canada by this pact must lose 
her fiscal independence, must surrender the whole of her commer- 
cial life into the hands of a foreign people, must (under the action 
of the most-favoured-nation clause) practically abandon that pro- 
tection under which her prosperity has been built up—and for 
what? To unsettle all her trade conditions, and to betray her 
position in the Empire. Mr. Ames said : 

Mr. Bourassa was right the other day in his estimate of the result, 
though we regret the action founded on his reasoning. ‘ Will this agree- 
ment,’ he says in Le Devoir of the 11th of February, ‘ constitute an in- 
superable obstacle to a tariff union of the Empire?’ ‘ Yes, and that is 
the very reason that in our eyes weighs in its favour.’ 

And Mr. Ames pointedly asked—‘ Is this the view of the Prime 
Minister also?’ Who, hitherto, has been the most vigorous cham- 
pion of ‘a Tariff Union of the Empire’ ? 

It is true that, as the Agreement is to be ratified by concurrent 
legislation, and not by a treaty, Mr. Fielding has spoken of it 
with a light heart as a ‘ day-to-day arrangement.’ But is it pos- 
sible that the statesmen forming Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Cabinet 
do not realise the infinitely far-reaching consequences of this 
measure, alike to Canada, to the United States, to the Mother- 
land, and to the whole of the British Empire? : 

As Mr. Armstrong, M.P. for East Lambton, well put it in 
the Canadian Parliament—‘ In a few weeks’ time, I believe the 
destinies of Canada will be fixed—we will either decide to be 
masters of our own future, or we will enter on a path that can 
only lead to annexation.’ And of the United States, he said— 
‘Until the Minister of Finance and the Minister of Customs went 
to Washington, President Taft was politically a defeated man in 
the eyes of the people of the Republic—to-day he can be re-elected 
easily on the ground that he was able to get this agreement from 
the hon. gentlemen.’ 

And Mr. Taft himself has, over and over again, spoken of the 
critical nature of the occasion with equal emphasis. Speaking at 
the Newspaper Press banquet in New York on the 27th of April, 
he said : 

Tt is critical because, unless the time is now decided to be favourable, 
it is exceedingly probable that no such opportunity will ever again come to 
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the United States. The forces which are at work in England and Canada to 
separate Canada by a Chinese Wall from the United States, and make her 
part of an Imperial and commercial band reaching from England around the 
world to England again, by a system of preferential tariffs, will derive im- 
petus from the rejection of this Treaty ; and, if we would have Reciprocity 
with all the advantages I have described, and which I earnestly and firmly 
believe will follow its adoption, we must take it now or give it up for ever. 


Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and the solid Unionist 
party in England, with not a few patriotic Liberals, have spoken 
of the possibility of this Agreement going through, with horror. 
Lord Milner and every one of the Proconsuls of Greater Britain, 
who have stood for the Empire in the King’s Dominions over the 
sea, take the same view of this ‘ Imperial disaster.’ 

Most conclusive of all—so far as well-considered opinion on 
this side of the water goes when freed from the anti-Colonial bias 
of modern degenerate Radicalism—is the weighty Report of the 
Tariff Commission published on the 18th of May. The experts on 
this Commission prove, with arguments that ought to convince 
even Mr. Asquith, that this Agreement—laden with the complica- 
tions of the ‘ most-favoured-nation clause,’ and the numerous 
other weapons it will give to the United States to use against the 
commercial and political development of the Empire—will utterly 
destroy the autonomy of Canada, and compel her ‘ to adapt her- 
self to American Continental rather than British Imperial ends.’ 
By differentiating with a foreign country against the Mother 
Country and the whole of the rest of the Empire, it will smash at 
one blow the whole of the great national and Imperial system that 
Canada has built up for herself and for the rest of us, at such 
enormous cost to her and to us, and with such noble determination 
and such success on her part. 

It is only fair to Mr. Bryce to note that the White Paper 
Cd. 5528, published in March, which contains a few selected 
Despatches of his on the Reciprocity negotiations, shows that he 
repeatedly pressed on the attention of Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Paterson certain dangers to British trade—and it also shows that 
he was not altogether oblivious of the possibility of future political 
union. For instance, on the 19th of January 1911, he wrote 
to Sir Edward Grey : 


In some cases, therefore, the United States duties will not be so high as 
those chargeable on British goods, but in practice there should be no injury 
‘to British exporters, and the Canadian Minister of Finance assures me that 
there will in practice be no injury to goods imported from Great Britain. 


Similarly, on the 22nd of January, when forwarding to the 
Foreign Secretary the correspondence detailing the arrangements, 
Mr. Bryce said, rather doubtfully, that ‘ as at present advised,’ he 
was ‘ disposed to believe ’ that British interests are not prejudiced 
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‘to any appreciable extent’! And he adds more confidently, ‘ I 
have also the assurances of the Canadian Ministers on this point.’ 

Mr. Bryce very properly safeguards his own bona-fides in the 
matter by the significant statement to Sir Edward Grey, in this 
Despatch of the 22nd of January : 

No opportunity was lost in the course of the negotiations of reminding 
them (the Canadian Ministers) of the regard which it was right and fitting 
they should have to Imperial interests, while also, as was their obvious duty, 
doing their best for Canadian interests ; and such reminders found on every 
occasion a frank and cordial] response. 


And again, in the latest Despatch published, that of the 31st 
of January, Mr. Bryce writes : 

As regards the advantage secured by the arrangement to Canadian 
over British manufacturers in the United States markets, a point to which 
I repeatedly called the attention of the Canadian representatives, they 
declared it to have no practical importance. The Canadian-made articles on 
which the United States were making reductions in their duties below the 
existing minimum rate were produced in Canada to an extent so small as 
not to affect the British exporter. I put several cases, such as roofing slates, 
cutlery, agricultural implements, and so forth, but they adhered to the 
position I have stated. 


From these quotations it will be evident that the British 
Ambassador, so far from allowing his own Radical prepossessions 
to weigh in favour of an Agreement which might be described 
as anti-British—and which not even Radical euphemism could 
describe as pro-British—very pointedly placed on the shoulders of 
the Canadian Ministers all the responsibility for the alleged 
innocuous character of this Agreement. 

So also with regard to the opinion he had expressed that 
commercial union might lead to political union, Mr. Bryce does 
not press this view—at any rate he does not do so in those 
Despatches which the Government have vouchsafed to publish. 
He contents himself, apparently, with a cryptic reference to ‘the 
traditional policy of the United States of promoting closer eco- 
nomic relations between the States of the Western Hemisphere,’ 
and to the altogether different commercial relations between the 
United States and the Latin-American republics, such as Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and Brazil, in support of a different view. The 
point is, however, so interesting and so important, that doubtless 
further information as to Mr. Bryce’s views may be forthcoming 
from the Foreign Office. 

In old Oxford days, Mr. Bryce was one of the most dis- 
tinguished disciples of the great Radical Professor of Modern 
History, Goldwin Smith; and it may, perhaps, be assumed that 
from this source he derived some of his inspiration in regard to 
the relations between Canada and the United States. 
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In 1868, Professor Goldwin Smith emigrated to the United 
States, to become a Professor of the Cornell University. In 1871, 
he retired to Canada; and from that time down to his lamented 
death last year, a stream of historical and political dissertations— 
such as Canada and the Canadian Question, The Political Destiny 
of Canada, Loyalty, Aristocracy and Jingoism, and many others— 
has testified to the earnestness of his conviction that Radicalism 
demands the alienation of Canada from the British Empire and 
its absorption by the United States. He had, however, a shrewd 
appreciation of the fact that the innate nobility and robust loyalty 
of the Canadian national character might throw difficulties in 
the way of this absorption, unless it were gradually brought about 
by instalments; and it is pleasant to read in his posthumous 
Reminiscences, recently published by Macmillans, that he de- 
liberately refused to use of it the word ‘ Annexation,’ as savouring 
too much of compulsion. 

As a result of this very reasonable caution, Goldwin Smith's 
argument in favour of ‘ absorption’ ran very much on the lines 
of Mr. Asquith’s speech in the British House of Commons in favour 
of Reciprocity, or those of the advocates of Reciprocity in the 
Canadian Parliament. At page 441 of his Reminiscences, he 
wrote : 


The Continent was one. Social fusion was rapidly advancing. The 
commercial union of the Continent dictated by nature only waited the repeal 
of unnatural and iniquitous laws. Drawn by American centres of employ- 
ment, Canadians were mingling with people of the United States at the 
rate of twenty thousand in a year. The churches interchanged pastors, 
a Canadian clergyman, just after reviling Continental union and its sup- 
porters, accepted an American cure. Societies such as that of the Free- 
masons crossed the line. The Canadian Pacific Railroad, Canada’s great 
line of communication, the administration of which, it was proclaimed, was 
to be purely Canadian, soon had an American President. The Canadian 
currency was not pounds and shillings, but dollars and cents. _Inter- 
marriage was frequent. Circumstance, of every sort, besides race and 
language, foretold ultimate union. The attempts of “‘ United Empire 
Loyalism’ in Canada to keep alive international antipathy were fruitless. 


I am confident that, at this moment, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, quite 
as strongly and as warmly as Mr. Borden and the Canadian Opposi- 
tion, would repudiate Goldwin Smith’s idea that the determined 
and unanimous loyalty of the whole Canadian nation, in electing 
to be the premier Oversea Dominion of the British Crown, rather 
than the humble appanage of their great republican neighbour, 
can be stigmatised as an attempt ‘to keep alive international 
antipathy.’ 

Goldwin Smith’s violent and relentless opposition to Home 
Rule in any shape or form prevented his obtaining the assistance 
of many of the Irish Canadians. And the extreme dislike of the 
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French Roman Catholics to any political steps likely to reduce 
them to the level of their co-religionists in Louisiana and the South 
stood in the way of his crusade making any headway in the districts 
of the Quebec Province. Before his death, he began to realise 
that he was fighting a forlorn hope. But in 1892, his letter 
accepting the Presidentship of the ‘Continental Association of 
Ontario’ showed that up to that time he still entertained some 
expectation of success. He said: 


Your object, as I understand it, is to procure by constitutional means, 
with the consent of the Mother Country, the submission of the question of 
Continental union to the free suffrage of the Canadian people, and to 
furnish the people with the information necessary to prepare them for the 
yote. In this there can be nothing unlawful or disloyal. 


Since that time, we have seen, in 1897, the adoption by the 
Liberals of Canada of the ‘ National Policy’. that had formerly 
been the exclusive possession of the Conservatives. We have seen 
Canada become ‘a unit’ in favour of British Preference and in 
the development of her east-and-west trade—with prosperity that 
is the marvel of the whole world. Above all, we have seen, in the 
supreme crisis of the South African War, such an uprising of 
national and Imperial feeling in Canada as has never been sur- 
passed in history, and that stirred the whole Empire to its depths. 
On the other side, there have been only two events worth consider- 
ing—first, the miserable ‘slamming and banging of the door’ by 
the British Radical party, temporarily predominant in 1907, and 
retaining that predominance, though with rapidly dwindling 
majorities, in two subsequent elections ; and secondly, the sudden 
change of the attitude of the United States Government from 
contemptuous aloofness to eager and lavish concession. 

Now, which of these two sets of considerations offers the 
worthier appeal to the spirit and the traditions of the Canadian 
people ? 

May we not venture to ask Sir Wilfrid Laurier whether he 
really has no fears of the Greeks bringing such gifts? That is 
the question that is being asked throughout Canada, not only by 
all Conservatives, but by such eminent Liberals as Mr. Sifton, 
only recently Sir Wilfrid’s own Minister of the Interior, Sir 
Edmund Walker, Mr. Lash, K.C., Mr. G. W. Ross, Senator 
McMullen, and a large number of others. 

It is quite true that Mr. Taft and Mr. Secretary Knox at 
Washington—like Sir Wilfrid himself at Ottawa, and Mr. Asquith 
at Westminster—affect to make light of the outspoken declarations 
of the United States Press, and of Mr. Champ Clark and the 
Democrats (now in a majority in Congress), in favour of annexa- 
tion. Mr. Taft spoke jocularly of Mr. Bennet’s motion—‘ that 
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President Taft open negotiations with Great Britain for the taking 
over of Canada ’—as being like a motion for ‘ annexing the Aurora 
Borealis.’ For the moment, doubtless, this is true. As Mr. Cock- 
shutt of Brantford declared to the Toronto Board of Trade amid 
loud cheers, ‘Mr. Bennet little knows the kind of men that are 
in Canada!’ ; but he took care to add, of the Agreement as lead- 
ing to annexation, these significant words, ‘ I say that our national 
existence is at stake, as Sir Edmund Walker has pointed out, and 
I am speaking these words from my heart.’ 

Even stronger language than this, and to the same effect, was 
used on the same occasion by Sir Edmund Walker, the dis- 
tinguished President of the Bank of Commerce, undeniably one 
of the most influential men in Canada. He referred to the famous 
statement of Mr. Champ Clark, the leader of the new Democratic 
majority, that the Agreement must lead to the annexation of 
Canada, and that this could probably be obtained with the consent 
of England ; and he declared that ‘Champ Clark, honest Democrat 
that he may be, poured out what was in every man’s breast.” And 
he added : 


Philander Knox may try and say that Clark was mistaken, and did 
not really represent the big majority of the (American) people, but this 
is not so. 


Of the disclaimers, whether earnest or jocular, of President 
Taft and Secretary Knox, echoed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. 
Asquith, a witty writer in the Montreal Star of the 31st of March 
says: 

We can almost hear, even at this distance, the whispers of ‘ Hush! 


Hush!’ that are filling the United States—‘ Hush! Don’t frighten the 
Beaver away from the trap!’ 


Speaking at Vancouver on the 30th of March, Sir Charles 
Hibbert Tupper—the worthy son of an illustrious sire—frankly 
denounced the Agreement as ‘the thin end of the wedge.’ As 
to the causes behind the movement in the minds of American 
politicians, he had no doubt. ‘No man,’ he said, ‘ has greater 
respect for the people of the United States than I have, but no 
man is more suspicious of their aims in regard to Canada.’ He 
admitted that there were a few, very few, annexationists in Canada 
—but as to American politicians, ‘they have had one object in 
view for the last hundred years! ’ 

If it be objected that Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper speaks with 
the bias of a Conservative, let me quote some of the words of 
the Hon. Clifford Sifton, late Liberal Minister of the Interior. 
He was the chief speaker on the 20th of March at the biggest 
demonstration ever held in Montreal, and declared that the 
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Reciprocity Agreement ‘ will be destructive of the national aspira- 
tion of every patriotic Canadian.’ On the threat of annexation, 
he confirmed his statement in the House of Commons on the 
28th of February, when he spoke on the subject at great length 
and with intense emotion, as breaking with his former colleagues, 
the leaders of the political party with which his life’s work had 
been associated. Of this great speech, I must quote one striking 
and decisive passage : 

What is the reason, I ask you, gentlemen of this committee, representa- 
tives of the Canadian people, trustees of the Canadian people, of their 
highest and their best rights and liberties, I ask you what is the reason that is 
being put forward by the representatives of the people of the United States 
for proffering to us the terms which they are giving? There is the repre- 
sentative, Mr. Clark, of the Democratic party. I decline to discuss for a 
second the suggestion that he was not speaking seriously. If it had not 
been for Mr. Clark and the Democratic party this treaty never would have 
got through the House of Representatives ; it was he who put it through ; 
let him speak for himself. He says that he and his party are in favour 
of this proposal because it leads to annexation! What did Mr. Taft, the 
leader of the Republican party, say? The Dominion of Canada is a strong 
country ; it has a great storehouse of natural resources. He says it has been 
pursuing a strong and successful policy of development, but it has got to 
the PARTING OF THE ways! He says: Now, before the Dominion of Canada 
is irrevocably fixed in the policy which leads to the consolidation and the 
strengthening of the British Empire, we must turn her from her course! 
Is there any dispute about it? It cannot be disputed. I say to my hon. 
friends of the Liberal party, as well as to my hon. friends of the Conservative 
party: Stop and think. 


This is the deliberate judgment, arrived at with almost pas- 
sionate reluctance, of one of the very foremost and greatest of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Liberal colleagues. After this statement, 
it must be impossible for Mr. Asquith or any other honest member 
of the Imperial House of Commons to affect to deride the threat 
of annexation. 

At the same mass-meeting at Montreal, Mr. Lash, K.C., 
another of Sir Wilfrid’s most influential Liberals, spoke of the 
annexation peril as strongly as Mr. Sifton—and he quoted a large 
number of the leading journals of the United States to show its 
absolute reality. For instance, the Hon. W. McCall, who intro- 
duced into Congress the Bill to make this Reciprocity Agreement 
effective, was quoted in the Boston Herald as saying : 


And what tremendous influences there are pulling the two countries 
together. Once in the entangling web that is woven by reciprocal trade, and 
the inevitable day will be more quickly reached when the two countries shall 
be politically one. 


Mr. Lash quoted the New York Times: 


The Agreement opens the channels of trade northwards and southwards, 
and practically puts an end to the policy of the British Tories, which aims 
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at blocking these channels and directing trade across the ocean, to the special 
gain of England. 


And this great Canadian Liberal declared, amid the cheers 
of his Canadian hearers, that Canada loves this trade with 
England, and does not wish to see it thus ended, even for the 
beaux yeux of our American cousins. I will here only quote one 
more of Mr. Lash’s numerous and alarming excerpts from the 
American Press. Both the St. Paul’s Dispatch and the New York 
American speak of the Reciprocity Agreement as the last chance 
to ‘ head off’ the federation of the British Empire ; and the latter 
influential journal was quoted as follows : 

The Reciprocity Agreement will check the east-and-west development of 
Canada, and make that country a business part of the United States, with 
the lines of traffic running more to the north and south. Reciprocity will 
really cut Canada into two countries. The section east of Lake Superior 
will merge with New England and the Eastern States, and the west will 
become part of the west of the United States. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier is well aware of this widespread aspiration 
of national public opinion in the United States. It is not confined 
to the Democratic majority. It largely dominates the Irish vote, 
and probably the German also. The Irish World—that powerful 
paper of Mr. Patrick Ford, one of the paymasters of Mr. Red- 
mond’s party, and immortalised in the records of the Parnell 
Commission—in its issue of the 2nd of July 1910, thus gave its 
orders to the Irish voters : 

Canada’s proper place is in the Union. Its political connection with 
England has become, in the course of time, more formal than real. At 
present it confers no benefits upon Canadians, whilst it jnvolves potential 
dangers in the event of England becoming entangled in a quarrel with a first- 
class European Power. These dangers would be avoided by Canada either 
by declaring her independence or by becoming a part of the United States. 


Nor is this aspiration of public opinion in the United States 
at all confined to the comparatively small section of that great 
nation that is unfriendly to England. When Mr. Champ Clark 
declared, for the Democratic majority in the new House, the belief 
that annexation might come about ‘ with the goodwill of Great 
Britain,’ he was undoubtedly voicing the honest conviction of 
large numbers both of Republicans and*of Democrats. Was not 
that the doctrine preached for nearly forty years by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, one of the most prominent Radical politicians 
of the last century, and the one best and most widely known 
and respected on the American side of the Atlantic? I have shown 
in a former article * that the same doctrine has been sedulously 
preached in this country by Molesworth, by Cobden, by Bright, 


* See the article on ‘The Liberal Policy of Imperial Disintegration’ in 
this Review for March 1911. 
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and assented to by Gladstone and many other great Radicals. I 
do not state this as the obiter dictum of a mere Conservative—let 
me quote the opinion of Lord Elgin, the great Free Trade 
Governor-General of Canada under Lord John Russell and Lord 
Grey. Writing confidentially to his uncle Lord Grey, the 
Colonial Secretary, in March 1849, on the distress caused by the 
Free Trade revolution of 1846, and the consequent talk of annexa- 
tion, he said * : 

If not only the organs of the [Corn-law] League, but those of the 
Government and the Peel party are always writing as if it were an admitted 
fact that the Colonies, and more especially Canada, are a burden to be 
endured only because they cannot be got rid of, the end may be nearer than 
we wot of. 


But since the time of Lord Elgin, great Canadian statesmen 
like Sir John Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier have arisen to throw off the shackles of the exploded doc- 
trines of falsely-called Free Trade for themselves and their country. 
Retaining their love for the old Motherland and for their brethren 
in the other Dominions, they have, up to now, steadfastly aimed 
at their great Imperial ideal. As long ago as 1872, Lord Beacons- 
field declared, in his great speech at the Crystal Palace, that this 
country was learning from the Colonies, and especially from 
Canada, to repent of the anti-Imperial spirit of modern Radi- 
calism ; and at this moment, the great Constitutional Party in the 
United Kingdom, with all that is best in modern Liberalism, 
stands shoulder-to-shoulder with all the Dominions on this viial 
question. Is the very pioneer-State of the Imperial idea now 
going to fall out of the ranks, betray its comrades, and pass under 
the Caudine Forks? 

Mr. Chamberlain, the most illustrious Colonial statesman that 
England or the Empire has ever produced, and the one most 
endeared to every true Colonist, has offered to Canada, in words 
of gentle and pathetic warning, a counsel of patience. She would 
do well to wait till the short-lived Cobdenite tyranny in Downing 
Street is overpast. And what Mr. Chamberlain now advises as 
best for Canada, is very much the same as that which Lord Elgin, 
her Liberal Governor-General, desired for her in 1849. ‘ There 
is something very captivating,’ he wrote to the Liberal Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Grey, 


in the project of forming all the parts of this vast Empire into one huge 
Zollverein, with free interchange of commodities and uniform duties against 
the world without ; though without some federal legislation it might have 
been impossible to carry it out. Undoubtedly under such a system the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire would have been united by bonds which cannot 
be supplied under that on which we are now entering. 


* Walrond’s Letters of Lord Elgin, p. 102. 
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Lord Elgin’s thoughts were, at the moment, regrets for what 

might have been. Mr. Chamberlain’s words are a promise of 
‘ that which will assuredly come to pass at no distant day. 

Briefly to sum up: 

The Canadian nationality—young, manly, independent, and 
patriotic, to a degree almost unparalleled in history—stands, as 
President Taft has told her, at the parting of the ways. She has 
to decide which way she will go—and her decision will vitally 
affect not only the whole of her own future, but also that of the 
Empire. Which way will she take? 

President Taft beckons her to Washington, offering her great 
gifts and great responsibilities. Mr. Clark offers her the prospect 
of ‘One flag, the Stars and Stripes, from Central America to the 
North Pole’; and Senator Smith, of Michigan, says that ‘ Mr. 
Clark’s views, as expressed on the floor of the House, almost 
carry as much weight as if the Prime Minister of England had 
spoken ’—and he adds that ‘ Mr. Clark’s utterances are a blow at 
the English scheme of centralisation, the feasibility of which is 
apparent to anyene who studies the wonderful resources of the 
British Empire.’ Then Senator Cumming, of Iowa, tells her, ‘I 
am for the annexation of Canada, I always have been, and if it 
were generally understood that Canadian annexation was the 
purpose of the pending pact, it doubtless would help the measure 
in becoming law here (in the United States).’ Senator McCum- 
ber, of North Dakota, says decisively, ‘ Canadian annexation is 
the logical conclusion of reciprocity with Canada.’ Senator 
Jones, of Washington, is quite modest, ‘I would like to see Van- 
couver and British Columbia an integral part of the American 
Union.’ And similar messages are sent from numerous other 
suitors in the States. 

Drawing her eastward to the Homeland, instead of southward 
to Washington, are the ‘Hands Across the Sea.’ The recent 
debate in the House of Lords and the earlier one in the House of 
Commons at Westminster—the appeal of Mr. Chamberlain— 
the speeches of such men as Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, speaking from the very heart of Old 
England, and those of Lord Milner and Lord Selborne for South 
Africa, Lord Northcote for Australia, and Lord Curzon for India— 
these are the voices that are calling to Canada to hold to her place 
as the eldest daughter of the Imperial family. Within the Empire, 
she has grown to be one of the happiest, the noblest, and the most 
prosperous communities on the face of the earth. Leagued with 
the Empire—loved and admired by her Imperial kinsfolk in every 
quarter of the globe—she has an assured future more brilliant 
than any other in the world. Can her decision be doubtful? 


Roper LETHBRIDGE. 
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THE CCNSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION 
Il 


The improbability of sinister combinations will always be in proportion 
to the dissimilarity of the genius of the two bodies; and therefore every 
circumstance, consistent with harmony in all proper measures, which points 
out a distinct organization of the component materials of each is desirable.— 
Story, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, i. § 700. 
The Senate. 

Their House of Lords is a most noble institution. Having nothing 
to hope for by a change and a sufficient interest by means of their property 
in being faithful to the national interest, they form a permanent barrier 
against every pernicious innovation, whether attempted on the part of the. 
Crown or the Commons.—Hamitton, Works, i. 371. 

La division du corps législatif en deux Chambres ou Assemblées est, 
au XXe siécle, une institution presque générale chez les peuples qui 
pratiquent le gouvernement représentatif. . . . Toutes les nations qui ont 
adopté ce systéme |’ont, directement ou indirectement, emprunté & 1’Angle- 
terre.—Esmetn, Eléments de droit constitutionnel, 90. 


In the April issue of this Review I attempted a survey of the 
constitutional problem as it has developed itself during the last 
five years, with a view to showing how complex that problem was, 
how many and how various were the factors that had to be 
taken into account—the limitations of the legislative autonomy of 
the Commons, the assumption of alien powers by the Lords, 
and the usurpation of legislative and judicial authority by ‘the 
Executive. I suggested that no solution of the problem could 
be either adequate or permanent which neglected to take these 
factors into account, and that every partial settlement was bound 
to provoke reactions in unforeseen directions such as would only 
produce difficulties of another kind. We cannot apply to consti- 
tutional \questions what the logician calls the Method of Differ- 
ence. If we vary or abstract one factor we may alter the result 
not quantitatively but qualitatively, and none of the other factors 
will remain the same. The problems of politics are not those of 
physics. The statesman has to deal not with exact and calculable 
forces in a geometrical world, but with the living tissue of an 
organism in which a change in one part is communicated to every 
other part. 

The last two months have brought us no nearer a recognition 
of this aspect of the problem than we were before. The Bill for 
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the reform of the House of Lords introduced by Lord Lansdowne 
suffers, like the ‘ Veto’ Bill, from the defect of partial definition, 
The one attempts to limit the powers of the Upper House without 
reference to its constitution, the other is designed to reform its 
constitution without regard to the powers which it is to exercise, 
But the Veto Bill of the Government has at least the merit that it 
is meant to serve a practical purpose, and only a Government 
steering a course for a voyage to Laputa would be so rash as to 
embark at the very beginning of a new Parliament on a quest for 
that philosopher’s stone of politics, the ideal Second Chamber, 
The last election was nothing if not a mandate for the Veto Bill. 
For a parallel to such an authoritative pronouncement by the elec- 
torate upon the actual text of a legislative proposal we should have 
to go back to the year 1868, when Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions for 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church were put before the 
country. It is quite open to critics to say that the preamble was 
also before the country, but it was a preamble and nothing more,’ 
and before that preamble can be given effect the Government are 
entitled to say that its embodiment in a Bill must be a matter for 
submission to another election, when the present Parliament has 
run its natural course—failing, that is to say, a settlement by 
consent. From this point of view Unionist criticism of the 
Government is as idle as it is insincere. No one can have sup- 
posed that the Government were submitting the Veto Bill to the 
electorate as an ingenious mechanical contrivance which was 
never meant to do any legislative work. But though the Govern- 
ment can, and must, choose its own time for taking up the larger 
constitutional question, that does not preclude men less embar- 
rassed by the imperious exigencies of party politics from con- 
sidering in the meantime the lines upon which any ultimate settle- 
ment of that question must be made. It is from this point of 
view that I propose to consider the proposals put forward by the 
Unionist party and embodied in the Bill of their leader in the 
House of Lords. 

It is a strange irony of circumstance that the Chamber which 
has served as the archetype of so many other Chambers in foreign 
countries should now be subjected to a process of transformation 
which is designed to bring it into harmony with the variations 
upon the original type. The fact is, of course, that, as Sir 


1 The words of the preamble are as follows: ‘Whereas it is intended to 
substitute for the House of Bords, as it at present exists, a Chamber constituted 
on a popular instead of hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot immediately 
be brought into operation, And whereas provision will require hereafter to 
be made by Parliament in a measure effecting such substitution for limiting and 
defining the powers of the new Second Chamber, but it is expedient to make 
such provision as in this Act appears for restricting the existing powers of the 
House of Lords.’ 
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William Anson once remarked, this feudal assembly of tenants- 
in-chief was never designed to serve the purposes of a Second 
Chamber. How far the sponsors of the new scheme have had 
foreign analogies in mind we do not know. It would be a 
pleasing exercise in political science to compare the new Chamber 
with its analogues, but not, I think, a very profitable one. 

The foreign student of an indigenous Constitution—and no 
Constitution is ever anything else—is very apt to see not what 
is there, but what he has been accustomed to see, and by a process 
of auto-suggestion to discover resemblances where none exist. 
Gneist saw a Prussian prerogative in the hands of English 
Ministers ; Tocqueville and Laboulaye read the rights of mau 
in the American Constitution when its founders wrote the rights 
of States; Montesquieu beheld in the English Constitution a 
symmetry which was a refinement of his own acute and subtle 
intellect ; Hanotaux describes the French Cabinet in terms bor- 
rowed from Bagehot’s account of the English analogue, when they 
have already ceased to apply to the original. If such able and 
disciplined minds went astray with us, it is not likely that we shall 
fare any better with them. It was possible for foreign countries 
to adopt English institutions in proportion as they misunderstood 
them; it was possible to retain them in proportion as they 
developed them. 

We have also to beware of the poverty of the vocabulary of 
political science and of the varying uses to which the same terms 
may be put in different countries. Many have borrowed our 
terminology—‘ Parliament,’ ‘Cabinet,’ and the like—without 
borrowing the meaning we attached to it. Just as the coinage of 
the later Roman Empire and the formulae of the Frankish Chan- 
cellery were put to debased or alien uses in the countries of their 
adoption, so English institutions have often been copied bY the 
foreigners in little more than name. 

Moreover, an institution often changes its character while 
retaining its form, and survives to defeat the fondest hopes of its 
parents. The French Senate was the creation of the Monarch- 
ists, and became the creature of the Republicans by that strangest 
of political ironies by which, as our classical authority tells us, 
men realised a Republic while dreaming of a Monarchy. The 
Australian Colonies, when they became the architects of their 
own Constitutions, erected an Upper Chamber in order to 
strengthen the Lower by the expulsion of a nominee element 
which they deemed alien because official. It was only late, and 
with reluctance, that they learnt that they had put a bit in the 
mouth of responsible government, and weakened what they wished 
to make strong. Hamilton counselled the adoption of a Second 
Chamber in the American Constitution by analogies drawn from 

372 
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the functions of the House of Lords as a council of the Crown, 
which at the time he wrote The Federalist it still appeared to be; . 
but the House of Lords is no longer what he thought it was, 
while the American Senate has ceased to fulfil the purposes for: 
which he intended it. 

If Hamilton were alive to-day he would probably repudiate the 
American Senate as what Aristotle would call a perversion, and 
he would certainly regard the House of Lords as a melancholy 
example of corruptio optimi pessima. The function by which 
modern theorists justify the existence of a Second Chamber igs 
fulfilled not so much by the American Senate as by the Supreme 
Court. The German Bundesrath is to-day the nearest thing to 
what Hamilton meant by a Second Chamber, and none the less 
so for being, in the words of Laband, clarum et venerabile nomen, 
‘ only superficially akin to the Upper House of a Parliament.’ In 
other words, it is not so much a legislative body as an executive 
one, which is what most Second Chambers of any pedigree begin 
by being. But, in proportion as it has remained what it was, 
the Constitution itself has suffered an arrested development. 

To compare the Second Chambers of the various countries by 
eliminating the difference is a pleasant pastime, but the differ- 
ences are essential, and the resemblances an accident. There is 
no common term unless it be the dualism, and even that may 
just as often conceal a likeness between the two Chambers as 
conversely the monism of a Legislature may disguise its innate 
differentiation. Scotland had one Chamber and many ‘ fran- 
chises’; the American States have two Chambers and but one 
electorate. The former was as oligarchical as the latter is demo- 
cratic. To draw any conclusions as to the rights of an Upper 
House from the almost universal prevalence of bicameral Legis- 
latures, is as misleading as it would be to generalise as to the legal 
capacity of married women from the uniformity of monogamy in 
Europe. Just as in the one case one requires to know the law of 
civil and criminal liability, of real and personal property, so in 
the other one must know the law and custom governing every 
depository of public power. One may, indeed, pursue the analogy 
further, and point out that to argue from the legal position to 
the constitutional of an Upper House is as misleading as it would 
be to argue from the legal position of a married woman to her 
social status; the foreign inquirer who measured the social and 
domestic influence of Englishwomen by their position as persons 
at common law would arrive at some very erroneous conclusions 
when he investigated the doctrine of coverture. 

So the constitutional authority of an Upper House may be more 
or less than its legal powers—it is rarely or never the same. 

We may be quite sure, therefore, that no conclusions as to 
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the powers likely to be assumed by the new Second Chamber can 
be drawn by comparison with the powers exercised by other 
Chambers of a somewhat similar composition—the Senates of 
Italy and France, for example. We may be almost equally sure 
that the powers which are at present claimed for it by its authors 
—the powers, for example, at present exercised by the House of 
Lords which it is designed to replace—will not be those which it 
would eventually assume (supposing by a feat of the imagination 
we regard the Parliament Bill as subsequently repealed); they 
may be less or they may be greater. Even were its powers 
defined in a supplementary Bill, their scope would in practice 
depend very much on the affinities with the House of Commons 
which the system of election by colleges of members of Parlia- 
ment might develop. Were one political party continuously in 
power for ten years, like the Unionist Party from 1895 to 1905, 
with a large majority, the element elected by these colleges might 
transform the Upper House into a Chamber almost as nearly a 
duplicate of the Lower one as is the French Senate. Moreover, 
if the majority were topographically distributed in the constitu- 
encies in certain ways, not all the devices of the craftsmen of the 
new scheme could prevent its operating in the same direction. 

In matters like these we find ourselves in a region of pure 
speculation, and it would be possible for those who love to treat 
politics as a matter of mechanics to work out all kinds of results 
upon the basis of certain hypotheses. 

In this article the writer proposes to confine himself to what is 
clearly ascertainable and to leave such speculation on one side. 

Lord Lansdowne’s Bill contemplates a Chamber of 350 mem- 
bers divided into four main categories : 


(1) 100 qualified peers elected by the whole body of the peerage. 

(2) 100 Lords of Parliament nominated by the Prime Minister and 
the leader of the Opposition in proportions representative of the strength 
of parties in the House of Commons. ; 

(3) 120 Lords of Parliament elected by the members of the House of 
Commons divided into electoral colleges. 

(4) A group of three smaller categories of Princes of the Blood, Lords 
Spiritual, and Law Lords. 


The members of each of the three first categories are to sit for a 
term of twelve years, one-fourth retiring every three years, and 
therefore on the occasion of election and nomination the whole 
body will, once it is created, undergo an infusion of eighty new 
members. This idea of partial election at recurring intervals is, of 
course, no new one. It was advocated by Alexander Hamilton 
in words which have now become classical, as a via media between 
the conservatism of a permanent body, subject to no popular . 
control, and the radicalism of a temporary body, swayed in its 
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decisions by its liability to complete transformation at the hands 
of the electorate.* The architects of the American Constitution 
thought they had hit the mean between the irresponsibility of a 
despotic perpetuity and that of a servile insecurity. The 
principle has also been adopted in the constitution of the Senates 
of France and Australia ; and in Republican countries like France, 
where there is no ‘Crown’ to personify the permanence of the 
State, justification has been found for it among jurists on the 
ground that it provides an organ with a continuous existence, 
capable of fulfilling the functions performed by our own Privy 
Council on a demise of the Crown. Much has also been written 
in praise of the union of maturity with innovation which the 
system of periodical infusion of an existing assembly by a new 
element is supposed to secure. The experience of the senior 
members, it has been argued, tempers the impatience of their 
juniors, while the electoral mandate of the new members acts as 
an instruction to the old. These are undeniable advantages, 
but if they have any practical application at all they imply an 
unlimited veto on the part of the assembly which claims them. 
But it must be remembered that in Constitutions of this kind the 
Upper Houses so composed have had to deal with Lower Houses 
in which the feature distinguishing our own Constitution—the 
prerogative of Ministerial dissolution of the Lower House—does 
not exist. When such an ‘ appeal to the country ’ is possible, the 
presumption is against coequal powers in the case of the Second 
Chamber, for, ex hypothesi, the Lower House is more directly in 
contact with the electorate. In America and in France, either in 
‘theory or in practice, or both, the Ministry cannot dissolve the 
Lower House, which runs on to the full limit of its statutory term. 
Moreover, in the Australian Commonwealth and States the 
English tradition, that a Government which cannot command a 
majority or secure the passage of its legislation may dissolve, has 
nothing like the force which it has here, and the dissolution of the 
Lower House before the expiry of its statutory term is unusual. 
It is also possible in the last resort for the Ministry to dissolve the 
Upper House before the end of its statutory term * in the event 
of a serious disagreement between the two Houses. Here, then, 
is the obvious hiatus in Lord Lansdowne’s scheme. Another 
advantage claimed for the principle of a rotatory appeal to a 
senatorial electorate at not infrequent intervals is that it prevents 
the permanent ascendancy of any one party in the Senate so con- 

2 Story, following Hamilton: ‘It seems paradoxical to assert, but it is 
theoretically as wel] as practically true, that a deep-felt responsibility is incom- 
patible with great frequency of-elections.’ (I. § 710.) Perpetuity, on the other 
hand, he regards as making for the aggrandisement of irresponsible power. 

3 Simultaneous dissolution is possible in the Australian Commonwealth; in 
Victoria consecutive dissolution. 
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stituted. This confident anticipation has, however, never been 
realised, for the development of the caucus in modern political 
life has upset all the calculations of the theorists of earlier genera- 
tions. In the case of Lord Lansdowne’s scheme, however, the 
Senatorial term is so long—at least double that in any modern 
Constitution--that the danger of such an ascendancy would be 
sensibly diminished in the case of the Liberal party. To secure 
an overwhelming proportion of the 220 members nominated or 
elected proportionately to the strength of party, the Liberals 
would have to be in power with a very large majority for over nine 
years, and even then they would be handicapped by the permanent 
ascendancy of the four-fifths of the hundred elected peers which 
the Conservatives could always command. But when the Con- 
servatives were in power under similar conditions, their complete 
domination of the Upper House is much more within the bounds 
of probability, for they would have the scales weighted with these 
eighty peers in their favour. This is a serious flaw in the equity 
of the scheme, and one cannot regard with any great confidence 
Lord Lansdowne’s plea that the peers would not necessarily 
elect their fellows on purely party lines. The mere fact that peers 
will in future be eligible for seats in the Commons will bring them 
into the arena of party strife, and will accentuate political feeling 
among them, and this feeling is sure to reflect itself in their 
election of their fellow-peers. 

On the other hand, the principle of rotatory election and 
nomination has this conspicuous advantage, that it does infuse 
into the Upper Chamber every third year a new element which 
may act in a degree out of all proportion to the smallness of its 
numbers as an indication to that House of the trend of popular 
feeling if it has got out of touch with it. This factor, however, 
will be of less weight in the case of Lord Lansdowne’s Bill, 
because the new element is elected not by the constituencies but 
by their representatives, and it is a little surprising to find the 
Unionist party, which is always claiming that a General Election 
captures but a transient mood of the electorate reflected through 
an imperfect medium of representation, devising a scheme under 
which the Upper House is to be recruited not by a fresh appeal 
to the electorate, but to representatives of it in the Commons 
who, ex hypothesi, may have outlived their mandate by three or 
more years. 

It is here that the whole principle of indirect election is seen 
at its weakest. Elections are at best an imperfect method of 
representation, but an elected electorate carries the imperfection 
still further. The question is admittedly a very difficult one ; 

4 Story : ‘ The biennial (rotatory) appeal to the States must forever prohibit 
any permanent combination for sinister purposes.’ 
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an electoral college elected ad hoc, and dissolvable the moment it 
has performed its function of election, would be a mere mandatory 
body chosen to vote a particular ‘ticket,’ like the American 
primaries. On the other hand, if the election of Senators were 
entrusted to an independent local authority, such as a county 
council, there would be a distinct danger of importing a distract- 
ing party strife into the deliberations of bodies which were meant 
to serve another purpose. Even when, as in America, the choice 
of Senators has been entrusted not to a local government author- 
ity but to the State legislatures, the result has been to degrade all 
its other functions to this level and to make the legislators of the 
State mere instruments of a national caucus for the nomination 
of the Federal Senate. In France, where more ingenuity has 
been bestowed upon this question than anywhere else, an attempt 
has been made to surmount some of these difficulties by the forma- 
tion of electoral colleges which are at once local and national, con- 
sisting of the parliamentary deputies and members of the depart- 
mental council of each department, reinforced by one or more 
delegates from each communal council in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the commune. But the system has never been regarded 
as entirely satisfactory, and the constitutional revision of 1884 
and subsequent resolutions by the Chamber of Deputies have all 
tended in the direction of bringing these colleges more in line 
with the principle of direct representation. This is, indeed, the 
trend of modern political thought; the principle of indirect elec- 
tion is more and more discredited. The collateral principle of a 
special franchise for the Upper House has also fallen into dis- 
favour ; the history of the American States, the Australian Com- 
monwealth, and the Australian Colonies all point in the direction 
of an approximation in the character of the two Chambers. But 
wherever such a tendency to approximation operates, there follows 
aa its natural sequence a claim by the Upper House to powers 
coequal with those of the Lower one. And in the event of such 
powers being conceded there must, of course, under any system 
of parliamentary government, be presumed a power on the part 
of the Executive to dissolve the Upper House as well as the Lower 
and appeal to the country. To dissolve such a complex House of 
categories as is proposed in the new scheme would obviously be a 
reductio ad absurdum, and yet—this is another flaw in the 
scheme—we are left with the supposition that this House is to 
exercise powers coequal with the Lower House. There are, of 
course, vague suggestions of joint. sessions and a referendum to 
meet such difficulties, but they are not an integral part of the 
scheme, and until their operation has been defined Lord Lans- 
downe’s Bill can only be regarded as a very academic exercise in 
political speculation. 
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The system of indirect election is defended by Lord Curzon 
and Lord Lansdowne on the ground that direct election by large 
constituencies would give us a Second Chamber which was little 
more than a duplicate of the First. This is approximately true 
—how true would:depend on whether it were wholly or partially 
elected at one and the same time—but except under a Federal 
system, where the Upper Chamber represents the principle of 
State sovereignty, it is only a duplicate Chamber which can in a 
modern State claim equality of powers. 

But waiving this question and granting that indirect election 
is preferable to direct, I am by no means sure that local colleges 
of members of Parliament are the best way to secure representa- 
tion. Much, of course, will depend on the distribution of these 
colleges, but no imaginable scheme of distribution can prevent 
grave inequalities in the representation of communities. There 
are large districts—larger, I presume, than any single college - 
ean cover—in which one or other of the two parties commands 
almost the entire representation in Parliament: the Liberals in 
Wales, in Scotland, and in Yorkshire ; the Conservatives in the 
Home Counties. The large minorities at present unrepresented 
in these areas will be no more represented in the Upper House than 
in the Lower. I think therefore that the attempt to make 
the Upper House partially representative of local communities is 
doomed to failure, and it would have been far better to entrust 
the election of the Lords of Parliament to the Commons acting 
as a whole. It is certainly idle to suppose that members of 
Parliament will be any the less under the control of the party whips 
because they meet to elect the Lords of Parliament in a dozen 
county halls instead of in a single committee-room of the House 
of Commons. 

As for the hundred nominee Lords of Parliament who are to 
be chosen by the leaders of the two parties on the system at present 
adopted in appointing the committees of selection, it is difficult to 
see why they should not be elected in the same way as the 120 
Lords chosen by the electoral colleges. The leaders of the two 
parties would have no difficulty in securing the election of their 
nominees, although it is conceivable that they may leave greater 
latitude of choice to their followers in the colleges if they enjoy this 
independent power of nomination. I doubt if the leaders will 
be any the less partisan in their nominations than their followers 
in the elections. The plan suggests a somewhat disingenuous 
attempt to disguise the surrender of the prerogative of creation of 
peers which is presupposed by the whole scheme. 

There remains the election of peers with special qualifications 
by the whole body of the hereditary peerage. The retention of 
the hereditary element in this form is intelligible enough. To 
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reform the House of Lords on an electoral basis is as difficult 
as to disestablish the Church of England on a Presbyterian 
system ; in each case one has to take into account the ‘ franchises’ 
of the peer and the patron of a living, and the one incorporeal 
hereditament represented by a peerage is certainly entitled to as 
much respect as the other known as an advowson. It is, perhaps, 
fortunate for this generation that it was long ago decided that a 
peerage is inalienable, otherwise the cost of expropriation would 
be too appalling to contemplate. As it is, one must not only take 
account of the respect due to a historic institution, but also the 
argument put forward by Lord Curzon in favour of an inducement 
to the aristocracy to do the State some service. The idea of 
restricting the choice of the peers to those of their number who 
have ‘ qualified’ themselves by holding some high office of State 
or his Majesty’s commission, or by serving in the House of 
Commons or on some local body, has the further advantage of 
inducing peers to enter on an apprenticeship to public life. But 
it is quite conceivable that there may be peers of high qualities of 
eharacter or intellect who have not been able to avail themselves 
of such opportunities, and it is difficult to see why these should 
be entirely excluded from election by their fellow-peers. It would 
seem obvious that some room should be found for the operation 
of open election to secure the admission of such as these. 

It will be apparent from this analysis that the composition of 
the new House would be extremely complex—so complex as to 
make it an unknown quantity. The appointment of nearly two- 
- thirds of its members by the Lower House at one time and another 
would seem to suggest that its relations with that House would, 
on the whole, be of a harmonious character, were it not for the 
long tenure which these members, once appointed, will enjoy. It 
remains to consider the means suggested rather than defined by 
which disagreements with the Lower House are to be settled. 
Lord Lansdowne—judging by his contribution * to the debate on 
the second reading of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Referendum Bill 
—has in contemplation a whole series of expedients : two succes- 
sive presentations of a disputed measure to the Upper House, 
followed by a joint conference and (are we to say or?) a joint 
session, with the Referendum for an ‘ exceptional class ’ of Bills. 
This is vague in the extreme. The Referendum and joint ses- 
sions are obviously exclusive alternatives, and we can only pre- 
sume that the Referendum is to be reserved for the class of Bills 
defined by statute, as to which it is sufficient to say that it will 
pass the wit of man to arrive at such a definition or to devise a 
tribunal competent to interpret it. Unless Ministers know before- 
hand whether their Bills are to be submitted to a Referendum or 


* The Times, March 29. 
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not, they will draft them on the presumption that such may be 
the fact. ‘That will mean electioneering draughtsmanship. The 
prospect of a Referendum will be fatal to Parliamentary legisla- 
tion. Under the present system a Minister can afford to accept 
compromises on each amendment to his Bill with a view to meet- 
ing the wishes of its critics at each stage in its passage through 
Committee. But each compromise is made at the expense of one 
or other group of extremists, and on a Referendum the extremists 
on both sides, those who thought the Bill went too far and those 
who thought it did not go far enough, might unite to defeat it. A 
Minister will be under a strong temptation to draft his Bills in 
such a drastic form as will appeal most directly to party feeling 
in the country, and to do this he must simplify their content. 
But modern legislation is of such a technical character, that the 
only way to do this will be to reserve for the departments the task 
of giving the Bill practical effect by subsequent legislation, and 
the evils of this withdrawal of power from Parliament are too 
notorious to contemplate with any degree of equanimity. The 
Referendum is a thoroughly vicious and reactionary device in this 
respect : it withdraws power from Parliament only to confer it 
upon the Executive. The prospect of joint conferences is a much 
more hopeful one ; there is no reason why they should not find a 
place in some amendment of the Parliament Bill, on the lines 
originally contemplated by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
resolutions. But it is doubtful whether joint conferences can 
ever be anything more than diplomatic and informal. There is 
always a limit to their operation set by the necessity of giving 
the last word to each of the two Houses who are represented at 
them. The difficulty here is the same as that which has presented 
itself in the attempt to devolve legislation upon Standing Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons. The House has always insisted 
on having the last word on the Report stage,* and when Bills are 
sent to such Committees, instead of being kept in Committee of the 
whole, the House inevitably regards the Report stage as an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the rights which it would otherwise have exer- 
cised in Committee of the whole House. Another limit is set by 
the responsibility of the Minister for the Bill. 

As for joint sessions, they have, of course, a finality which a 
joint conference can never possess, but it is difficult to see how a 
Ministry responsible to the Lower House, and able to dissolve it, 
can consent to a joint session of that House with a House over 
which it has no such control. Joint sessions are only possible under 
the Cabinet system when, as in Australia, they are preceded 
by a simultaneous or consecutive dissolution of both Houses, or 

* See Mr. Balfour’s very suggestive remarks in his evidence before the 
Select Committee on Procedure (1906). 
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when, as in South Africa, the Upper House is very small in 
numbers and uniform in composition. A Ministry defeated in 
such a joint session, and with no opportunity of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the Upper House, would be in a very precarious 
position and could do nothing but resign. 

To us it seems that Lord Lansdowne’s Bill, were it carried into 
law, would afford a very strong argument for the acceptance of 
the Parliament Bill, for it is only by such simple machinery as 
the latter provides that the new House could operate with any 
success. Given such a House, it might be possible to make some 
slight modifications in the Parliament Bill—for example, to in- 
troduce joint conferences and to concede to the Upper House the 
right not to reject or amend Money Bills, but to suggest amend- 
ments to them. Further than this a Liberal Government could 
not be expected to go. , 

To summarise the situation in a few words : Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill, with an illusory exception, destroys the prerogative of crea- 
tion of peers, by which alone a Liberal Government can give effect 
to the wishes of the electorate in a conflict with the Upper House, 
without, as the Bill stands, providing any effective substitute for 
it. Even a joint session might fail to provide such a substitute. 
Furthermore, the extreme probability of the permanent ascen- 
dancy of the Unionist Party in the new House will make it impos- 
sible for a Liberal Government to introduce in that House even 
its departmental Bills of secondary importance—they would pro- 
bably be rejected on their second reading—and yet it is essential 
that in any new Second Chamber the old usage of introducing Bills 
into the Upper House, practically abandoned by both parties, 
should be restored if only to relieve the work of the House of 
Commons. But even when these objections are waived, the fact 
remains that the scheme is premature. The reform of the 
House of Lords should be preceded by the reform of the House of 
Commons. Before we can decide what the powers of the Upper 
House are to be we must know what are to be the powers of the 
Lower House. We must restore the legislative autonomy of the 
Commons so far as such autonomy is compatible with the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet, the unity of legislation, the co- 
operation of the departments, and the preservation of scientific 
draughtsmanship. The first step in that restoration is some 
scheme of devolution of legislative powers upon local bodies. 
Devolution of such powers upon Standing Committees of the 
House itself has gone as far as is compatible with preserving the 
organic unity of the House and the control of the Cabinet. Con- 
currence of Standing Committees and of committee of the whole 
House is impossible, while substitution of committees for the 
whole House would be suicidal. The adoption of the latter course 
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would simply reproduce the worst evils of the American committee 
system, under which the House of Representatives has ceased to 
have any organic will at all. The Chairman would be the rival 
of the Minister in charge of the Bill, and the Minister would be 
the rival of his colleagues. A reform of the House of Commons 
by devolution would, by restoring the control of the House over 
Bills, put a limit to the necessity of legislation by the departments 
and of revision by the House of Lords. It would also diminish 
the area of conflict between the two Houses by removing out of 
the sphere of contention Bills—the Scottish Land Bill, for 
example—which, although commanding the almost unanimous 
support of the community for which they are intended, are at 
present treated as mere pawns in the party game between the two 
Houses. 

Only by taking into account all these things will it be possible 
to see this problem steadily and to see it whole. 
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SIDELIGHTS QN THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY AND PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 


IF Milton could describe Paradise, which, unless we believe in the 
migration of souls, he certainly never saw : if Schiller, who never 
left his German native land, could so wonderfully describe the 
Swiss landscapes : and if; on the other hand, we remember the 
Greek saying that nothing is so difficult as to know oneself, in 
spite of the fact that one never leaves oneself for a second while 
life lasts—then we may conclude that it is the more easy to 
describe things the less one knows of them. And there is some- 
thing true in this paradox. The more superficially we come into 
contact with men and their surroundings the more apparent will 
be their peculiarities. 

The modern means of communication bring nations so close 
together that their habits and customs become almost one, and it 
has become difficult to show wherein exactly the differences lie. 
It may therefore seem presumptuous to want to speak about the 
English. For many years a stream of travellers has flowed across 
the Straits of Dover and the North Sea and emptied itself into our 
country, in consequence of which our upper classes are steeped in 
English customs. We ‘lunch,’ we take ‘ five o’clock tea’ with 
‘toast,’ we play ‘ golf,’ ‘cricket,’ ‘lawn tennis,’ and ‘ bridge’; 
we watch ‘ football matches,’ and, after dinner, for which we have 
put on our dinner jackets, we drink our ‘ brandy and soda ’ in the 
‘hall’ or the ‘bar.’ In summer we go to a ‘ garden party,’ in 
winter to a ‘ rout,’ and at Christmas we decorate our rooms with 
mistletoe. Our houses, too, are English, and our hygienic ideas we 
get from England. The high claims put forward by our working 
classes are of English origin, as are also our ‘ strikes’ and ‘ inter- 
views.’ And when we regard this strange fact from a higher plane, 
we see that nearly all Europe has adopted the English system of 
two Houses of Parliament. Nevertheless, I venture to say that we 
know less of the English than perhaps we do of the Patagonians, as 
these primitive creatures are easier to fathom than the complicated 
peculiarities of the English. 

We Austrians, inhabitants of a country which can be traversed 
in a journey of thirty-six hours, can with difficulty picture to our- 
selves the British Empire, on which the sun never sets, and which 
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contains 400,000,000 human beings. We, who for decades have 
been quarrelling and fighting without being able to settle our petty 
disputes at home, are lost in amazement when we contemplate a 
statesmanship which is able to give a form of constitution to the 
enlightened Hindus, the half-savage Kaffirs, the Egyptian Fella- 
hin, and the clever Canadian French. Only men endowed with 
extraordinary characteristics could, under the most varied and 
difficult circumstances, exercise such power—which power, on its 
side, has to exercise a great influence on the formation of cha- 
racter and the conditions of life. 

Education explains why it is that England has expanded so 
enormously during the last century. At school sport takes the 
first place, books the second. The development of the body is 
at the foundation of all education. Physical exercises give a boy 
a taste for adventure and equip him with energy, initiative, per- 
severance, calmness, self-confidence, and an extraordinary self- 
control. 

In England the school, which prepares a man for the battle of 
life, strives to develop individuality and character, and lays greater 
stress on these points than on scientific training. A twelve-year- 
old schoolboy there is much freer than an undergraduate is with us. 
He is inspired by the words, ‘ Go ahead,’ ‘ Help yourself.” Sport 
keeps him simple, while at the same time it makes him an active, 
energetic and determined man. In England the ideal is indepen- 
dence—with us rank in the social scale. 

As by rounding the fist and looking through the little opening 
one can take in a wide view, so little peculiarities and ‘idioms in 
language can help one to understand a nation. For example, the 
German in old servility writes Sie (you) with a capital letter, 
and ich (1) with a small one. The Frenchman, son of a revolution 
which hoisted the flag of equality, writes both words with a small 
letter. The Englishman writes ‘you’ (Sie) with @ small and 
‘I’ (ich) with a big one. This self-consciousness shows itself 
also in another little way. If it is a question of calling someone’s 
attention, the German, reckoning on curiosity, says ‘ Héren Sie 
mal’—‘ Listen’; the Frenchman, knowing his countryman’s 
love of gossip, ‘ Dites donc’; the Englishman, proud and self- 
conscious, shouts, ‘I say!’ implying ‘ stop still!’ 

But education alone does not explain the spread of the English 
nation. The law of inheritance may help to account for it, too. 
In contrast to Continental laws, a father in England is not bound 
to provide for the future of his children. He may do as he likes 
with his possessions. The result is diverse. By the law of 
entail, that powerful aristocracy was created in which the eldest 
sons were brought up for public service, and, owing to their inde- 
pendence and freedom from all petty cares, were able to devote 
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themselves entirely to the good of the nation. The example set by 
the nobility was copied by the middle class. Being convinced 
that the initiative and desire for activity, both of which are 
inherent to the English national character, will develop in their 
children, the Englishman does not feel bound to leave wealth to 
his descendants, so it has become customary to leave the greater 
part, if not the whole of one’s wealth, to the eldest son. This 


plan exercises a great influence on the younger members of the. 


family. From earliest youth they have been brought up with the 
idea that if they are to enjoy at their father’s death the comforts 
and luxuries to which they have been accustomed, they must 
provide them for themselves. Consequently the thought of a 
large family is not dreaded in England as it is on the Continent. 
In further consequence of this system of inheritance the daughters 
get next to no dowry—all the more reason, then, for the young 
men to make their way in the world, and by their own efforts to 
become independent, to get rich and to make their own home, 
Realising, too, that trade and industry are the foundations of the 
Empire, the commercial class reaches a high position. 

A further reason for the aggrandisement of the Empire lies 
in the national pride, which fills the breast of every English 
subject. The Englishman has adopted for his motto ‘‘ Civis 
Romanus sum.’ An action like that of Lord Palmerston’s—who 
in the fifties threatened to intervene with the English fleet and 
was ready to provoke a Kuropean war, when Greece refused 
rights to an English subject, the Jewish merchant, Don Pacifico 
—confirms in a wonderful way the prestige of the Empire, and 
allows immense countries to be governed by incredibly small 
means. 

Amongst all the English characteristics practicalness takes the 
first place. It is apparent on all occasions. For example, with 
duelling—which he, however, discourages on religious grounds— 
an Englishman has no sympathy; he simply cannot understand 
how an insult can be avenged by the person insulted exposing 
himself to the possibility of being shot or of becoming a cripple. 
A court of justice settles the question, and the award of damages is 
the penalty ; the amount of this compensation (damages 10,0001. 
are not uncommon) proves a far more efficacious means against 
slander than the fear of a sword thrust. In contrast with the 
Frenchman, who tries to get rich by saving, the Englishman 
thinks of becoming rich by working; and as he requires much 
money to be comfortable, he provides for the future by insurance. 
We, who are not so economical as the French, and not so specu- 
lative and industrious as the English, depend for wealth on chance 
or on the lottery numbers which we have seen in our dreams. In 
England State lotteries have not been allowed for three genera- 
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tions. And as we, with our easy-going character, do not like to 
think anxiously of the morrow, we seldom burden our budget with 
insurance premiums. The life insurance premiums amounted 
with us in 1909 to 3129 compared with 18,236 million crowns in 
England. 

Another characteristic of the Englishman is his faculty for 
saving time, and thereby avoiding what is unnecessary and useless. 
What a difference there is in concluding a simple letter! We 
require for that three lines, whilst the English use only the two 
words ‘ yours truly.’ 

Time is money. I remember being struck by an Englishman 
arranging an interview for 11.27, not half-past eleven. 

The way in which lunch is taken at Pimm’s, Lyons’, or at 
other restaurants in the City, enables us to understand the impor- 
tance of business in this centre of the world’s trade. Standing, a 
man devours a few sandwiches ; some Sybarites may indulge in a 
hot dish whilst sitting on a stool, but this stool has only three legs, 
and is so high and uncomfortable that one cannot endure it more 
than five minutes. A Turkish proverb says : Better sit than stand, 
better lie than sit, better be dead than lie. The energetic 
Anglo-Saxon would, however, say : Better stand than sit, better 
walk than stand, and (if we include America) better run than 
walk. The portrait of an Englishman would be incomplete if his 
ease of manner were not mentioned. He is always perfectly 
natural, never mind to what high official or dignitary he may 
be speaking. The servile manner of address, using the third 
person plural instead of the second person, which is so customary 
with our lower classes, when speaking to those socially above 
them, is unknown in England. 

In the English Parliament—where it may be incidentally re- 
marked the members sit with their hats on—the speaker, when 
he rises to address the House, speaks straight to the point without 
any artificial preamble—and with his hands in his pockets. An 
English audience is serious, unassuming, and not nearly so alarm- 
ing asa foreign one. In 1873 I attended a meeting in London of 
the shareholders of the Rustchuff-Varna Railway, with which I, 
in the name of the Oriental Railways, had made a contract. The 
chairman, not being able to answer all the questions put to him 
by the shareholders, proposed simply to the assembly that I should 
appear on the platform. Not for one moment did I feel in any 
way embarrassed, although reporters were in front of me, and my 
knowledge of the language was anything but complete. A short 
time afterwards, I was commissioned by my chief to speak here 
in Vienna to a representative assembly from the Austrian-Otto- 
man Bank on the amalgamation of that company with the Otto- 
man Bank. After the meeting someone expressed his astonish- 
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ment that I appeared so hot, because I had fanned myself g0 
incessantly—but the agitation of the report in my hand was due 
to nervousness, not to heat. 

We have nothing here to compare with the amount of charities 
which are frequently met with in England, and which are started 
owing to the enormous difference between the great wealth and 
the incredible poverty. Thousands of people devote themselves 
systematically to relieving the poor. In Whitaker's Almanack 
for 1910 I found a list of eighty-four charity bequests ranging from 
10,0001. to 500,000/. ; they amounted to 3,652,0001., and repre- 
sented 23 per cent. of the total sum left. Glancing cursorily 
through the Charity Register of 1910, I gathered that the receipts 
of the charitable institutions in London, including the Bible and 
Missionary Societies, amounted to 8,500,000I. 

To characterise a nation without mentioning the ‘woman’ 
would be building a house without a roof or a foundation. What 
distinguishes a lady of the higher and upper middle classes in 
England from her sister abroad is her independence, due on the 
one hand to the respect which she enjoys and which allows no 
man to approach her but with the greatest deference, and pre- 
vents him using a coarse word in her presence—and, on the other, 
to her athletic upbringing, which removes all ideas of helplessness 
and timidity, so often attributed to the feminine sex. The young 
girl goes out alone, and unmolested and unharmed visits her rela- 
tions in India and Canada. Intelligence and common sense, grace- 
fulness and feminine charm, a lack of coquettishness and affectation 
are the characteristics of the refined English lady, which word, 
like that of gentleman, includes a long series of good qualities. 
The English lady treats social life more as duty than as pleasure; 
she takes a keen interest in politics, and many a member of Par- 
liament owes his privilege of being allowed to put M.P. after his 
name to the influence of his wife among the electors. 

English women have greater capacity for enjoying solitude 
and occupying themselves with the duties of their surroundings 
than those on the Continent. They accustom themselves easily 
to leading a country life, whilst the Parisian and the Viennese 
(who resemble each other so much) cften prevent their husbands 
retiring from business and living in the country. 

Strongly marked individuality, natural need for independence, 
lack of wealth, which latter often obliges the daughters of good 
families to earn their living, enable women of the upper middle 
classes to take a more prominent position in the world than 
do women in foreign countries. Ladies as doctors, journalists, 
nurses, heads of business houses, are often to be met with. English 
women have proved in various ways that they have had their 
share in rendering the Anglo-Saxon race efficient and thorough. 
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English laws give married women rights as to their property, and 
for the last twenty years they have been allowed to have a vote in 
municipal elections. We have only to refer to the suffragette move- 
ment as evidence of their wish to have a parliamentary vote 
also. 
It is not possible to speak about English peculiarities without 
mentioning ‘ snobbery ’—this word cannot be translated, which - 
proves it to be essentially English. The social division of classes 
is more intricate in England than anywhere else. In each of 
the three divisions—upper, middle, and working classes—are a 
number of sub-divisions. With the exception of a few learned 
men who have acquired importance, the boundary is settled by 
the amount of income. The workman who earns 50s. a week 
feels himself vastly superior to one who gets 30s. ; he, again, ranks 
higher than a day labourer. The same difference is to be found 
among commercial people and aristocrats. Somewhere or other 
I have come across the word Gesellschaftspyramide, which de- 
scribes exactly the social differences in England. The democratic 
feeling in that country makes it possible for everyone and anyone 
to reach the summit of the pyramid—hence the characteristic but 
untranslatable word ‘ pushing,’ with its meaning of striding for- 
ward, and getting higher, or at least appearing to do so. 

The German undergraduate gladly wears his cap and sash to 
proclaim himself a student; the French workman feels his im- 
portance in his blue blouse ; the Englishman, on the other hand, 
imitates in dress those above him in station. The omnibus driver 
wears (or, rather, wore) a frock coat and top hat, like his pas- 
sengers, and everywhere, and especially on Sundays, we meet 
women of the lower classes wearing the cast-off, smart but shabby, 
velvet and silk dresses of their mistresses, which strikes us as 
peculiar. This snobbishness has a great influence on English life. 
The growth of London is directly due to it—the middle classes 
wish to live in a house of their own, and if France sends yearly 
to England eggs to the value of 15,000,000 francs, it is because 
the wife of the small English farmer is more taken up with imitat- 
ing her betters in her ‘drawing-room’ than in looking after her 
poultry yard. 

I can find no psychological explanation for the extraordinary 
fact that the Englishman, the beau-idéal of common sense and cool 
headedness, should so strive after extremes. Everything in Eng- 
land becomes enormous; the population of its capital is greater 
than that of all the large towns in Austria-Hungary together. 
The unit of money—the pound sterling—is twenty-four times 
bigger than ours. Boundless is the respect for forms and conven- 
tions—take, for example, their unpractical weights, measures, and 
coinage. The Englishman calls his home—a narrow, ugly building 
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with three windows in front—his ‘castle’; his park with an 
area of fifty hectares is, however, his ‘ garden.’ Nowhere in the 
world are contrasts so striking as in England. The riches 
and refinement of the ‘ West End’ are in alarming contrast 
to the poverty and squalor of the 500,000 inhabitants of the ‘ Bast 
End.’ The City resembles in the daytime an ant-heap—at night 
- a churchyard. The theatres produce either works by the almost 
divine Shakespeare, or incredibly insipid and sensational pieces, 
Terribly stiff with the stranger, the Englishman is, on the other 
hand, without his equal in charm of manner with anyone brought 
to his home—he is either foe or friend. Although strict in his 
views on morality (we may recall the ostracism of Byron, Parnell, 
Gorki, and others) he is otherwise extraordinarily free ; anyone 
is allowed to put up a platform in the open air in fashionable 
Hyde Park, and to hold forth there his political or religious 
views. Easy as it is to get married in England, it is excessively 
difficult and expensive to get divorced. Comfortable and refined 
as a London house is inside, unutterably sad is the impression of 
a London street, with its monotonous, inartistic rows of houses, 
which seem to be made of pasteboard. Punch has cleverly 
caricatured this. A tenant was showing his landlord a wall in his 
house which had tumbled down. The owner thought for a long 
time what could have caused the damage, and at last exclaimed: 
‘T’ll wager some one leant against it.’ 


I will now glance rapidly at the political situation in the 
island. With only a slight knowledge of the English one might 
think them the easiest nation to describe, but that would be 
a mistake. Easy as it might be to understand the English indi- 
vidual, it is difficult to determine the British national character. 
The national economy is not identical with the sum of 
the individual economies, nor is the character of the nation the 
same as the character of the individual—otherwise many things 
which we see happening in the United Kingdom would be inex- 
plicable to us; notably the obsession as to invasion which has 
been lying like a ton weight on millions of Englishmen, as though 
their island were encircled by German ships of war. This fear of 
invasion amounting to paroxysm is a sign of overstrung nerves, in 
consequence of which one imagines dangers coming from every 
direction but the right one. Truly hysterical was that dread of 
Germany, which even appeared in some of the best newspapers, 
and caused a member in the House to ask the Minister for War 
whether he was aware that near Charing Cross 50,000 Mauser 
rifles and 7,500,000 cartridges were concealed, and that in Eng- 
land there were 66,000 trained German soldiers. No less surpris- 
ing is it to hear a Minister in office in England, that country which 
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reverences ancient institutions so highly, declare in referring to 
the aristocracy, of which the country is rightly proud, that ‘ money 
is like a heap of manure, which to be useful must be scattered 
abroad.’ 

To understand these proceedings it will be necessary to take 
a general view of the situation in England, and thereby endeavour 
to understand the importance of those very diverse and difficult 
problems—economic, military, social and agricultural—which 
press for a solution. 

When a man who generally enjoys robust health falls ill in 
middle life, the germs of disease, which have been dormant in his 
constitution for a long time, are apt to develop in consequence of 
enfeebled powers of resistance. The British Empire appears to 
be in a similar condition; for, as by a magic stroke, problems 
which have been long slumbering have come forward into the light. 
If we look for the causes which have disturbed the condition of 
political peace, enjoyed for so many years, we must recognise and 
acknowledge the recent changes in the political and agricultural 
conditions of life. 

Until lately, political life in England has been characterised, 
not so much by striking events—such as have come into promi- 
nence abroad—but rather by lack of them. National, social, and 
economic problems seem to have been solved there by parlia- 
mentary reform at home. During the fifty years since the Indian 
Mutiny, no great disturbances have arisen in the vast empire. 
It almost seemed as if the movement which aimed at uprooting 
nations, and which was the characteristic sign of the latter half of 
the last century, would stop short on the borders of the British 
Empire—for the Irish question was not one of language, but of 
agrarian laws and Home Rule after religious difficulties had been 
settled by the Catholic Emancipation Act. When the generals 
of the Victorian age could dare to summon for their South African 
campaign picked troops from India—where 20,000 English hold 
sway over natives 10,000 times greater in number—a burst of 
admiration went through the whole civilised world in realising the 
statesmanship of the Island Empire, which apparently had 
answered the one great question of the century. England also 
seemed free from the second political anxiety, which was disturb- 
ing other countries. A social question which occupied men’s 
minds abroad—a labour party demanding recognition—did not 
arise there ; the two political parties—Conservative and Liberal— 
succeeded one another as they had done for centuries. Consti- 
tutional principles were able also to influence economic life, as 
was proved by Chambers of Commerce and Boards for settling 
labour disputes. The vast political and economic freedom, the 
sharp separation between the educated and uneducated artisans, 
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the high wage of the former seemed to bridge over the chasm 
between capital and labour. England was the country of social 
freedom without a Socialistic current. 

A third force gave England—compared with other Powers—a 
splendid isolation. No trace was discernible there of the strong 
agrarian agitation so evident on the Continent. For more than a 
hundred years the United Kingdom had placed its entire foreign 
and home political economy at the service of trade, manufactures 
and finance—had sacrificed home agriculture to superior foreign 
competition and had given up supplying its markets with 
home produce. The proportion of home-grown corn to the total 
consumption of grain and flour has sunk to 14 per cent. It sounds 
like a myth to say so, but England was the first country, two 
hundred years before ever Germany did so, to introduce a duty on 
imported corn, and far into the nineteenth century it was able to 
grow at home all the grain it needed. The depreciation in the value 
of corn in England in the nineteenth century is without parallel 
in the history of the world. The value of agricultural soil in the 
United Kingdom has sunk enormously, and in spite of their great 
political influence in the House of Lords, the English landowners 
have accepted this fact with a certain fatalism. 

Up to the beginning of the eighties the Liberal commercial 
policy was a success. Other nations imitated the example of Free 
Trade, and English goods—unrivalled—found markets all over 
the world. In contrast to the world-power of Napoleon and its 
closing of frontiers, the policy of England was that of the ‘ open 
door.’ Her political supremacy appeared to enable her to dis- 
pense with every economic weapon and to menace the interests 
of no other nation. On that rests the unheard-of prestige which 
Great Britain enjoyed at that time. When Free Trade proved 
such a success, England, whose Colonies were of such great value, 
was the only great agricultural domain in the world ; its vast manu- 
facturing superiority, too, made legal limitations to foreign com- 
petition superfluous. 

But matters have altered since three new great commercial 
countries have arisen outside the British Empire, whose economic 
. legislation, with increasing duties on imports, has hindered the 
introduction of English products into many great markets. 

The war of American Independence having ended, the first 
disloyal colony developed an industrial importance the extent of 
which had been only dimly predicted by the genius of Goethe. 
Situated conveniently between two oceans, having the monopoly 
of growing cotton, and with an inexhaustible supply of coal and 
other minerals, the United States have become the first com- 
mercial country of the present day. A great industrial movement 
set in in Germany; and in less than one generation America and 
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Germany have not only overtaken British trade—in spite of 
England’s long start—but have in a great measure passed it, and 
with astonishing success are even running it close in its own 
Colonies. The exports of Germany to Great Britain and the 
English Colonies in 1909 amounted to 18 per cent. of the total 
German output, and even Austria could send goods there valued 
at 323,000,000 crowns. 

Another country is building itself slowly to commercial impor- 
tance, viz., Russia. This huge Empire, stretching from the 
Arctic Ocean to the regions where grow palms and cotton plants, 
has by systematic means of communication and economic policy 
acquired recognition in trade. The policy of the United States 
and Russia is based on entirely other foundations than that of 
England, namely, high tariffs and autocracy. By prohibitive 
duties they have endeavoured to supply the home markets with 
home produce, agricultural and industrial. In democratic America 
no less than in despotic Russia the traveller has to undergo as 
searching and humiliating an examination as any criminal. 
During the last twenty years English imports have practically been 
shut out from two of the largest commercial countries, and the 
expectation that other countries would compensate England for 
admitting their goods free of duty has not been realised. The 
other hypothesis of Free Trade has also shown signs of weakness ; 
not only has England’s unique position in trade been lost, but 
even her prominence among other countries is threatened. Her 
superiority in all technical branches has passed over to Germany. 
The proportion of pig iron has increased since 1880: in England 
from 7,749,000 tons to 10,000,000, i.e., 30 per cent. ; in Germany 
from 2,713,000 tons to 14,793,000, i.e., 450 per cent. In a more 
striking manner Germany has surpassed England in its produc- 
tion of ingot iron and steel, as well as in chemical and electro- 
technical manufactures. Only in certain branches—in machinery, 
and especially in textiles and shipbuilding—has England a very 
decided start. Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Japan, and 
China are creeping slowly forward, and everywhere English trade 
meets with customs boundaries which threaten to increase. 

In the gross total of English exports in the year 1909 33 per 
cent. went to the Colonies, 42 per cent. to Mexico, Central 
America, South America, China, Turkey (countries more or less 
influenced by free competition) and 25 per cent. to Middle Europe, 
Russia, and the U.S.A. 

In the meantime this industrial agitation had left its traces 
in the Colonies. India, Australia, and Canada had begun to 
further their own interests, and in the two last-named taxes on 
imports were levied. The advantages offered by the Colonies. to 
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England, as regards the duties to be paid, were not great, because 
the Motherland had nothing to offer in return. England there- 
fore took refuge in the principle of influencing the Colonies 
by ‘its policy of credit and by its power of capital. By 
bestowing a pupillary security for the value of the Colonies, 
she has procured for herself the possibility of exercising 
pressure in trade transactions. Whilst reducing loans to those 
countries which were outside the sphere of British influence, we 
have seen this method, which private capital adopted, also tried 
in France, where the Government limits entrance to French 
money markets to grants of a political, commercial, or industrial 
nature. To satisfy the whole world is no longer possible. A doubt 
in the infallibility of the Liberal doctrine, regarded as sacred for 
nearly half a century, arose strongest on the question of trade, and 
the Imperialism which flamed forth towards the end of the last 
century is really nothing else but a sharp criticism of the tra- 
ditional English economic policy and its vitality. 


In close connexion with the commercial and Imperial] question 
stands the military one. Until late in the nineteenth century 
England was the only country whose Budget was capable of pro- 
ducing the sum necessary for maintaining a large fleet-—the Army 
being. of small expense—and whose manufactures had so far 
advanced that it was able to provide the fleet with the newest 
inventions. But all this has changed ; other countries have been 
able to increase their revenues from different sources, and to add to 
their trade. Meanwhile the U.S.A., the German Empire, and 
Japan have become first-class Powers, and they take a great 
national interest in the command of the sea, and are competing 
severely in the building of warships, so that England with the 
greatest difficulty will be able to hold its own on the ocean—all the 
more because countries not generally reckoned as maritime, such 
as Austria-Hungary and Italy, feel themselves obliged to take 
part in naval and war preparations. The never-ceasing number 
of inventions causes the start made in times past to appear illusory 
and almost makes it necessary to rebuild the fleet completely every 
ten years, in which work that country will take the lead which not 
only can meet the expense but also possesses the newest technical 
improvements. . 

In both directions England is in danger in the course of time 
of being overtaken by other countries. Even to-day the Budget 
figures of the confederated States and of the German Empire 
are higher than those of Great Britain. The total receipts of 
the German Empire and of the confederated States amounted in 
1910 to 7,176,000,000 marks, whilst in Great Britain the total 
sum was only 4,052,000,000 marks. The direct taxes per head in 
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1907 in Great Britain amounted in marks to 45.6, compared with 
only 24.8 in Germany : duties on articles of consumption amounted 
to 81.7 in Great Britain and 19.6 in Germany ; and dues, 15.8 in 
Great Britain, 5 only in Germany. 

This situation of affairs is due to the difference between the 
English Liberal financial policy and that of State-Socialism in 
Germany. Nearly half of the revenue in Germany provided by 
the confederated: States is derived from the railways and crown 
lands, whilst England is obliged to depend entirely on her customs 
and taxes ; added to this she has to pay almost entirely alone the 
expenses incurred in protecting and strengthening her Colonies. 

In contrast to former times, the chief anxiety also of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in England is to discover new objects 
on which to levy taxes, and the expenditure for the maintenance of 
the fleet has reached a height which even in that rich country is 
anything but appreciated. 

But the question of the fleet is not so difficult as that of the 
English Army ; even if it were possible for the former to maintain 
its superiority, it seems impossible to create a real Army in Eng- 
land. The increase of capital has almost done away with the 
peasant class, and without peasants no army can exist. 

From these various facts one can explain the increasing dread 
felt towards Germany, whose trade, finding ‘ closed doors ’ both 
in Russia and the U.8.A., seeks, like England, an outlet for its 
exports in other parts of the world, including the British Colonies. 
Political, financial, and economic reasons are forcing England to 
alter her relationship with her Colonies, and Germany would be 
the country most seriously affected. It is not, therefore, un- 
natural that a certain anxiety should exist in these two countries— 
as the conflict arising from such profound interests must influence 
the opinions of men in determining the economic question. Thg 
strategic aspect must also be considered. Germany can concen- 
trate its fleet within sight of England, whilst the Mother Country, 
to preserve her interests, must dominate not only the Atlantic but 
also the Mediterranean Sea, the Indlaa and the Pacific Oceans. 

It has also come about that the parties, which till now have 
been organised mainly from the political point of view, are be- 
ginning to divide on social and class questions. 

Capitalism has reached its high-water mark in the British 
Empire ; in agriculture, as in manufactures and trade, it had been 
fully and universally developed there before even foundations had 
been laid in other countries. Owing to his English experiences, 
Karl Marx wrote that great and strange work which has become 
the modern Bible for the labour class on the Continent—on the 
Continent, not in England. In considering the development of 
manufactures, one would have concluded that a Labour party 
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would have appeared in England at least a generation before it 
appeared with us. As a fact, it appeared a generation later. Long 
ago England was aware of the abuses caused in the way of pro- 
ducing goods for the great capitalists. Cotton goods in Lanca- 
shire—the pride of England—were made largely by women, but 
principally by children, whose pitiable overwrought condition 
found an echo in the pathos of Carlyle and in the dramatic appeals 
of Marx and Engel. England possessed cruel laws against com- 
bination, and for years watched these laws being misconstrued and 
administered in a harsh and inconsiderate manner. However, 
without having recourse to a revolution, a way was found by the 
making of factory laws to escape from this paid white slavery in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and by a remarkable and unique system 
of labour unions to evade the prohibitory laws. The Chartist 
movement brought England near to a revolution, but already, 
through the Reform Bill and Anti Corn Laws—the propaganda 
of the reformers, Cobden and Bright—the points of contact be- 
tween the middle classes and the working classes had become too 
important and too numerous for the Chartist to be able to realise 
his ideal of a complete political democracy. A new generation of 
artisans grew up, who, under the influence of the teachings of 
political economists and reformers, sought for an improvement in 
their position by organised self-help. Then began the period of 
trade unions, with their relief clubs and the substitution of trade 
union tactics for class struggles. For decades the working classes 
of England were unfamiliar with the central thought of Con- 
tinental Socialism, the endeavour to gain political power by 
improving, and if possible re-organising, the economic condition 
of the working classes. To the middle of the ’eighties the principle 
of laissez-faire was the political and social creed of the trade 
unions’ leaders. Ten years later a new spirit of socialistic ideas 
predominated in the union-congresses of the Socialist party. 
Henry George shook the artisans up, the writings of Marx 
were scattered abroad, and the uneducated workpeople organised 
themselves. The Fabian Society encouraged also the socialistic 
tendencies of the members of the bourgeoisie. But scarcely had 
this new spirit in the working classes gained recognition, when 
youth and strength flowed towards Parliament and municipalities, 
and a Labour party arose in the House of Commons, with Social- 
istic views. As long as English manufacturers ruled the markets 
of the world, the working class—especially the educated artisans— 
were fully occupied and received sufficient wage, but developments 
during the last century have changed all that. British trade has 
not grown in proportion to its population. English capital has 
sought and found its sphere of activity principally in the Colonies. 
The number of commercial ventures which have arisen in India 
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and Australia is very considerable, and although the English 
capitalist reaps the benefit of these, the English workman derives 
no profit. The Mother Country is increasingly being transformed 
from a preponderatingly industrial into a trading, navigating, and 
even partly into a merely investing State, owing to the commercial 
policy of foreign countries, and the development of Colonial indus- 
tries. The vast use and improvement in machinery has tended 
to lessen the number of workmen employed in the manufacture of 
English goods. Take, for example, the manufacture of textiles. 
Although the value of the production during the last fifty years 
has risen from 110,000 ,000/. to 205 ,000,0001. , the number of work- 
men employed decreased from 1,500,000 to 1,300,000. In spite 
of the extraordinary development in this important branch of 
British industry, 6-700,000 fewer people (including members of 
families) are in employment than was the case half a century ago. 
The backwardness in many branches of industry, owing to foreign 
competition, has become painfully apparent to the English, and 
during the last ten years desperate efforts have been made to 
regain ground lost. The superiority of German manufactures has 
been ascribed often to better preparation at school, consequently a 
reform in education was planned, and the sum voted for it was 
enormous. ‘To protect trade all German-manufactured articles 
had to be marked, ‘Made in Germany.’ A law relating to patents 
was passed which brought about the creation of a number of 
foreign branch establishments. But all these precautions could 
not bring back to the British Empire its lost commercial pre- 
eminence. 

The times of abundant employment for the whole of the 
working classes is over even in England, and the numbers 
of the unemployed are increasing. It remains to be seen 
whether the settlement of the labour question, the economic 
policy of the Government, and the Poor Laws will succeed in 
solving the difficulty. Already once before the island kingdom 
has been face to face with the same question, namely, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, when Malthus devised his gloomy doctrine 
and Goethe regarded the reclaiming of land from the sea as the 
crowning idezl in Faust’s life-purpose. At that time British 
genius found a way out of the difficulty. Principally by means of 
English capital large territories beyond the sea were made acces- 
sible for farming, and the products were admitted to England free 
of duty. To-day the question is a more knotty one ; it is as much a 
problem of production as of distribution. The problem is how to 
increase industrial productivity and markets in spite of the pro- 
tective duties of other large States in proportion to the growth of 
the population, to encourage agriculture in the oversea dominions, 
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and to check the growing disproportion between machinery and 
wage capital. 

It is impossible to speak about English political economy 
without at least alluding in a few words to their credit 
system and their national debt. The typical spread of the cheque 
system has replaced the use of paper money, and has given to their 
money market a wider range than is the case in any other country. 
Almost two hundred years ago, long before the Continental banks 
were founded, England had made use of cheques, and the banking 
facilities there are considerably greater than anywhere on the Con- 
tinent. Many of the leading English deposit banks have the 
control over more than 6-700 business houses. 

And yet just in this wonderful arrangement for supplying the 
want of ready money, there is a danger. The whole great money 
market rests on the narrow gold reserve of the Bank of England. 
London is still the only place in the world where one really receives 
gold, and therefore if there is a dearth in money loans, the Bank 
of England is the first to be exposed to an attack on its reserve. 
But although this Bank is to meet the claims of all the world’s 
markets, and is to serve as the foundation for all deposits, yet it is 
considerably smaller in its reserve funds than, for example, the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank. Herein we have an explanation of the 
frequent changes in the English bank-rate during the last ten 
years. 

Striking is the energy displayed in England in paying off the 
National Debt. The nineteenth century lay as a burden on the 
rising generation in Germany; in England it was just the con- 
trary. The English National Debt is 200,000,000/. smaller than 
a hundred years ago. It is extraordinary that the British nation, 
in the middle of building Dreadnoughts, were able to pay off in 
one year 15,000,0001. borrowed during the Boer War. In strange 
contrast to this is the great fall in the value of Consols, which is 
at present lower than at any time since the Napoleonic wars. This 
may be partly explained by Goschen’s conversion of them, and 
by the South African War; but mainly by the privilege given to 
a large category of colonial investments. 

Since the time of the Romans no other nation has succeeded 
in striding across the earth and maintaining its mastery over far- 
reaching empires in different continents. But in contrast to what 
happened in the Roman Empire, there appears to be no sign of 
decadence either in the political or the social condition of England. 
The vigour and thoroughness of the race, the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, seem rather to have strengthened with time. No other 
nation has done so much in spreading what we call civilisation, 
by the way in which it has intervened in developing the 
prospects of less prosperous countries and in ameliorating 
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the lot of the people. England, with her wonderful states- 
manship, in spreading education and a love of justice, has wrought 
inestimable benefits to mankind. Although her economic supre- 
macy was not accompanied by an abundance of artists, as was 
the case in the Italian towns, in Spain and in the Netherlands, 
yet Great Britain, after acquiring political and commercial im- 
portance in the Victorian era, exercised through men like 
Carlyle, Darwin, Spencer and many others, the strongest influence 
on the development of intellectual life. Only in the narrower 
sphere of the plastic arts must England give place to the Con- 
tinent, except, perhaps, in the domain of applied arts for satisfying 
the practical necessities of life. 

The Empire—parts of which are united by the slenderest 
threads—rests on the foundation of unquestioned mastery at sea 
and on the peace of the world ; hence the nervousness displayed by 
England on account of the naval and warlike preparations of other 
countries. Modern capitalism almost resembles a house of cards, 
which will fall down if one card is taken out. The narrow gold 
reserve, on which a huge credit system is built up, the dependence 
of the Mother Country on foreign imports, the great national move- 
ments in the Colonies, the decrease in employment of labour in 
manufactures, the formation of strong foreign fleets, the necessity 
for introducing universal military service, the great change in the 
old traditional Constitution by reforming the Upper House—are 
all problems of such deep importance that no nation has so far 
had to solve them all at the same time. Already the hold over 
Treland is beginning to slacken, in spite of the pressure used for 
more than a hundred years, and Home Rule is within easy reach. 
Other changes will follow, and the coming generations will ex- 
perience a fundamental change in old forms, which we to-day are 
only dimly suspecting, without being able to picture to ourselves 
what will accrue in the fate of nations and the culture of the 
future. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MUDDLE IN EGYPT AND THE 
WAY OUT" 


Six years ago the Government of Egypt was looked upon as one 
of the most striking examples of British administrative success, 
of which the nation was justly proud. In face of great difficulties 
a bankrupt country had been made prosperous, tyranny had given 
place to freedom, and the coping-stone of Lord Cromer’s great 
architectural triumph had been placed in position, when, in April 
1904, the French nation agreed to our having a free hand in Egypt. 
England was to be at liberty to continue her work there without 
interference, an agreement to which France has loyally adhered. 
English officials in Egypt were interested in and proud of their 
work, and of the great progress achieved under Lord Cromer. 
The native officials had acquiesced in the position, and very little 
friction was observable between them and their English colleagues. 
As one of them, a Mohammedan, at that time remarked to the 
writer : ‘the country is yours in all but name; why do you not 
hoist the flag and have done with it?’ He at least was not un- 
willing to entrust the destinies of his country to the British 
Empire. At that time any young Englishman who entered the 
Egyptian Civil Service was looked upon as a fortunate being, and 
Lord Cromer was just arranging a scheme by which he hoped to 
have the pick of the Universities from which to recruit. 

To-day what a contrast! Native officials discontented and 
irresponsive to their English colleagues’ advances; English 
officials disappointed and thwarted ; many of the younger men only 
too anxious to get away from uncongenial work to which they fee! 
they have been introduced under false pretences; finally, the 
British public at home, realising that something is wrong in Egypt 
but not understanding what, or why, and, most unfortunately for 
their compatriots in Egypt, not caring sufficiently about the matter 


* The writer has not unnaturally hesitated before making public certain of 
the following facts, but generalities without some particulars are not very 
convincing. He can assure his fellow-countrymen in the Egyptian Government 
service that no one has a greater admiration than he for the work they are 
performing under the present impossible conditions, and that no one is more 
convinced that their greatest desire is to be allowed to work unhampered and 
honestly for the good of the vast majority of the Egyptian people. 
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to insist upon the Foreign Office getting the Egyptian Government 
on to the right lines again. It is time some effort was made to 
lay before the public at home the true facts of the case. 

The Government of Egypt is, as is inevitable, somewhat ano- 
malous. It of course rests finally on the presence of the British 
troops in Egypt : that is to say, on the occupation, and the occupa- 
tion is of necessity, strictly speaking, ‘ illegal,’ although it has been 
acquiesced in by the other European Powers. An endeavour has 
been made on our part to refrain from altering the forms of govern- 
ment which we found in existence when we entered Egypt, and 
at the same time to control as unobtrusively as possible the 
native officials responsible for the government. These are 
probably the best lines to work on, assuming that the simplest 
solution of proclaiming the country a protectorate (a solution 
which is chiefly attractive on account of the great difficulty of at 
present legislating in Egypt under the Capitulations) is for ever to 
remain impracticable. 

It is necessary, in order to understand the present state of affairs 
in Egypt and to make clear the existing mischief which this article 
is intended to expose, to state shortly what form of government 
we found in Egypt and what are the modifications we have made 
in it. At the head of the government we found the Khedive, 
although he was at that moment in a very precarious position ; 
under him were the various Ministers, each at the head of his own 
department and each responsible to him. 

How has this state of things been modified since the occupa- 
tion? The government remains as much national in form as it 
was the day we entered Egypt, and, if the substance were identical 
with the form, Egypt would be governed as much in accordance 
with Egyptian ideas as it was in the days of the Khedive Ismail. 
But British control has been obtained by the presence of British 
officials in the background. ‘To each native Minister is attached 
a British ‘ Adviser,’ who is not responsible to the Khedive at all, 
but to the British Agent-General, the latter being himself respon- 
sible only to the Foreign Office ; so that the ultimate responsibility 
for the Government of Egypt falls on the home Government. It 
must continue so to fall so long as the occupation exists. 

Now the view of English and Egyptians as to the methods 
which are desirable and as to the objects to be attained in govern- 
ment are not identical, and it is obvious that the views of the 
British Agent-General and his British Advisers must ultimately 
prevail, so long as England remains responsible to her own 
conscience and to the world for the government of Egypt. 

The mere statement of the position exposes its difficulty. A 
tendency to confuse the substance with the form is not unlikely, 
and must prove fatal. So long as British supremacy was insisted 
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upon by the strong personality who devised the system, things 
worked fairly smoothly. But a strong personality at the head is 
essential, and the iron hand within the velvet glove must never 
be altogether lost sight of. Once let the idea prevail that the grip 
is loosened, and difficulties must ensue. British ‘ advice’ does 
not mean advice which may be adopted or ignored as the Minister 
pleases, but advice which must be followed; otherwise Egypt 
will go her own way, and her way is not ours. To entrust the 
government to Ministers whose aim is to make the government 
independent of British control is to create an impossible situation. 
Let us free our minds from cant. We went to Egypt to serve our 
own purposes, and we intend to remain there for the like reason, 
however much the majority of Egyptian officials, as is only natural, 
may desire our departure. Too much stress has undoubtedly been 
laid recently at headquarters on the purely educational side of 
the occupation. The primary reason for its existence has been 
overlooked. It is none the less true that it is the earnest desire 
of Englishmen, both in Egypt and at home, that the occupation 
should benefit the Egyptians; and no one will deny that it has 
done so in the past. To keep our troops in Egypt and at the 
same time to leave the inhabitants to the mercies of the former 
ruling class would be altogether unworthy of us, and is unthink- 
able. Our British civil officials must therefore remain there 
alongside the troops ; and, if there, they must be allowed, in justice 
to themselves, to work to the best of their ability for the general 
good of the country. 

Upon Lord Cromer’s departure a new policy was openly 
inaugurated. The British officials were called together and 
lectured on the subject that they were in no way to attempt to 
govern, but merely to teach the Egyptians to govern themselves. 
Unfortunately, as has been pointed out, the native and British 
views of a just administration do not coincide. From that day 
onwards English officials have always had the feeling that they 
will not be backed up at the top, and that British influence is not 
really intended to be operative. The encouragement of the 
Nationalists has strengthened that feeling, and has added to their 
difficulties. In Egypt, where initiative is greatly lacking, all 
natives prefer to support the winning side. (It may be noted, 
however, that the Copts, after the murder of the first Coptic 
Premier, found this no longer possible ; and to-day there is a real 
division between Moslems and Copts, the latter favouring British 
influence.) The position of the British subordinate official under 
existing circumstances is moreover often exceedingly unfair ; he is 
obliged to acquiesce in what he knows to be wrong, and he there- 
fore naturally feels that his work is being neglected. He is drawing 
his salary for doing nothing, nay, worse than that, for being 
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insincere. It is not surprising that the native wants to know 
where is the necessity for paying an English official who no longer 
assists the administration of the country, but is in fact an encum- 
brance, seeing that the state of affairs would be exactly the same 


' without his presence. 


Having set out the general political situation in Egypt, we will 
now go more into detail and show some of the specific results of 
the present policy of laisser-faire in Egypt. 

In the provinces the relative position of English and native 
officials is very similar to that of the Adviser and Minister in Cairo. 
At the head of each Province is the native Mudir or Governor, 
assisted by his native sub-mudir. British control is represented 
by the parallel and advisory staff of British Inspectors of the 
Interior, who, although members of the Ministry of the Interior, 
are in reality responsible to the Adviser at that Ministry. The 
Governor was formerly bound to work in harmony with the British 
Inspectors, who in the year 1906 numbered eleven. 

These latter practically held watching briefs, inspecting the 
work of the native officials and forming estimates of their 
individual capacities with a view to promotion. The necessity for 
their approval of the promotions recommended by the native 
executive was in fact the key to their influence and the sanction 
of their authority, as well as the guarantee of honest administration 
in the provinces. 

There is one criticism of the working of the system in those 
days which it is not fair to omit. The Inspectors sometimes, and 
the Junior Inspectors (who were in charge during the summer) 
always, were not sufficiently old for their position. It was not 
satisfactory that a native in the high position of a Governor of a 
Province should be really under the orders of a young man who 
might be his son. Nor was it fair to a boy, who must at least 
catch the complaint of a swollen head, to be put in such a position. 
Worked on those lines the system was bound to detract greatly 
from the importance of the Governor’s position in the eyes of his 
province. Englishmen, however, whatever their faults of manner 
may be, are genuinely anxious in Egypt to work harmoniously 
with their native colleagues ; and six years ago any Governor would 
have been perfectly willing and ready to work with any English 
Inspector of suitable age. 

The system itself appears to be quite worthy of continuance, 
provided that Inspectors of sufficient experience are appointed, 
with, if necessary, an increase of salary to obtain the older men. 
Meanwhile their subordinates, while learning the business under 
them, should have no independent power, but merely report to 
their Inspector. 

With the deliberate withdrawal of British influence now 
Vou. LXIX—No. 412 3 x 
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ebservable, the English Inspectorate was reduced by more than 
50 per cent. Only five inspectors were assigned to the whole of 
Egypt ; while the surplus English officials were drafted off to new 
posts in which their duty mainly consisted in inspecting the buttons 
of a native policeman’s uniform, without any disciplinary powers 
whatever with which to enforce their authority. It is scarcely 
surprising that men of University education find little satisfaction 
in this occupation. 

The truth is that on the appointment of Mohammed Pasha Said, 
the present Premier, to be Minister of the Interior (a man who 
largely owed his influence to his Nationalist leanings and to his 
anti-British propaganda) no stone was left unturned to vitiate and 
neutralise the acts of his predecessors. Englishmen who were 
the known interpreters and friends of Lord Cromer’s régime were 
either relegated to sinecures or their existing functions emas- 
culated. New legislation passed during this period, such as the 
Exile Law (mentioned below), or the reorganisation of the Pro- 
vincial Councils designed to be the germ for the development of 
the self-governing instinct, ignored the very existence of the few 
British Inspectors remaining. The men who had held watching 
briefs had now become briefless, their advice as to promotion was 
no longer sought, and they were left to wonder how they were 
destined to educate when all opportunities for influencing the 
native were denied them. The net result of the change was that 
nepotism became rampant once more ; for the native staff of offi- 
cials promotion was blocked by the appointment of the friends, 
relations, and political sympathisers of the Minister. Efficiency 
naturally perished. The entire failure of the cotton worm regula- 
tions under native auspices during this period was characteristic, 
and only attracted more attention at the time because it happened 
to hit the pocket of Lancashire and questions were asked in 
Parliament. 

Lord Cromer was perfectly right in desiring as few British 
officials in Egypt as was consistent with efficiency, and those 
officials to be only of the best-educated class of men. But there 
are certain departments in which, as we have shown to be the case 
in the Inspectorate of the Interior, more British officials are abso- 
lutely necessary for efficiency. 

Such also is the case in the Prison Department of the Interior. 
At its head is a distinguished Englishman who may well be 
satisfied with the transformation he has effected in the Egyptian 
prisons. The buildings are clean and airy, the prisoners contented 
and well fed, in fact better fed than they are in their own homes. 
But the Inspector-General of Prisons would doubtless readily 
admit the great difficulty he has in finding any native governors 
for his gaols who are capable of enforcing an effective discipline. 
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The warders are of an exceedingly unsatisfactory class, and it is 
sometimes difficult to remember that a uniform does not alter the 
characteristics of its wearer. There are seyen central prisons, 
each of which contains some 700 to 1000 prisoners, with the staff 
of warders. Now there is little doubt that what is needed is an 
English officer (who has served in the Egyptian army) at the head 
of each of the prisons, with a couple of English non-commissioned 
officers under him as head warders. (Probably many an English 
officer would be willing to accept the post at a salary of 5001. a year 
and a house.) Nor can it be pretended that the proportion of 
three Englishmen to an establishment comprising at least a thou- 
sand natives, and of such importance to the State as is a prison, is 
unduly large. Yet if the lack of discipline is brought before 
headquarters and some such remedy is suggested, the answer is 
that the question is not whether the prisons are being administered 
satisfactorily, but whether they are better than they were at the 
time of the commencement of the occupation (the argument is a 
little difficult to follow), coupled with an absolute refusal under 
any circumstances to create any fresh posts for Englishmen in 
Egypt. 

Although the well-intentioned criticism of President Roosevelt 
on Egyptian affairs has not been universally welcomed, it must 
be remarked that most of the British officials working in Egypt 
felt genuinely grateful to him for having endeavoured to bring 
before Englishmen at home the weakness and unworthiness of our 
present policy. Surely the present administration of the Interior 
alone is sufficient to justify his suggestion that if we are unwilling 
to govern Egypt efficiently we should leave it to others to take 
our place. 

Next let us turn for a moment to the administration of Justice 
in Egypt—the department which, with that of irrigation, touches 
perhaps most closely the lives of her inhabitants. On entering 
Egypt we found the French system of law established there, and 
we rightly thought it best to continue its development, rather than 
succumb to the natural temptation of remodelling it on our own 
system. Sixteen European judges, fourteen of whom are British, 
assist their native colleagues, numbering over a hundred, in the 
Egyptian native Courts—the Courts which try those cases, civil 
and criminal, in which natives alone are concerned. The system 
is, roughly, that an Englishman, where he sits at all, forms one 
of a Court of three, the other two members being natives. The 
Englishman may be outvoted by his two colleagues, and in that 
case cannot express his dissent in Court (in this the practice 
follows the French system), but is bound to acquiesce by his sig- 
nature in the judgment of the majority. His position is obviously 
liable to be one of difficulty, and, when English influence in the 

3x2 
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country is in abeyance, it may become almost impossible. But the 
system, on the whole, works satisfactorily, and the English judge 
has, as a rule, the confidence of his native colleagues, who at least 
give him the credit for having no axe to grind. As a matter of fact, 
the native judges are perhaps the body of men who give most hope 
for the future of their country. They often work hard, are almost 
always interested in a point of law, and only fail at times to grasp 
the more practical side of the case. 

Under these circumstances, if the English Judicial Adviser 
takes the trouble to keep in touch with the English judges, he 
can practically have his eye and hand on the administration of 
justice throughout the country. The following incident, how- 
ever, is not unworthy of comment. Six years ago it was decided 
by Lord Cromer to appoint (in addition to those sitting on the 
Court of Appeal) an English judge to each of the seven Native 
Courts of first instance, five of which are in the provinces. As 
there were some dozen native judges in each of these jurisdictions 
it was not undesirable that an English judge should lend prestige 
to each central Court. (As a matter of fact to enable an English 
judge to be present at every sitting of importance in the provinces 
it would be necessary to have not one but two English judges in 
each centre.) It will be evident that the position of these new 
judges, fresh from the Bar at home, was at all events at first not 
an easy one. It was therefore arranged that these seven judges 
scattered throughout the length of Egypt should meet two or three 
times a year at the Ministry of Justice in Cairo to exchange views 
in consultation, and to aid the development of uniformity in the 
judicial system in vogue at each provincial centre. Several 
meetings were held with good results, but on the arrival of the 
new Agent-General the meetings were declared ‘ imprudent’ and 
abolished. ‘They were supposed to be distasteful to the native 
judges. It never occurred to the gentlemen concerned in the 
abolition of those meetings that conceivably their presence in 
Egypt was equally distasteful to the natives in their respective 
spheres, and that, while we were in occupation of Egypt, our duty 
was to govern it in accordance with our ideas of efficiency. 

It may be remarked in passing that the late Sir John Scott, 
when Judicial Adviser, hoped that the Native Courts might some 
day be able to deal with all the judicial business of the country, 
and thus do away with mixed international Courts in Egypt. He 
of course realised that a larger proportion of European judges 
would be needed, were Europeans to be asked to submit them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of these Courts.*? Unfortunately, the 
tendency is now all in the opposite direction, and already the 
British judgeship at one of the central native tribunals instituted 

? See letter of Sir John Scott to the Times, February 13, 1899. 
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six years ago has been abolished. In deploring this a native judge 
remarked to the writer that, although the British judge may be 
slower at mastering a case owing to the difficulties of the Arabic 
language, yet his presence adds enormously in the eyes of the 
district to the confidence reposed in the Courts. 

One of the most important qualifications of a judge, to the 
mind of an English lawyer, is his independence of the executive, 
and we should have expected this rule to be observed in Egypt. 
The law has, in fact, been carefully drawn up to ensure the irre- 
movability of the judges of appeal in the Native Courts, and the 
native judges are always appointed for life. Nevertheless, 
recently the British Adviser has, with the concurrence of the 
Agent-General, reversed the practice of the last twenty years, and, 
ignoring the independence of judges guaranteed by the law, has 
appointed British judges for periods of from seven to ten years. 
A native judge can safely be appointed for life, but an English- 
man, forsooth, cannot! Another weakening of British authority ! 
This innovation, by which at least every ten years the British 
judge has to sue for the good offices of the executive, is really 
taking away from the Egyptian people a safeguard promised them 
by the law. It is not too much to say that unless judges are inde- 
pendent of the executive, there is really no object in having any 
judges at all. The change in question has been carried through in 
spite of a (with one exception) unanimous protest by the British 
judges to the Agent-General, and it has been brought to the know- 
ledge of the Foreign Secretary at home, so far without result. 

A distinguished English judge, and the finest Arabic scholar 
in the country, has recently been dismissed after twenty years’ 
service at the age of fifty-four for no other ascertainable reason 
than the hostility of the native Prime Minister, and without any 
kind of enquiry being granted to him, either at home or in Egypt. 
Such treatment of an Englishman must have a deplorable effect 
in the country. As a matter of fact, the position of even the 
senior Englishmen in the Egyptian Government Service has 
become intolerable. To whom can they apply for justice? The 
Foreign Office simply shelter themselves behind the ‘ Egyptian 
Government ’—although they are, as has been shown, in fact 
responsible for that government. The desire to evade responsi- 
bility, so universal in Egyptian native circles, appears to be 
catching, and to have spread from Egypt to Downing Street. 

There is this substantial benefit, at any rate, which may 
reasonably be expected from the Occupation, namely, that the 
British Advisers having control of appointments and promotions, 
the inevitable favouritism of the native Ministers may be kept 
within bounds. The British Adviser is altogether apart from the 
family influences in native circles, and he is able to ascertain from 
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his ‘ staff’ of Englishmen whether native candidates are reason- 
ably fit for the posts proposed to be offered them. In the Ministry 
of Justice, however, no less than in the Interior, the native officials 
complain that to-day promotion depends entirely on paying court 
to the native Minister or Under-secretary (who are probably 
‘ Nationalists ’), and that no kind of control is exercised by the 
British Adviser. ; 

It has been shown that additional Englishmen are needed in 
the Ministry of the Interior. It would also appear that the 
English judges are insufficient to carry on the judicial system of 
the country. There are in fact fewer European judges in the 
native courts to-day than there were at the creation of those courts 
twenty-five years ago, and yet the work has increased enormously 
with increasing wealth and population. A few years ago Assize 
Courts were instituted to replace the old system of an appeal in 
criminal cases to Cairo; and one of the promised stipulations at 
the time of the change was that at least one member of the Court 
should be a European. Yet this is frequently ignored, and Courts 
of three native judges are constantly sitting on assize, thus depriv- 
ing the Egyptian of a privilege which he had been promised, and 
might appreciate, as a result of the occupation. 

The following is perhaps the most extraordinary chapter in 
the history of the Ministry of Justice during the past few years. 
Three years ago the administrative authorities were considerably 
perturbed by the increase of crime, and they came to the conclusion 
that some special effort must be made to cope with it. It was 
very sensibly suggested that a return to the old legal penalty of 
exile in one of the Oases might prove a greater deterrent to 
criminals than the up-to-date prisons; but the authorities had 
been dissatisfied with the small proportion of convictions obtained 
in the regular Assize Courts, the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
reliable evidence for the Law Courts in Egypt being almost in- 
superable, and proposed therefore to set up a special administra- 
tive commission. In 1908, however, Sir Eldon Gorst in dealing 
with this subject wrote : 


It would be most undesirable to go outside the ordinary legal procedure 
and it would be impossible to provide sufficient guarantees against arbitrary 
interference with the individual. Moreover, any resort to exceptional 
measures would merely make matters ten times worse when the exceptional 
measures ceased ; * 


What, then, had become of the influence of the Agent-General 
when in July 1909 the Law of Exile came into force? It entailed 
a complete suspension of the legal guarantees under the ordinary 
law, and it would appear to have been the duty of the Ministry 


* Sir Eldon Gorst, Egypt, No. 1, 1908. 
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of Justice to have protested against such exceptional measures 
being taken, at least until the new penalty of exile had been 
applied under the ordinary law of the land and had failed in its 
effects. But, so far from that being the case, the Ministry of 
Justice actually permitted a native judge to sit on these Commis- 
sions, in order to give an appearance of a law court to the pro- 
ceedings, where he was in a minority of one to four with regard to 
the members nominated by the executive. 

The trials were indeed a travesty of justice which could only 
bring a blush of shame to any Englishman visiting the sittings of 
the Commissions. At one sitting, when the writer was present, the 
Governor of the province, who presided, asked the witness the 
following questions : 


Do you know the prisoner ? 
Reply. Yes. 
Is he good or bad? 

‘Reply. He has bad friends. 
Prisoner. Name them. 


The witness did not reply, whereupon the prisoner, who was an 
old man of patriarchal aspect, possibly one of the forty-seven 
persons who, as Sir Eldon Gorst’s report admits, had never pre- 
viously been convicted or even prosecuted, exclaimed ‘ My Good- 
ness’ (Ya Salaam). His surprise was shared by at least one of 
those present in court. However, the next witness to character 
(the only evidence required by these Commissions is that of 
notoriety of bad character) was duly called to take his part in 
the farce. The witnesses for the defence were interviewed by the 
local headman of the village outside the court and warned not to 
give evidence in the prisoner’s favour. 

There were practically no acquittals before this strange tribunal 
set up in Egypt under British auspices ; perhaps the kindest view 
to take would be that the British element in the Ministry of 
Justice was completely ignored. There is at least one quality 
which Englishmen in Egypt ought to be able to show, namely, 
honesty of purpose. Now the Exile Law has been administered 
dishonestly ; indeed, it is in itself dishonest, being drafted so as 
to conceal its true purport. It is officially known as a ‘ Law 
for placing certain persons under police supervision.’ It states 
that the commissions will place persons of certain notorious 
criminal tendencies under police supervision in their own place of 
residence ; it goes on to permit (Article 7) the Commission at their 
discretion to order the finding of bail either personal or pecuniary, 
failing which the individual may be exiled. This article is, how- 
ever, almost invariably applied, a personal guarantor if produced 
is not accepted, while the bail demanded is practically always a 
very large sum—2001I. to 1500/.— and one quite beyond the ability 
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of the fellah to pay, who has thus no alternative to banishment. 
The figures in Sir Eldon Gorst’s reports speak for themselves. 
Of 620 persons summoned 547 have been banished. A British 
Inspector was informed by the Governor of a province that nine- 
teen persons were about to be exiled from his district. The 
Englishman, surprised, suggested that possibly some of these 
persons would find the bail, to which the Egyptian replied with 
significance ‘ We shall see about that.’ 

This deceptive drafting of the law accounts far the fact that no 
considerable objection was raised to it when laid upon the Table 
of the House of Commons. 

The writer wishes to guard himself from saying that adminis- 
trative deportation should never be permitted in Egypt. He can © 
easily conceive of such a necessity, but, when it arises, the over- 
throwing of the ordinary law should be proclaimed openly and be 
carried into effect by decree for each particular case. The sense in 
which the present law was taken by the native officials is easily 
shown by the fact that they originally brought up 12,000 names 
as dangerous to public security.* To those who know the East the 
delight of being able once again to get the better of one’s private 
enemies, with the attendant atmosphere of intrigue, may well be 
imagined. ' 

In the abortive conference of the Egyptian Nationalists held 
last year at Brussels, the one sound demand on their programme 
was the abolition of this Exile law. It is most regrettable that the 
protest had not already been made by the Ministry of Justice. 

The mention of one more department must suffice. We will 
take that of irrigation. The work that its members have accom- 
plished in Egypt is always and everywhere regarded as England’s 
greatest achievement in the country; and no one who has made 
the pilgrimage to the great Nile Dam at Assuan is ever disappointed 
in that stupendous example of England’s benefits to Egypt. But 
the Irrigation Department in.its turn is sick; if not quite unto 
death, it is at least languishing from inanition. Here a great 
effort has been made to show that the Egyptians are ready 
and able to fill a proportion of the higher posts in the various 
provincial centres. Sad to relate that object has not been at- 
tained ; indeed, the contrary has been clearly demonstrated. There 
are no keener or more hardworking officials in Egypt than the 
young English irrigation engineers. Under existing conditions an 
unfortunate young Englishman may be placed directly under a 
native in one of these Irrigation ‘ circles.” (An attempt made to 
administer a small ‘circle’ entirely by natives had to be aban- 
doned, in response to the unanimous request of the inhabitants.) 
The Englishman on taking up his work finds that, as usual, his 


* Egypt. No. 1. 1910. 
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native chief is altogether unwilling to accept any of the responsi- 
bility which his post entails. The latter’s great desire is to avoid 
attaching his signature to any paper, and he is always ready to 
throw over his English subordinate. One day, for example, the 
Englishman discovers that one of the native Government 
engineers is hopelessly corrupt, and that by incorrect measurement 
he has greatly exaggerated the length of a canal to be taken over 
on behalf of the Government, in order that he may divide the 
difference of price with the contractor. He reports the facts to his 
native chief. That gentleman at once politely explains that the 
native engineer has no doubt made a little mistake ; and the latter 
is sent down to remeasure, and this time, of course, produces the 
correct figures. Any other report or suggestion made by the 
Englishman is of course always politely waived aside. It is useless 
for him to appeal to his English Inspector-General, who is himself 
unable to help him since he knows the orders of laisser-faire issued 
at the top, and that he, in his turn, will not be supported in Cairo. 
What young man could keep up his interest in his work under such 
disheartening conditions, and how little do the inhabitants of 
Egypt gain by his services ! 

The administration of one or two departments of the Egyptian 
Government to-day has been gone into in some detail. The other 
departments on examination will show the same influences at 
work, and everywhere the intentional weakening of British control. 

It is a remarkable fact that practically no young Englishmen 
are being taken into the Government service to replace the older 
men when their time comes to depart. The proposition that their 
posts can be taken by natives will not bear examination, whether 
we consider the political situation or the interests of the peasantry 
or fellaheen. These last say that the policy of ‘ squeeze ’ by native 
officials has never been so rampant as it is to-day, with the with- 
drawal of British influence. One of them remarked significantly 
that what they would prefer would be an Englishman resident in 
every village. He is not likely to gain his desire. It is, however, 
certain that British officials in Egypt cannot be reduced, but 
ought on the contrary to be slightly increased. Lord Cromer’s 
University recruiting system has been a dead letter so far as 
Egypt, as opposed to the Sudan, is concerned. Since his depar- 
ture probably not half a dozen young men (outside the Ministry 
of Education) have been taken into the Government service. It is 
scarcely surprising that this is taken to show a desire to weakep 
British influence in the country, or even, in some quarters, to 
indicate an intention to leave Egypt altogether. 

The present administration of Egypt is no administration at 
all. It is leading to chaos. Nor can the British Adviser as a rule 
be held responsible. He is chary of offering advice when he 
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knows that it can be ignored with impunity, and that no aid may 
be looked for from above to enforce it. When the Agent-General, 
with whom rests the Adviser’s career, desires to carry out a policy 
of laisser-faire, nay, more, allows the appointment of native 
Ministers who, he knows, propose to ignore his ‘ Advisers,’ one 
cannot blame the latter for doing nothing to imperil his policy, or 
for refusing to put themselves in an impossible position. The best 
of the Advisers are just as dissatisfied with their present positions 
as is the youngest English inspector in the country who draws 
his salary without being allowed to inspect. 

The position of the English to-day in Egypt is very like that of 
the old woman who cannot get her pig over the stile. Everyone 
has ceased to perform his functions, and the Egyptian Gover. 
ment therefore won’t cross the nationalist stile. Let the Foreign 
Office issue its orders for the continued supremacy of British in- 
fluence on the Egyptian Government, and then the Agent-General 
will begin to govern, and the Advisers will begin to advise, and the 
Inspectors will once again begin to inspect, and there will be no 
difficulty in getting the pig over the stile. 

The European community in Cairo is becoming thoroughly 
dissatisfied with our present administration of the country, and 
echoes of their feeling are gradually finding their way to the Con- 
tinental press. It is amusing to find the British Agent-General 
forever lamenting in his reports the existence of the Capitulations 
which fetter his administration, and at the same time daily losing 
the confidence of the subjects of the other Powers, with whose 
consent alone they can be abolished. The greater the weakening 
of British control which they observe the more determined they 
very naturally are to preserve their existing rights against a native 
administration. 

We must give up the idea that we can please everybody. If 
we govern Egypt for the benefit of the vast majority of its inhabi- 
tants, the blue-shirted fellaheen, for whom Lord Cromer in his 
farewell speech at Cairo stated he had worked, we must rest con- 
tent with that ; and with fulfilling our duties as trustees for Europe 
in providing security and ensuring prosperity for the country. 
There will always remain the Nationalist section who consider 
that they should be allowed to govern the country as they think 
fit, and, if we persist in favouring them at the expense of those 
who wish us to remain in Egypt, we shall thoroughly deserve the 
trouble which must naturally and inevitably arise in our adminis- 
tration. 

As has been already mentioned, the English official in Egypt 
was happy to find that he had a weighty sympathiser in President 
Roosevelt. He fortunately approached Egypt from the Sudan, 
and was therefore struck by the great contrast in the way in which 
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we were fulfilling our obligations in the two countries. But what 
has been the result of his observations? A speech by Sir Edward 
Grey, saying that England must remain in Egypt. Very good; 
by all means, let us remain in Egypt. But doing what? Nothing? 
Nothing whatever to justify our presence there in the eyes of the 
world? Everything to go on exactly as though there were no 
British control at all? Surely this is a most extraordinary view 
to take of the duties of a great nation. It is certainly a pitiful 
undoing of all Lord Cromer’s work. It is grossly unfair to the 
English officials working in Egypt. 

The remedy is simple. As has been shown, the present system 
of British control is a somewhat complicated piece of political 
machinery, which only works when every little component: part is 
allowed to do its duty, in which case it works rather prettily. It 
is easily thrown out of order. At the present moment it is clogged 
from the top downwards, and it is the business of the Foreign 
Office to set it going again. They must really take their courage 
in both hands, and venture to make themselves responsible for 
the government of one of the most easily governed countries in 
the world. A little firmness goes a long way in Egypt; they have 
only to show they mean business. Egypt needs a strong Agent- 
General with a free hand, determined to rule her for the benefit 
of the vast majority of her people ; and there must be one proviso 
—it must be generally understood that those natives who are 
actively opposed to our influence will not be allowed to hold office 
so long as we continue to occupy Egypt. In less than a year Lord 
Kitchener, if he could be induced, or perhaps ‘ be allowed’ is more 
appropriate, to do one more service for the British nation, would 
have the machine going smoothly again. English officials would 
soon find their native colleagues working amicably with them as 
of yore. Lord Cromer’s foundations were well and truly laid. 


R. NEVILLE. 
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STONEHENGE AND THE HYPERBOREANS 


THE enthusiastic archeologist Stukeley, as quoted by Sir Richard 
Hoare in his History of Wiltshire, thus writes of the ruins of Stone- 
henge: ‘ When you enter the building, whether on foot or on 
horseback, and cast your eyes around upon the yawning ruins, you 
are struck into an ecstatic reverie, which none can describe, and 
they only can be sensible of that feel it. Other buildings fall by 
piece-meal ; but here a single stone is a ruin, and lies like the 
haughty carcase of Goliath. Yet there is as much of it unde- 
molished as enables us sufficiently to recover its form when it was 
in its perfect state : there is enough of every part to preserve the 
idea of the whole. When we advance further the dark part of the 
ponderous imposts over our heads, the chasm of sky between the 
jambs of the Cell, the odd construction of the whole, and the 
greatness of every part, surprises. We may well cry out in the 
poet’s words, ‘‘ Tantum religio potuit! praets 

Among these massive ruins many people assemble at the dawn | 
of Midsummer Day, to wait, and watch, for the great spectacle 
of sunrise. For on that morning when the sun rises at the 
northernmost point of the horizon to which during the whole year 
it can attain, its first level rays strike along Salisbury Plain ; and, 
shining in through the narrow entrance portal, penetrate to the 
very centre of the Stonehenge circle. Some little distance in 
front of the entrance there is a huge recumbent stone, measuring 
twenty-one feet two inches in length, which bears the name of 
‘The Slaughter Stone’ ; and about a hundred feet further away, 
in a line pointing to the rising sun, stands a monolith, about 
sixteen feet in height, called the ‘ Friar’s Heel’ ;* and tradition 
has it that when the sun rose above this monolith victims, human 
or otherwise, were sacrificed on that grim slaughter-stone. Re- 
search has confirmed this opinion, but it has enforced the convic- 
tion that high religious importance was attached by the builders 


? I am indebted for a most interesting derivation of the much debated origin 
of this name to Mrs. Ross, of Dunmoyle, Co. Tyrone, who suggests that it was 
probably called in Celtic, Cloch na freas Heol—‘The stone of the ascending 
Sun’; but that the first two words were forgotten, and the rest of the sentence 
was corrupted into ‘ Friar’s Heel’ by a race who knew not the language of the 
builders of Stonehenge. 
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of Stonehenge fo the observation of the rising sun at the summer 
solstice, and the ‘ ecstatic reverie ’ induced, according to Stukeley, 
by the sight of Stonehenge at ordinary times, must be greatly 
enhanced for those assembled amidst its ruins at that moment of 
midsummer sunrise when they realise that as they turn their 
gaze towards the 

‘. .. eastern gate 


Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flame and amber light,’ 


they are there witnessing the same event which, thousands of 
years before, enchained the reverence of a bygone race. 

But it has occurred to me that a no less thrilling moment of 
archeological exaltation might be aroused by a visit to the same 
spot when viewed by ‘ the pale moonlight,’ at the opposite season 
of the year. For though the moon at Stonehenge cannot, as at 
‘fair Melrose,’ cast her rays ‘ through slender shafts of shapely 
stones,’ nor edge with silver any tracery on its rugged sarsen 
blocks : yet the interest of the archeologist may well be stirred 
on a full-moon night at the season of mid-most winter if, as he 
stands within this ruined temple close to its ancient altar, he 
should summon to his imagination another crowd of worshippers, 
as awed in veneration as those wont to honour the midsummer sun- 
rise, waiting and watching with him for the moment when, while 
the western horizon is still glowing in sunset hues, the cold rays of 
the full moon shall penetrate between the high monoliths that 
frame in the narrow entrance of the temple, and strike on the 
altar-stone. 

It has long been the habit to think of Stonehenge as very 
specially a solar temple, and Sir Norman Lockyer has based a most 
interesting speculation as to the probable date of its erection, on 
careful observations and calculations concerning the orientation 
of the building to the exact point on the horizon at which the mid. 
summer sun must have risen about 1600 B.c. But at p. 54 of 
his book, Stonehenge, and Other Stone Monuments, Astronomi- 
cally Considered, Sir N. Lockyer says, ‘ It is indeed possible that 
the present structure may have had other capabilities, such as 
being connected with the May year, the equinoxes, or the winter 
solstice ; but it is with its uses at the summer solstice alone that 
we now deal.’ 

I desire here to draw attention to its uses at the winter 
solstice and to its probable ‘ capabilities’ as connected especially 
with that season of the year: for then not the sun, but the full 
moon, is the heavenly body which may cast its beams down the 
avenue and penetrate into the innermost shrine of the building. 
The moon is, according to the poets, the symbol of all that is 
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‘ wandering ’ and ‘inconstant’; yet the etymology of its name 
in every language teaches us that it is the ‘ measurer’—the 
measurer of months and of seasons, of years and of cycles of 
years. It need, therefore, be no matter of wonder, nor, as it 
seems to me, of doubt that the Druids, to whom many Greek and 
Roman writers attribute a more than usual knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies, should have observed not only the sun, but 
also the moon, and especially the full moon—‘ the moon walking 
in brightness ’—and should have held festivals in its honour, 
And amongst full-moon festivals, naturally, none would have been 
marked by higher honours than that which most nearly coincided 
with the winter solstice. At no time of the year is the full 
moon more conspicuous, and its light more valuable, whether for 
worshippers, workers, or wanderers, than when, through all the 
hours of the longest night, it is to be seen accomplishing its 
high mid-winter arc above the horizon. 

Mid-winter, moreover, was held, and is indeed still held in 
England, and in all northern countries, as pre-eminent amongst 
festival seasons. It was, as we learn, known as Yule-tide : when, 
xs also at the summer solstice, bon-fires blazed on every hill, and 
a wheel, wrapped in flaming straw, and faggots, was sent like 
a riderless horse on its unguided course into the darkness. In 
southern lands, where summer’s heat is dreaded more than 
winter’s cold, poets spoke of beneficent powers stopping the 
coursers of the sun and tearing a wheel from off his chariot at 
mid-summer. In northern lands, where cold and darkness are 
feared as enemies, I cannot doubt that this Yule-tide observance 
symbolised the wheel torn from the chariot of the sun, at the 
winter solstice also, and at that season staying his disastrous down- 
ward course. 

Nor do I think we need refuse to the archeologist a right to 
indulge in ‘ ecstatic reveries’ not only at the moment of mid- 
summer sunrise, but also if happily for him, at mid-winter, 
amongst the Stonehenge ruins he should be able to observe the 
full moon rising above the Friar’s Heel. Or whether, in some 
other year at mid-winter, he should watch for the already risen 
full moon to appear, when, pursuing its southern course some few 
degrees above the horizon, it should come into view between the 
high stone door-posts of the temple entrance, and shine down upon | 
the altar. 

Not every year, however, could the archeologist expect to 
witness this phenomenon; for the moon, unlike the sun, is not 
always faithful to the ecliptic line, and though during many suc- 
cessive years the moon would, as I have claimed, mark by its 
northerly rising the mid-winter season, yet, after those years, 
many others must consecutively fellow, during which, neither at 
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its full, nor at any of its phases, could the rays of the moon enter- 
ing through the north-eastern door-posts, strike on the central 
altar. But this consideration need not present a.stumbling-block ; 
indeed, it seems to me to add a further argument in support of 
the opinion that the varying cyclic movements of the moon were 
carefully observed by the Druids, and were made the occasion for 
festival demonstrations. 

Such periodical alterations of the moon’s course are dependent 
on the 18.6 yearly revolution of the nodes of the moon, and were 
easily noticeable in temples oriented, as was that at Stonehenge, 
to the most northerly point on the ecliptic line. It is, therefore, 
a not unreasonable conjecture that special celebrations accom- 
panied the observations of these alternating phenomena. 

Now we learn from Diodorus Siculus that Grecian inquirers 
into the mythology of the ancients noted that in a far-off island, 
inhabited by Hyperboreans, close observations of the moon were 
made, and joyous festivals were celebrated, at intervals marked 
by the visit of a god, whom these writers identified with their own 
god Apollo. Diodorus writes as follows? : ‘ We think that no one 
will consider it foreign to our subject to say a word respecting 
the Hyperboreans. Amongst the writers who have occupied 
themselves with the mythology of the ancients, Hecateus and 
some others tell us that opposite the coast of Gallia Celtica there 
is an island not smaller than Sicily, lying to the north, which 
is inhabited by the Hyperboreans, who are so named because they 
dwell beyond the north wind. This island is of a happy tempera- 
ture, rich in soil, and fruitful in everything, yielding its produce 
twice inthe year. Tradition says that Latona was born there, and 
for that reason they venerate Apollo more than any other god. 
They are in a manner his priests, for they daily celebrate him with 
continual songs of praise and pay him abundant honour. 

‘In this island there is a magnificent grove (réuevos), or 
precinct, of Apollo, and a remarkable temple of a round form 
adorned with many consecrated gifts. There is also a city sacred 
to the same god, most of the inhabitants of which are harpers, 
who continually play upon their harps in the temple and sing 
hymns to the god extolling his actions. 

‘The Hyperboreans use @ particular dialect and have a remark- 
able attachment to the Greeks, especially to the Athenians and 
the Delians, deducing their friendship from remote periods. It 
is related that some Greeks formerly visited the Hyperboreans, 
with whom they left consecrated gifts of great value ; and also that 
in ancient times Abaris, coming from the Hyperboreans into 
Greece, renewed their friendship and family intercourse with the 
Delians. 

* Diodorus Siculus, ii. 47, ed. Didot, p. 116. 
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‘It is also said that in this island the moon appears very near 
to the earth ; that certain eminences of a terrestrial form are plainly 
seen in it ; that the god (Apollo) visits the island once in the course 
of nineteen years, in which period the stars complete their revolu. 
tions, and that for this reason the Greeks distinguish the cycle 
of nineteen years by the name of the great year. During the season 
of his appearance the god plays upon the harp and dances every 
night from the vernal equinox to the rising of the Pleiades, pleased 
with his own successes.’ 

A great question has been raised as to the place of residence 
of the Hyperboreans. And ‘it has been contended, that though 
there are two nations of them, mostly when they are spoken of 
by the Greek writers, a race of people is meant residing in all 
or some of the British islands.”* It is, as it seems to me, difficult 
to understand the passage above quoted from Hecatzus in any 
other sense. The description of the island, and of the visits of 
the god to it, are, like most of the tales related of the Hyperboreans, 
somewhat fabulous. Winnowed grains of astronomical ° and 
geographical truth, however, remain for us. 

To the Grecian Apollo many days marking the chief divisions 
of years and of months were held sacred, and special worship was 
offered to him at nine yearly intervals. There can be little doubt 
that these intervals marked divisions of the nineteen (or more accu- 
rately of the eighteen decimal six) yearly sun and moon cycles. | 
The Daphnephoria was a festival held every nine years by the 
Thebans in honour of Apollo, surnamed Ismenius or Galaxias. 
It took its name, we are told, from the laurel, which, wreathed 
with olive branches and bright flowers, was carried in solemn 
procession by beautiful youths belonging to the noblest and mest 
ancient families in the town. On the point of an olive-branch, 
decorated with laurels and flowers, a brazen ball was fastened, 
from which other smaller balls hung down. In the centre, under 
these, there hung amidst purple-coloured wreaths a ball smaller 
than that fixed to the point of the bough; and these were all 
bound together by a purple veil. The upper ball represented the 
sun, the one perpendicularly beneath it represented the moon, 
the others the planets and various stars. The wreaths, of which 
there were 865, represented the yearly course of the sun. The 
procession took its way to the temple of the Ismenian Apollo, and 
there hymns were sung in his honour. 

The visits of Apollo to ‘the island’—assuming it to be our 
own—were, according to Hecateus, made in the spring season, 
not at that of the winter solstice. But Hecat#us wrote long ages 
after the erection of the solstice-marking stones on Salisbury 


* See Higgins’ Celtic Druids, p. 117. 
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Plain, and many changes in religious practices and calendrical 
observances took place, we may well believe, in the course of 
those ages. 

If in this present age there still existed in Britain any who 
followed the more ancient cult practised, as I have here supposed, 
at Stonehenge in Celtic times, the full moon, which a few minutes 
after its rising shone into Stonehenge on the 6th of January of the 
year 1909, would have been hailed with peans of exultation, for 
on that evening, for the first time after an interval of nine years 
and a few days, could the rays of the full moon have entered 
through the chief north-eastern portals of the temple and pene- 
trated into its innermost shrine. 

By consulting the almanac for the previous years we may con- 
vince ourselves that the last full moon that could have even 
glinted in through the entrance portal of the building occurred 
on the 16th of December 1899 ; and that during all the intervening 
years the mid-winter full moon must have risen too many degrees 
south of the point to which the building is oriented for its rays to 
have shone in through the chief entrance of the circle, though 
they must have fallen on the outer and southern face of the high 
upright stones that frame in that narrow entrance. 

There are still many years of the cycle remaining, during 
which the full moon, if it is not obscured by cloud or mist, will 
shine directly into the Stonehenge circle. On the 16th of last 
December 1910 the full moon, whose rising was eagerly watched 
for by a small group of observers on that stormy evening, was thus 
obscured. Next winter not only the full moon preceding the 
solstice, on the 5th of December 1911, but the succeeding full moon 
of the 4th of January 1912—both being so nearly equi-distant from 
the solstice—should, weather permitting, shine into the Stone- 
henge temple through its north-eastern entrance; and by those 
who at that hour find themselves amidst its ruins, the phenomena 
we have here been imagining may be observed and studied in their 
actuality. 

A strong confirmation of the opinion that astronomers in 
Britain gave attention to the eighteen-year cycle of the nodes of 
the moon is to be derived from a consideration of the description 
of the ruins of the circular temple of Avebury, the architecture 
of which is ascribed to an earlier date than that of Stonehenge. 
This description has fortunately been preserved for us by 
archeologists who carefully studied the ruins before the work 
of demolition, carried out by farmers, had rendered a right 
understanding of the original design impossible. Dr. Stukeley, 
whose enthusiastic words concerning Stonehenge stand at the 
beginning of this paper, visited the ruins of Avebury year after 
year ; and an illuminating suggestion occurred to his mind in the 
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course of these visits, to the effect that the builders of Avebury had 
desired to represent the sinuous body of a snake in the two long 
avenues by which the circle was approached. These avenues were 
marked out by rows of stones placed at measured intervals on 
either side. ‘When I frequented this place,’ says Stukeley, 
“which I did for some years together. . . . I found out the 
entire work by' degrees . . . so that, at length, I discovered 
the mystery of it, properly speaking, which was that the whole 
figure represented a snake transmitted through a circle. This 
is a hieroglyphic symbol of highest note and antiquity.’ 


In order to put this design in execution, the founders well studied their 
ground, and to make their representation more natural, they artfully carried 
it over a variety of elevations and ‘depressions, which, with the curvatures 
of the avenues, produced sufficiently the desired effect. To make it more 
elegant and picture-like, the head of the snake is carried up the southern 

‘promontory of Hackpen Hill towards the village of West Kennet— nay, the 
very name of the hill is derived from this circumstance.‘ 


After some pages devoted to descriptions of the ruins and to a 
careful enumeration of the stones, still, at the date of his writing, 
in existence, the doctor continues : 


Then we are brought to the very summit of the celebrated Overton Hill, 
properly the Hackpen, or head of the snake. The temple that stood here 
was intended for the head of the snake in the huge picture; and, at a 
distance, it very aptly represented it. It consisted of two concentric ovals, 
not much different from circles, their longest diameter being east and 
west. . . . Everybody here remembers both circles entire and standing. 

This Overton Hill, from time immemorial, the country people have a 
high notion of. It was (alas! it was) a very few years ago crowned with 
a most beautiful temple of the Druids. They still call it the Sanctuary. I 
doubt not but it was an asylum in Druid times, and the veneration for it 
had been handed down through all succession of times and peoples. 


To what physical or astronomical phenonemon, then, did this 
hieroglyphic symbol of a ‘ snake transmitted through a circle ’"— 
as represented by the Avebury temple and avenues—refer? An 
answer, and, as it seems to me, an answer full of interesting 
suggestion, is to be found, if we adopt the opinion that in the 
ancient circular temples of Britain, such as Avebury and Stone- 
henge, the cyclic movement of the moon’s nodes was very specially 
observed, and marked by religious festivals. 

In modern astronomical books, be they never so statistical and 
prosaic, we mect with statements such as the following, referring 
to. a mysterious dragon : That point at which the moon at each 
revolution passes from the northern to the southern side of the 
ecliptic is called its descending node (1 ), or ‘dragon’s tail.’ The 


« Dr. Stukeley says : ‘In Yorkshire, they still call snakes--Aags . . . in the 
British language, Pen denotes a head.’ 
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other point at which the moon passes from the southern to the 
northern side of the ecliptic is called its ascending node ( Q), or 
‘ dragon’s head.’ 

The best comment I have met with on this stings némencla- 
ture is given in Jean Silvain Bailly’s fascinating Histoire’ de 
l'astronomie. He says: 


Les anciens astronomes ont nommé téte et queue du dragon les deux 
points d’intersection de 1’écliptique et de l’orbite de la lune, ce que nous 
appelons aujourd’hui les neeuds, 


and having cited many references, in the astronomy and mytho- 
logies of various nations, to dragons and serpents, he adds : 


Tout cela a quelque analogie avec le serpent qui partout représente le 
tems, et avec le dragon dont la téte et la queue marquent les noeuds de 
l’orbite de la lune, tandis que ce dragon cause les éclipses, Mais cette 
superstition, ce préjugé universel qui se retrouve en Amérique comme en 
Asie, n’indique-t-il pas une source commune? 


This dragon, now so tamed and harnessed to the car of modern 
science, was, I believe, the dragon represented by the winding 
avenues and circular temple at Avebury; the dragon also so con- 
stantly present in Celtic ornament of all kinds, the dragon standard 
of the Britons, the golden dragon which according to British 
legend was worn by King Arthur on his helm : 


The Dragon of the great Pendragonship, 
That crowned the state pavilions of the King. 


Turning aside from Stonehenge in relation to the winter sols- 
tice, let us consider its possible uses in reference to the ‘ May 
year’ as alluded to by Sir N. Lockyer in the passage already 
quoted. This discussion must entail attention to many dry calen- 
drical facts, but it may, at the last, enable us to form—if not 
conclusive—at least interesting speculations concerning the 
affinities of our island ancestors with other ancient nations of the 
world. 

There are some sarsen blocks among the Stonehenge ruins for 
the placing and orientation of which Sir Norman Lockyer claims 
an older date than that to which he ascribes the erection of the 
circular temple. At page 88, in his chapter entitled ‘ Was there an 
earlier circle?’ he draws attention to 


(1) An interior circle broken in many places, and other stones near 
the naos, composed of stones, ‘blue stones,’ which, as we have seen, are 
of an entirely different origin and composition. (2) Two snialler untrimmed 
Sarsen stones, lying near the vallum, not at the same distance from it, the 
line joining them passing nearly, but not quite, through the centre of the 
Sarsen circle... There are, besides these, two large uhttimméd sarsen 
stones, one standing some distance outside. the vallum; ... these are 
termed the ‘ Friar’s Heel’ and ‘ Slaughter-stone’ respectively . . .’ 
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At page 93, referring to the two smaller stones, we read : 


The important point about these stones is, that... a line from the 
centre of the circle over the N.W. stone would mark the sunset place in 
the first week in May, and a line over the S,E. stone would similarly deal 
with the November sunrise. We are thus brought in presence of the 
May-November year. 


And at page 95, Sir Norman Lockyer sums up this chapter 
in the following sentence : 

Now the theory to which my work and thought have led me is, that the 
megalithic structure at Stonehenge—the worked sarsens, with their mortices 
and lintels, and above all, the trilithons of the magnificent naos—represent 
a re-dedication, and a reconstruction, on a more imposing plan and scale, 
of a much older temple, which was originally used for worship in connexion 
with the May year. 


Sir Norman Lockyer devotes many interesting pages and chap- 

ters of his book to a description of the problems connected with the 
importance attached in Great Britain and Brittany to the religious 
and other festivals which marked the divisions of the May year, 
which was in his opinion instituted and followed by early settlers 
in Britain, in connexion with farming operations. He says 
(p. 18): 
When we study the history of our own country ... we find that, in 
various times in our country, we have had a year, a farmer’s year, beginning 
in the month of May; we have had another farmer’s year beginning in 
the month of August ; we have had another farmer’s year beginning at the 
longest day; and it appears that the year beginning at the longest day 
was really the last year to be introduced. 


In other passages he calls attention to the possible wish on 
the part of the ancients ‘to divide the ninety-one days interval 
between the solstice and equinox.’ And he shows that this could 
be done by orienting the temples (dolmens, or cromlechs) to the 
particular points on the horizon at which the sun rose and set 
on the four days midway between the solstical and equinoctial 
seasons. 

While studying and pondering over the above carefully ascer- 
tained and recorded facts, and the opinions based on them by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, a theory suggested itself which to my mind 
will account for the so accurate alignment of the two smaller 
sarsens to the four mid-seasons of the year, and of the two larger 
untrimmed stones to the solsticial sunrise. This theory rests on 
the supposition that the inhabitants of Britain in, it may be, pre- 
Druidic times, were not so insulated by their narrow seas, but 
that calendrical methods—which we know were intelligently fol- 
lowed by many races in Europe, Asia and Africa from remote 
ages—should have found their way from those continents and 
should have expressed themselves in our land by monuments, not 
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indeed composed of costly materials, but monuments, of such 
massive construction that they have been able to resist through 
millenniums the destroying powers of time; and the suggestion I 
would therefore make is that the placing and erecting of those 
four old sarsen blocks at Stonehenge should not be ascribed to a 
race desirous merely of marking a farmer’s year—one dependent 
on the flowering or ripening of trees and crops ; but that it should 
be ascribed to a race coming from some of the many lands, where 
there were, in ancient days, wise men and teachers who were 
already acquainted with the true length of years, and counted 
them sidereally, i.e. by the return of the sun to certain stars. 

This method prevails in India, where its inhabitants at the 
present day, following the precepts laid down in ancient Sanscrit 
astronomical works, count their years as dependent on the return 
of the sun to a star-marked point on the ecliptic. 

The Babylonians did in the second and third centuries B.C. so 
count their years from a fixed point on the ecliptic, and there is 
much evidence to show that so also did the pre-Semitic (Accadian) 
inhabitants of Babylonia. The ancient Egyptians were likewise 
acquainted with a sidereal year, dependent on observations of the 
heliacal rising of the bright star Sirius. 

It does not therefore seem an impossible supposition that the 
inhabitants of Britain, whether Celtic or pre-Celtic, should at 
some date earlier than 2000 B.c. have laid down the two smaller 
sarsen blocks to mark the return of the sun to some star-marked 
point on the ecliptic; and turning to history and tradition to 
inquire from them some hint as to what that point might have 
been, and demanding also from astronomical science help to show 
us what star in the third millennium B.c. could have marked in 
conjunction with the sun a mid season between solstice and 
equinox, we find ourselves directed to a point historically and 
calendrically famous, namely the first degree of the constellation 
Aries. 

This historically—and, as I believe, pre-historically—impor- 
tant point, is the first degree of the first constellation of the 
Zodiac, namely the constellation Aries, the ‘ prince and leader 
of the signs.’ ° 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, two eminent 
French scholars, Dupuis and Bailly, drew attention to the wide- 
spread importance given in ancient time to this point. 

In his work, Mémoire Explicatif du Zodiaque, Dupuis gives 
in a diagram several Zodiacs in concentric circles; some divided 


* The Indian solar and lunar zodiacs have their commencement at a point 
nine and a half degrees west of that fixed on as initial of the zodiac by Hipparchus 
150 s.c. Throughout this article this Indian order is followed, thirty degrees 
being allowed to each constellation. 
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into twelve, some into twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts. He 
represents the colures by a cross which quarters these concentric 
Zodiacs, and speaking of the twenty-seven and. twenty-eight-fold 
divisions, he observes as follows : 


On remarque d’abord, que ces divers systémes lunaires, tirés de 
l’Astronomie de différens peuples, s’accordent tous & placer dans les cases 
correspondantes a-peu-prés les mémes ¢toiles. I] suffit, pour s’en assurer, 
de comparer les étoiles désignées dans la méme case de la division de chaque 
peuple. On remarque aussi qu’ils ont pris tous, excepté les Chinois, les 
mémes étoiles, pour point initia] de la division, savoir, celles de la téte 
du Bélier. Les Chinois, au contraire, ont fixé le point initial dans la partie 
du ciel diamétralement opposée, vers les pieds de la Vierge et prés ]’Epi. 
(p. 4.) 


For the fixation of that point as initial of the Zodiac Dupuis 
was tempted to claim the remote date of 14000 B.c., at which time 
the arrival of the sun at 1° Aries coincided with the autumn 
equinox. Many considerations have inclined me to assign for that 
fixation the lower date of approximately 6000 B.c. when the winter 
solstice, not the autumn equinox, was the season marked by the 
sun’s entry into the constellation Aries.* 

The star-marked band of the Zodiac has fallen nowadays some- 
what into astronomic disuse and neglect. And further, on more 
than one account, the speculations of Dupuis and Bailly, concern- 
ing the antiquity of the science of astronomy in Eastern nations, 
have been disparaged. Some modern Greek scholars, ‘ plus 
royalistes que le roi,’ even refuse credence to the statements of 
ancient Greek writers regarding the proficiency of Indian, Median, 
and Babylonian sages in that science, and still choose to consider 
all pre-Grecian and non-Grecian races as barbarian. 

Within the last half century, however, from the tomb in which 
the records of ancient sciences and civilisations had lain buried for 
thousands of years a light, as from the grave of the wizard Michael 
Scott, has broken forth ‘most gloriously.’ Books, full of 
astrologic lore and gramarye, rescued by the Deloraines of modern 
archeological enterprise, have enabled us to realise the high 
antiquity, and the widespread importance, of the Zodiac, as 4 
religious and civil institution. And the revelations yielded by 
the Mesopotamian inscribed clay tablets have abundantly corro- 
borated some of the speculations ventured upon by Dupuis and 
Bailly in the eighteenth century. 

Bailly, though he makes no serious attempt to explain the 
importance attached to 1° Aries, thus refers to the facts relating 
to it: 

Mais pourquoi ont-il choisi cette constellation pour la premiére? II 
est évident que c’est une affaire de préjugé et de superstition; le choix du 


c Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. January 1892. 
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premier point dans un cercle est arbitraire. Ils auront été décidés pat 
quelque ancienne tradition, telle, par exemple, que celle que Muradi rapporte 
d’aprés Albumassar et deux anciens livres égyptiens, ou on lisoit que le 
monde avoit été renouvellé aprés le déluge lorsque le soleil étoit au 1° du 
bélier, régulus étant dans le colure des solstices. D’Herbelot ne parle 
point de régulus: mais il dit que selon Albumassar, les sept planétes étoient 
en conjonction au premier point du bélier lors de la création du monde. 
Cette tradition, sans doute fabuleuse, qui venoit des mémes préjugés que 
celle de Bérose, étoit asiatique. Elle a pu suffire, ou telle autre du méme 
genre,’ pour fonder la préférence que les brames, ou les anciens en général, 
ont donnée & la constellation du bélier, en 1’établissant la premiére de leur 
zodiaque. Ils ont cru que ce point du zodiaque étoit uné source de 
renouvellement, et ils ont dit que le zodiaque et l’année se renouvelloient au 
méme point ou le monde s’étoit régénéré.* 


Now it is precisely in the ancient tradition, fortunately pre- 
served for us by Albumassar, and quoted by Bailly, that, as it 
has seemed to me, we may arrive at the probable date of the earlier 
building at Stonehenge ; and the placing there of the untrimmed 
sarsen blocks which mark the point on the horizon of sunrise at 
the summer solstice, and of sunset and sunrise at the four mid- 
seasons of the year. The tradition refers us evidently to some 
important calendrical position of the stars of Aries, which was to 
be observed when Regulus was ‘dans le colure des solstices.’ 
Astronomical calculation sends us back, for this position of Regulus 
(a Leonis) to the date of 2400 B.c. when the longitude of Regulus 
was 90°; or to the date 2800 B.c. when the star Regulus, owing 
to its latitude north of the ecliptic, rose at the same point on the 
horizon as did the sun at the season of the summer solstice. 
Astronomy also points to the date, in round numbers, of 2700 B.c. 
as that at which the sun rose in conjunction with the 1° Aries at 
the mid-season between solstice and equinox, i.e. the 4th of 
February. These dates—unless we refuse all credence to the 
antiquity of astronomy in many lands, and to the importance of 
the constellation Aries—must incline us to adopt, at least hypo- 
thetically, the opinion that the four untrimmed sarsen blocks were 
not erected by the ancient Britons merely to mark the seasons 
of a ‘ Flower-year’ and a ‘ Harvest-year,’ but rather to mark an 
astronomical year ‘lorsque le soleil étoitf au premier du bélier, 
régulus étant dans le colure des solstices.’ 

The visitor to Stonehenge, who adopts this opinion, may reause 


" The medieval writer, Syncellus, twice refers to these ancient ‘traditions.’ 
At p. 17 of his Chronographia he states that Eusebius was aware of the Greek 
opinion that many ages, or rather myriads of years had passed since the creation 
of the world, during the mythical retrograde movement of the Zodiac, from the 
beginning of Aries, and its return again to the same point (Chronographia, p. 17). 
And again, at p. 52, he refers to ‘the return of the Zodiac to its original 
position, according to the stories of the Greeks and Egyptians, that is to say, 
the revolution from one point back again to the same point. 

* Bailly, Histoire de l’Astronomie Ancienne, pp. 482, 483. 
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as he gazes at the tall monolith of the Friar’s Heel, that it has 
there held its upright position for the more than four thousand 
years since the time when it was first set up by the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Britain , to mark the rising-place of the bright star Regulus, 
and that of sunrise at the summer solstice. Then turning to the 
two smaller sarsen blocks, he will believe that at the same remote 
date the stone lying S. of E. was placed to mark the rising of 
the stars of Aries, and of the sun rising in conjunction with them 
early in February ; and that the stone lying N. of W. was similarly 
aligned to mark the setting-place of the stars of Libra, and of the 
sun in conjunction with them early in May. 

These untrimmed sarsens still mark sunrise and sunset at 
the same mid-seasons of the year ; but the stars of Aries and Libra 
have long since deserted the points on the horizon marked 
originally by those stones. 

And if we could convince ourselves that the rebuilders of Stone- 
henge were still desirous of counting their years as beginning at 
the sun’s entry into Aries, the fact that the anciently placed sarsen 
blocks no longer marked at sunrise that calendrical event might 
account for the little regard shown by them for the position of the 
more anciently oriented untrimmed sarsen blocks. 

But a study of the many stone monuments and alignments in 
Great Britain and Brittany gives us no ground for believing that 
at any date later than 1900 B.c. the inhabitants of those countries 
gave any special attention to the rising sun in conjunction with 
1° Aries. In 1900 B.c. the sun would have risen in conjunction 
with that point about the middle of February, and as the centuries 
succeeded each other, it would have risen later and later in that 
month. I find in Sir Norman Lockyer’s table of alignments no 
instance of such late orientations of the monuments. 

We may not, therefore, ascribe the neglect of the sarsen stones 
to a race desirous of following an Aries year, but neither is it 
possible to ascribe that neglect to a race still desirous of following 
a ‘ farmer’s’ mid-season year ; for the sarsen blocks, at whatever 
age Stonehenge was rebuilt, marked—as indeed they still do—the 
rising of the sun, or its setting, at the four mid-seasons. 

At p. 320 Sir Norman Lockyer thus suggests another explana- 
tion of the motives which governed the rebuilders of Stone- 
henge : 

This change of cult may be due to the intrusion of a new tribe, 
but I am inclined to attribute it to a new view taken by the priests them- 
selves, due to a greater knowledge of the true length of the year which could 
be observed by the rectirrence of the solstices, and of the intervals between the 
festivals reckoned in days. 


To this explanation of the matter, however, other objections 
seem to present themselves ; it is difficult to attribute the introduc- 
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tion of the new cult merely to a greater knowledge gradually 
acquired by the priests themselves of the true length of the year. 
For, as has been noted, one of the most important of the four 
anciently placed stones—the Friar’s Heel—was already aligned, 
if not with absolute accuracy, yet very closely to the point on the 
horizon at which the sun of the summer solstice rose. 

Nor does it seem a quite adequate reason for neglecting the 
smaller stones, that at last the priests could reckon in days the 
dates of the May year, and of other mid-season festivals, and thus 
dispense with the assistance of the ancient stone marks. If the 
mid-seasons were to be honoured, the venerable stones which, so 
faithfully, still marked them, would not, we can surely believe, 
have been disregarded ; and history and folk-lore teach us that, 
down to late Druidic times, the May year and mid-season festivals 
were religiously observed. Moreover, many monuments in Great 
Britain and Brittany—some certainly of a later date than Stone- 
henge—were aligned to sunrise in the spring season; and the 
festivals and superstitions connected with them maintained so 
strong a hold on the beliefs and practices of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain that the strength of Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
rule, and even the authority of the Christian Church, could scarcely 
avail to shake it off. 

All the difficulties surrounding the question of the change of cult 
introduced into Britain, as Sir Norman Lockyer has inferred, at 
a date lying somewhere between 1900 and 1500 B.c., must stimu- 
late conjecture. 

Sir Norman Lockyer, though he inclines to the opposite 
opinion, admits, as we have seen, the possibility that this change 
of cult was due to the intrusion of a new tribe. And this hypo- 
thesis, if we can find any good reason for crediting that tribe with 
a determination to follow at the beginning of our era May-Novem- 
ber festivals, will help to reconcile the neglect of the untrimmed 
sarsen blocks with the fact that the seasons marked by those stones 
were so religiously observed in Britain at and after the suppression 
of Druidism in our land. 

If then we assume the advent of some fresh wave of Celtic 
immigration into our islands, and if we attribute to the newcomers 
sufficient authority to introduce a cult entailing the observance 
of a different calendar and of differently star-marked festivals, I 
would suggest that this new tribe oriented their stone monuments 
not to 1° Aries but to 1° Gemini, and this opinion I base on a 
consideration of the tabulated summary of British and Brittany 
alignments given in the appendices to Sir Norman Lockyer’s book. 

We there observe that some alignments were made to sun- 
rise on the 25th of April; others, at later month dates, down to 
the 9th of May. Instead of attributing these so widely varying 
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orientations merely to unsuccessful efforts on the part of the 
Druids to mark the point of sun-rise at the exact mid-season 
festival of a May year, I would rather recognise in these varia- 
tions evidence of ‘ a cult following a star.’ 

Now, about 1400 B.c. the sun was in conjunction with 
1° Gemini on the 25th of April—and at about 300 B.c. it was in 
conjunction with the 1° Gemini on the 9th of May. These dates 
cover a great part of the interval between the period suggested for 
the rebuilding of Stonehenge and that of the overthrow of Druidie 
authority in Britain. Therefore, the monuments must have been 
aligned, whether intentionally or not, to some point not far from 
1° Gemini. And I believe that evidence may be called in, con- 
cerning the calendrical methods of other nations, which will 
incline us to fix on that zodiacal point as the one to which many 
of those monuments were aligned. 

We have, for instance, an indication that this very point was 
held in calendrical honour at some, it may be, remote age, in Italy; 
for we read, in Virgil’s often-quoted verses, of the ‘ Bright Bull’ 
who ‘ with his gilded horns opens the year.’ A line drawn from 
the northern star-tipped horn of the Bull to its southern, also star- 
tipped, horn cuts the ecliptic at the junction between the constella- 
tions Taurus and Gemini, a point not marked by any, conspicuous, 
star : and the attention of star-gazers acquainted with the figures 
of the Zodiac would more easily be drawn to the 1° Gemini by 
this graphic allusion to the gilded horns of the bright bull, than 
by any more prosaic method. 

The great twin-brethren, Castor and Pollux, we know were 
held in enthusiastic reverence by the Romans, and a magnificent 
temple in their honour adorned the Forum. It is difficult to dis- 
sociate this reverence and honour from all astronomic significance ; 
and Virgil’s lines suggest calendrical importance for the month 
during which the sun was in conjunction with the constellation 
Gemini. 

High festivals were celebrated annually, in honour of the 
Ephesian goddess Artemis, in her great temple, counted in classi¢ 
times as one of the seven wonders of the world. These festivals 
were celebrated in the spring season, and, it has been generally 
supposed, in the month of May. An inscription discovered some 
years ago by Wood, on the walls of the ruined theatre at Ephesus, 
informs us that great processional festivals were celebrated on 
the birthday of the goddess, and again and again the statement 
is repeated that the birthday of the goddess ‘is the sixth day of 
the first division of the month Thargelion.’ But scholars are not 
agreed as to what date in the Julian year this day in Thargelion 
corresponded. A date towards the end of April, or towards the 
end of May, is suggested as that indicated. 
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According to Sir Norman Lockyer (p. 52) the temple of the 
Ephesian goddess was oriented to sunrise on the 29th of April; 
and this fact might be claimed as in favour of the earlier of the 
dates mentioned above. But the choice of the 29th April, as a 
calendrical date, is, in itself, not one to be easily accounted for ; 
and it should, I think, incline us to suppose, in this instance a 
stellar, rather than a seasonal orientation. In guessing, however, 
to what star any building has been oriented, it is necessary to 
know the date at which that orientation was laid down; and the 

original date of the laying down of the line for the orientation 
angle of the temple of Diana has not, as yet, been definitely ascer- 
tained, Fergusson, writing in 1883, observes, ‘From various 
historical indications we learn that there existed at Ephesus seven, 
or eight, successive temples dedicated to Diana. . .. the last three 
were certainly situated on the same spot, and built, as Mr. Wood 
found them, one over the other. . . .’ 

Any who hold the opinion that temples were in ancient times 
oriented either to some star-marked point on the ecliptic, or to 
the sun at some definite season, such as a solstice, or equinox, 
or accurately measured mid-season, may, having the courage of 
that opinion, place the original alignment of the earliest of these 
temples at the date, in round numbers, of 1000 B.c. That align- 
ment would then have pointed to the sun, not only at the indefinite 
season of the 29th of April, but to the sun at that season at the 
star-marked point of the ecliptic—the 1° Gemini. 

But here an important fact, established by late researches 
among the Ephesian ruins, is to be taken into consideration. This 
fact is that the entrance of the temple, contrary to Grecian custom, 
was at its western, not its eastern extremity, We are therefore 
not to think of the building as oriented to the sun on the 29th of 
April rising in conjunction with the stars of Gemini at a point on 
the horizon some degrees north of east. Instead, we should realise 
that the temple must have been aligned to an exactly opposite 
point on the horizon, i.e. to the stars of Sagittarius, and, as I 
believe, to the moon setting in that constellation some degrees 
to the south of west. 

The sun in springtime—April-May—setting north of west, 
could never have shone into the building through its western en- 
trance. But the moon as it circled month after month through 
all the figures of the zodiac, would, at its return to the constella- 
tion Sagittarius, have shone into the temple of the goddess—not 
every year—but at intervals dependent on the position of its nodes 
and of its phases. Thus towards the close of summer it might 
have been observed by the night-watchers in the temple setting 
in its first quarter; or again in the late autumn as a slender 
crescent at ‘ newlight’ following the sun below the sea horizon ; 
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and in the spring season setting in full-orbed splendour on the 
morning of, as we may suppose, the festival day of the goddess and 
lighting up with its rays her famous statue. 

Some doubt has been entertained as to whether the Ephesian 
goddess, like her Grecian namesake, was a lunar divinity, but the 
fact that it was the full moon and not the sun that shone into her 
temple in the spring season may help to dispel that doubt ; and, 
further, this fact may suggest an explanation of the very different 
characters and attributes of these two lunar goddesses. For the 
Grecian goddess is represented as crescent-crowned, and the 
crescent moon in the constellation of the Archer marked a quite 
different season from that marked by the full moon in the same 
constellation. 

The honouring of the sun in conjunction with the 1° Gemini, 
and of the moon in its various phases at the opposite point of the 
ecliptic, stretches, I for one believe, back into far remoter past 
than anything recorded in history concerning Roman or Ephesian 
festivals. The religious symbolism of the ancient Medes, and—as 
derived from the Medes—that of the Assyrians, points with no 
uncertain finger, as I many years ago became convinced, to a 
zodiacal source for ‘its basis.* 

The figure of Ahura Mazda, and that of Assur, borne on 
Assyrian standards, seem to me to refer to the date 4000 B.c., 
when the equinoctial colure cut the ecliptic at the points 1° Sagit- 
tarius and 1° Gemini. Some passages also in the Rig Veda, in 
which the ancient god Rudra is referred to as Asura Maha, the 
‘Great Spirit,’ and in which he is described as ‘ wise,’ ‘a great 
archer,’ and one who (like the Grecian archer-god Apollo) ‘ was a 
great physician among physicians,’ seem likewise to refer us to 
the mythologic importance attached to the zodiacal Sagittarius, 
and very specially to observations of the phases of the moon in 
that constellation.** These points of resemblance, in Median, 
Assyrian, Vedic, and Grecian myths suggest that all these legends 
shared originally the same astronomic basis, namely, observations 
of the moon in Sagittarius. 

By thus localising in the constellation of the Archer the basis 
of the Artemis legends, we shall I believe find a possible phonetic 
clue to the name of the Roman goddess Diana, so generally 
identified with the Grecian Artemis. The ancient name of the 
constellation Sagittarius is in the Sanscrit language, Dhanus, 
meaning arrow. Classical dictionaries tell us that the names 
Diana and Dianus are only varying forms of Jana and Janus. If 
we now select from this quartet of names the two which held impor- 
tant positions in Roman mythology—Diana, the archer-goddess, 


° See Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, February 1896. 
*° See Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, February 1900. 
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and Janus, the great time-measuring god—and if we identify these 
two Roman deities with the equally-honoured Grecian twins, 
Artemis and Apollo, we may come to think of these two names, 
Diana and Janus, as with but slight change echoing through long 
ages of time the ancient Sanscrit name of the constellation 
Dhanus. 

Amongst the fabulous and evidently allegorical Grecian 
legends attributed to the sixth century B.c., concerning Abaris 
the Hyperborean philosopher, there are some which may perhaps 
point to the arrow in the Archer constellation. We hear of 
embassies from the Western Hyperboreans bringing presents to 
Apollo and Diana. We hear that Apollo hid amongst the Hyper- 
boreans the arrow with which he slew the famous Cyclopes, and 
that Abaris carried this arrow in his hand on his journey to 
Greece, and presented it to Pythagoras. 

The passage already quoted from Hecateus, written probably 
about 300 B.c., associates Abaris with the Hyperboreans in our 
island, and draws very definite attention to the point on the 
ecliptic exactly opposite to the arrow in the Archer’s hand; 
for he mentions the rising of the Pleiades. At his date the 
(heliacal) rising of the Pleiades announced to star-watchers the 
arrival of the sun at 1° Gemini on the 9th of May. It is there- 
fore of the star-marked festival observed by the Hyperboreans 
at that pleasant season that we are to think when we read that 
‘During the season of his appearance the god plays upon the 
harp and dances every night from the vernal equinox to the rising 
of the Pleiades, pleased with his own successes.’ 

This diversion into the mythologies of Asia and Europe leads 
us back to our speculations concerning the change of cult adopted 
by the builders of Stonehenge, and concerning the tribe to whose 
intrusion this change is to be attributed. 

The evidence I have cited, while it does not furnish absolute 
proof, is enough on which to found a strong presumption that the 
worshippers of Artemis-Diana observed, as marks of their calend- 
rical festivals, the moon in Sagittarius and the sun in Gemini, 

and this encourages us to attribute the same observance, with a 
more or less similar cult, to the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Brittany, and thus to explain the alignment of their stone monu- 
ments, and also their persistent religious celebrations of May 
festivals down to, and for many years after, the Roman Conquest. 










EMMELINE M. PLUNKET. 
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SOME NOTES ON CHATEAUBRIAND 
II 


WE left Chateaubriand in Rome, where his devoted attendance 
upon Madame de Beaumont—it was on the 4th of November 1803 
that she died—had won for him general sympathy, to which he 
was by no means indifferent. But he was anxious to quit scenes 
so full of death for him. He writes in his Mémoires : ‘ No one 
knows what desolation of heart is till he has been left to wander 
alone in places hitherto frequented by another who has made the 
delight of his life. | You search for her everywhere, and you find 
her not; she speaks to you, smiles on you, is by your side; all 
that she has worn or touched brings back her image ; there is only 
a transparent curtain between you, but so heavy that you cannot 
lift it. . . I strayed abandoned among the ruins of Rome. The 
first time I went out everything seemed changed to me. I did 
not recognise the trees, the monuments, or the sky. I wandered 
about the Campagna, and by waterfalls and aqueducts. . . I came 
back to the Eternal City; which had added to so many past 
existences, one more spent life. And by constantly frequenting 
the solitudes of the Tiber they imprinted themselves so vividly on 
my memory that I reproduced them correctly enough in my letter 
to M. de Fontanes.’’ It was this devoted friend who had procured 
his nomination as French Minister to the little republic of the 
Valais. And on the 21st of January 1804 he left Rome for Paris, 
where he made preparations for taking up his new post. Madame 
de Chateaubriand was to accompany him. ‘Her fortune had dis- 
appeared, and the arrangement that she should join her husband 
was opportune for her as for him. But they never went to the 
Valais. Chateaubriand shall himself explain the reason why : 


On the 21st of March I rose early on account of a souvenir sad and 
dear tome. In the garden of the house built by M. de Montmorin at the 
corner of the Rue Plumet—sold during the Revolution—Madame de Beai- 
mont, then little more than a child, had planted a cypress, which she would 
sometimes point dut to me when we passed it in our walks. It was to 
this cypress, of which I alone knew the origin and the history, that I went 
to say Adieu. It still exists, but in a languishing state, and scarcely 








1 This celebrated letter on the Campagna Romana is dated the 10th of 
January 1804. Sainte-Beuve reckons it the high-water mark of French prose: 
‘En prose il n’y 2 rien au dela.’ 
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reaches the height of the window under which a vanished hand had loved to 
tend it. I can distinguish this poor tree from three or four others of its 
kind ; it seems to know me and to be glad when I draw near it: a melancholy 
breeze inclines its yellow head a little towards me, and it murmurs some- 
thing to the window of the forsaken chamber: mysterious communications 
between us which will cease when one or the other shall have fallen. My 
pious tribute paid, I went down the boulevard and the omplanete of the 
Invalides, crossed the bridge Louis XIV and the garden of the Tuileries, 
and went out by the grille which now opens on the Rue de Rivoli. There, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, I heard a man and a woman crying official 
news which caused the passers-by to stop, suddenly petrified by the words: 
‘Judgment of the Special Military Commission assembled at Vincennes 
which condemns to the penalty of death Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 
born the 2nd of August 1772 at Chantilly.’ The cry fell on my ears like 
thunder: it changed my life, just as it changed Napoleon’s. I went back 
to my hotel. I said to Madame de Chateaubriand ‘The Duc d’Enghien 
has been shot.’ I sat down at a table and began to write my resignation. 
Madame de Chateaubriand did not oppose me, and looked on with great 
courage while I wrote. She was well aware of my danger. The trials 
of General Moreau and of Georges Cadoudal were proceeding: the lion 
had tasted blood: it was not the moment for provoking him. M. Clausel 
de Coussergues then came in: he too had heard the news. He found me 
penin hand. Out of consideration for Madame de Chateaubriand he made 
me strike out of my letter certain angry phrases: and it went to the 
Foreign Office. 


The substance of the letter, couched in the usual official 
language, was that Madame de Chateaubriand’s health com- 
pelled her husband to resign the appointment to which he 
had been designated, and that he begged the Foreign Minister to 
submit ‘ ces motifs douloureux ’ to the First Consul.’ It appears to 
me that Chateaubriand, at this moment of his career, presents a 
spectacle which may well make us pause. The effect of the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien was to strike terror into ‘ the good 
society of Paris. To quote the words of Madame de Chateau- 
briand, in her Cahiers: ‘ As soon as the hero was changed into 
an assassin, the royalists precipitated themselves into his ante- 
chamber.’ Alone, with one exception, among Frenchmen,* 
Chateaubriand declined to be associated with the author of so great 
acrime. The ‘vultus instantis tyranni’ had no terror forhim. It 
had much for his friends. Madame Bacciochi, Napoleon’s sister, 

* Mr. Gribble (p. 128) speaks of this letter as ‘disappointing’ because 
‘it does not, as might have been expected, hurl indignant defiance at a Govern- 
ment guilty of a judicial crime,’ but ‘merely states, untruly, that Madame de 
Chateaubriand is ill.’ I wonder whether if Mr. Gribble had been in Chateau- 
briand’s place he would have hurled ‘ indignant defiance’ at Napoleon. I am sure 
I should not have done so. It is a proceeding which would have been good 
and congruous for St. John Baptist, but Chateaubriand was merely an official 
declining an appointment; and assuredly the pretext—one of the flimsiest— 
for his declension deceived no one, Napoleon least of all. 

* Louis the Eighteenth returned to the King of Spain the Order of the Golden 


Fleece with which Bonaparte also had been invested, declaring that there could 
be nothing in common between him and so great a criminal. 
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who took great interest in him, burst into loud laments. ‘ M. de 
Fontanes,’ Chateaubriand writes, ‘ became almost mad with fear 
at first, and gave me up for shot.’ But things passed quietly, 
Talleyrand, whether from design or from indifference, kept the 
letter for two days before submitting it to the First Consul, who 
merely observed ‘ Very well’ (C’est bon). I consider that in this 
transaction we have, so to speak, the keynote of Chateaubriand’s 
public career. Long years afterwards he wrote : 

Grace & Dieu je n’ai jamais eu besoin qu’on me donnat des conseils 


d’honneur: ma vie a été une suite de sacrifices qui ne m’ont jamais été 
commandés par personne: en fait de devoir j’ai l’esprit primesautier.‘ 


For ten years public life was to be closed to Chateaubriand. 
He had to fall back, as he says, on his literary career. In the 
year 1806-7 he made his Eastern journey which was to supply him 
with materials for his Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem, and with 
local colour for Les Martyrs. His expedition ended, as all the 
world knows, in Spain, and in his meeting there Madame de 
Mouchy, concerning whom those who desire information will find 
it in M. Beaunier’s Trois Amies de Chateaubriand, or in Mr. 
Gribble’s volume. On his return to France he became the pro- 
prietor of the Mercure, and published in it an article on, or rather 
apropos of, a volume of travels in Spain, in the course of which he 
took occasion to make some reflections on Nero and ‘Tacitus, 
Napoleon construed them as an allegory reflecting on himself. The 
Mercure was confiscated, and Chateaubriand’s friends thought him 
fortunate in escaping prison. It was in 1807 that he bought a 
rustic country house—it is described as ‘ maison de jardinier ’—in 
the neighbourhood of Sceaux, expending upon it a considerable 
portion of the money brought him by his books. He occupied 
himself much with planting and gardening, and found, as he tells 
us, great delight in that occupation. Here he wrote Les Martyrs, 
accounted the most finished of his works; the Itinéraire, which 
unquestionably contains some of his finest passages; and Le 
Dernier des Abencérages. And here he began his Mémoires, 
carrying out a resolution which he had made in Rome in 1803, 
and communicated to his friend Joubert, as we shall see presently. 

In what I have still to write about Chateaubriand I shall use 
chiefly these Mémoires. I regard them as by far the most impor- 
tant work which he has left behind him. And he thought so too. 
They are not, properly speaking, confessions. Chateaubriand’s 
account of them is ‘ j’écris principalement pour rendre compte de 
moi-méme 4 moi-méme.”” But of course they were intended for 
future generations, too, and in his letter to Joubert, just now 


4 Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, vol. v. p. 172. 
5 MS. of 1826. Quoted by Giraud, Chateaubriand, p. 30. 
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referred to, he tells him: ‘I will not trouble posterity with the 
details of my frailty. I will relate of myself only what is in 
accordance with the dignity of man and—I dare to say so—with 
the elevation of my heart. One should put before the world only 
what is beautiful (beau). To reveal of one’s existence only what 
may lead our fellow-men to noble and generous sentiments is not 
to lie unto God.’ Elsewhere he says, ‘I have let my whole life 
pass into these Mémoires,’ and I agree with M. Giraud that for 
anyone who has eyes there exists no more sincere autobiography. 
Further, as that accomplished critic remarks : 


All his work leads up (aboutit) to this book, and without this book his 
work would remain incomplete and in part unexplained. He felt that 
deeply: hence his quite paternal tenderness for the poor orphan destined 
to remain on earth after him: hence the care which he took in writing it, 
the incessant retouches which he gave it, the unquiet curiosity with which 
he tried to foresee and to shape its fortunes... . It was more than a mere 
book for him: it was a part of himself, the dearest, the most intimate. 
A part? It was himself: it was his ego which he had cast into these 
pages: the mysteries of his heart—his ‘ inexplicable heart ’—he had here, 
if not unveiled, at all events indicated to those who have eyes: the incom- 
parable gifts of his genius are here profusely scattered. ... It was not 
then in vain that for more than thirty years Chateaubriand had patiently, 
lovingly, retouched and fixed the image of himself which he would leave to 
his contemporaries, and to posterity. The image is flattered, doubtless, but 
less than has been alleged. And it would be easy, with a little ingenuity, 
to extract from the Mémoires a veritable indictment of their author.* The 
truth is that they are a sufficiently faithful portrait,—and that when we 
judge them, we may judge Chateaubriand and his works.’ 


And that is for me the special value of these Mémoires. They 
are the abstract and brief chronicle of his life and times by a great 
genius, who was one of the few honest men then found in French 
public affairs. But their interest is almost inexhaustible. Carried 
on by the magic of Chateaubriand’s style, one reads and re-reads 
pages until one knows them pretty well by heart. They place 


* So M. de Lacharriére observes : ‘ Chateaubriand s’est calomnié lui-méme en 
exagérant certains gestes: il a montré 4 nu certains cétés de son caractére 
choquants pour les idées actuelles, mais qui pour les contemporains se voilaient 
d’une apparence plus sympathique.’-—ZLes Cahiers de Madame de Chateaubriand, 
Intro. p. x. 

* Chateaubriand, p. 34. By a cruel irony of fate these Mémoires were given 
to the world in a way utterly remote from Chateaubriand’s design, and most 
calculated to defeat his purpose. His pecuniary necessities, in his old age, 
obliged him to sell them to what I suppose we may call a small company, who 
agreed to pay him an annuity of 20,000 francs during his life, and one of 12,000 
francs to Madame de Chateaubriand in case she should survive him, and to 
publish them after his death. In breach of this engagement they began to 
publish them some months before his death, and—horror of horrors !—as a 
feuilleton in the Presse -newspaper. This prostitution to the canaille of what 
was so deeply cherished by, and so sacred to, him was the last great grief of 
his life, and doubtless hastened his death. 
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before us, as in sunlight, the story which the author has to tell, and 
the moral signification of that story. Chateaubriand had that 
prophetic vision which is the prerogative of poets. He sees 
through the veil of phenomena to the causes determining them, 
and moralises like a chorus in a Greek tragedy. And while he 
deals with these high themes, he scatters by the way literary 
judgments of the greatest value. My space does not allow me to 
dwell on them, but I will give, by way of specimen, three that 
happen to meet my eye in the second volume of the Mémoires, 
which chances to be open before me. Where shall we find a more 
pregnant dictum than this: ‘L’Angleterre est toute Shake- 
speare’? Profoundly true again is his estimate of the Byronic 
school: ‘ Lord Byron a ouvert une déplorable école : je présume 
qu’il a été aussi désolé des Childe Harolds auxquels il a donné 
naissance que je le suis des Renés qui révent autour de moi.’ And 
how admirable is his criticism of Sir Walter Scott! While fully 
recognising the high gifts of the author of the Waverley Novels, 
he writes : ‘ 11 me semble avoir créé un génie faux : il a perverti le 
roman et l’histoire : le romancier s’est mis 4 faire des romans 
historiques, et l’historien des histoires romanesques.’ 

The wise Duke of Weimar prophesied of the domination of 
Napoleon, when he seemed ‘ the foremost man of all this world’ : 
“It is unjust: it cannot last.” It lasted till 1814. Two years 
before, Chateaubriand had said ‘ Napoleon’s fate will be that of 
Crassus : the Russians will retire before him like the Parthians, 
and this will be the rock on which his power will split.” On the 
31st of March 1814 the Allies entered Paris. A few days after- 
wards Chateaubriand published his pamphlet De Bonaparte et des 
Bourbons, a scathing indictment of the Empire and all its works, 
and an earnest plea for the old royal house. ‘I flung it,’ he said, 
‘ into the balance : and all the world knows what an effect it had.’ 
Louis the Eighteenth confessed it had been of as much service to 
him as an additional army corps. But to say that was to say too 
little. Then set in the scramble for offices under the restored 
monarchy, from which Chateaubriand proudly kept aloof. His 
friends did what they could for him, and he was nominated to the 
Swedish Embassy with the modest emolument of 33,000 francs. 
He felt that he was too poor to take it. Next came the escape 
from Elba. Not the least interesting portion of the Mémoires are 
the pages describing the condition of things in Paris when 
Napoleon was approaching the city. On the 23rd of March Louis 
the Eighteenth presented himself to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and among other brave words inquired, amid much applause, 
whether at sixty he could better terminate his career than by 
dying in defence of his country? He gave them to understand 
that he meant to remain at his post. This royal declaration filled 
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Chateaubriand with hope, and in a speech delivered by him on the 
morrow he said : 

Let the King keep his word and stay in his capital.... Let us 
resist for only three days and the victory is ours. The King defending 
himself in his chAteau will evoke universal enthusiasm. And if it is 
destined that he should die, let him die in a manner worthy of his rank. 
Let Napoleon’s last exploit be to cut an old man’s throat. Louis the 
Eighteenth in sacrificing his life will gain the only battle he has ever 
waged: and he will gain it to the profit of the liberty of the human race. 
These heroic sentiments pleased the ear. To the King they 
appealed, Chateaubriand says, as having ‘a certain Louis 
Quatorze ring’ about them. But they were not translated into 
action. Louis the Eighteenth fled to Ghent four days after his 
memorable speech about dying at his post. 

‘If he had only kept his word,’ Chateaubriand remarks, ‘ legitimacy 
might have lasted for another century. Nature herself seemed to have 
deprived the old monarch of the means of retiring by enchaining him with 
salutary infirmities. But the destinies of the human race would have been 
fettered (entravées) if the author of the Charter had adhered to his resolu- 
tion. Bonaparte came to the succour of the future. This Christ of the 
evil power took by the hand the new paralytic and said, Arise, take up thy 
bed: Surge: tolle lectum tuum.’ 


The Hundred Days ran their course. In the miniature Court 
of Louis the Eighteenth at Ghent, Chateaubriand filled the post 
of Minister of the Interior ad interim, while remaining also titular 
Ambassador of the Most Christian King to Sweden. Intrigues 
abounded, and well-nigh every intriguer was ‘in utraque sorte 
paratus’ ; just as ready to serve a Bonaparte as a Bourbon. The 
Duke of Wellington came over from time to time for reviews, and 
would be greeted with a patronising nod if Louis the Eighteenth, 
taking a drive, should chance to meet him. The idée fixe of the 
monarch was the grandeur, the antiquity, the dignity, the majesty 
of his race. And as Chateaubriand observes, ‘this unshakable 
faith of Louis the Eighteenth in his kingship was a power—the 
power which gave him the sceptre. He was legitimism incarnate, 
and with him it disappeared.’ 

On the 18th of June 1815 Chateaubriand went out of Ghent by 
the Brussels gate to take a walk on the main road, carrying 
Caesar’s Commentaries in his hand. He was deep in his book 
when, some two miles from the city, a muffled rambling reached 
his ears. It was the distant roar of the cannon at Waterloo. Soon 
@ courier passed and announced to him Bonaparte’s entry into 
Brussels and the defeat of the Allies. He went back to Ghent, 
where there was a general sauve qui peut. Shortly, more authentic 
tidings arrived. Bonaparte had not entered Brussels ; he had lost 
the battle of Waterloo, and had fled to Paris. Four hundred thou- 
sand troops of the Allies were marching thither after him. Louis 
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the Eighteenth received a friendly hint from Vienna that he 
would do well to follow them as soon as possible, or he might find 
his place filled up. The filling up of places was indeed the question 
of the hour. Chateaubriand had nothing of the courtier about 
him ; he was absolutely wanting in the suppleness of character, 
the elasticity of conscience, needed by those who would thrive in 
Courts. He did not choose to ask for an appointment. He waited 
to be asked to accept one. Moreover, he shrank from the con- 
taminating contact of some who were judged indispensable to the 
restored monarchy. He made no secret of his aversion from the 
infamous Fouché, from the faithless and venal Talleyrand. Ina 
memorable passage of his Mémoires he tells us how, when waiting 
in the King’s ante-chamber, he saw the two together entering the 
royal presence : ‘ Vice leaning on the arm of Crime.’ He came 
back to France with no offer or promise of office, but he was 
nominated ‘to the peerage, and was made a Councillor of State, 
@ position which brought him a modest salary. 

And now we come to the years of Chateaubriand’s life in which 
he took an active part in politics. Some critics appear to find 
it difficult to understand his standpoint. To me it seems quite 
easy. He was a legitimist whose personal sympathies with most 
called by that name were very limited. He was also a liberal, in 
the best sense of the word, seeking to bind together the old 
historic traditions of France with the claims—new in that country 
—of individual freedom. That was the dominant thought to 
which he was ever loyal, and M. de Lacharriére appears to me well 
warranted in speaking of the unity of his political conduct. It is 
true that, to the incalculable loss of France, his dream of an 
alliance between legitimism and liberty was not realised. That 
was not his fault. It was due to the falsehood of extremes which 
he found on either side. On the one hand was the dissolvent 
individualism of the revolutionary doctrine.* On the other, the 
solid dulness of a conservatism utterly unable to read the signs of 
the times; the dulness which had learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing since 1789, and of which Charles the Tenth may be taken 
as the supreme type. Chateaubriand’s lot was cast in a world not 
moving to his mind. ‘Pourquoi,’ he exclaims in a striking 
passage of his Mémoires : 

Pourquoi suis-je venu & une époque ow j’étais si mal placé? Pourquoi 
ai-je été royaliste, contre mon instinct, dans un temps oti une misérable 


race de cour ne pouvait ni m’entendre, ni me comprendre? Pourquoi ai-je 
été jeté dans cette troupe de médiocrité, qui me prenait pour un écervelé 


* ‘Douce patriarcale innocente honcrable amitié de famille, votre siécle est 
passé; on ne tient plus au sol par une multitude de fleurs, de rejetons, et de 
racines : on mait et l'on meurt, un a un.’—Mémoires, vol. ii. p. 186. 
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quand je parlais courage, pour un révolutionnaire quand je parlais 
liberté.’ ® 

Such then were Chateaubriand’s political principles, from 
which he never swerved. They animated his speeches in the 
Chamber of Peers. They were fully unfolded by him in his 
pamphlet, De la Monarchie selon la Charte, which he published 
in 1816. This brochure, an admirable exposition of the doctrines 
of constitutional government, gave offence to Louis the Eighteenth 
and was seized by the police—illegally as the event proved—while 
its author was struck off the list of Councillors of State, and lost 
the stipend attached to that dignity. That reduced him to some- 
thing like penury. He was obliged to sell his library and his 
country house, La Vallée-aux-Loups. He determined to turn to 
journalism. In conjunction with some of his friends he founded 
the Conservateur, which, thanks chiefly to his brilliant articles, 
soon became a great political power. He claims—not without 
reason—‘ la révolution opérée par ce journal fut inouie : en France 
il changea la majorité dans la Chambre: 4 |’étranger il trans- 
forma l’esprit des Cabinets.” In 1820 the Decazes Cabinet fell, 
and the Duc de Richelieu became Prime Minister for the second 
time. He offered Chateaubriand the Embassy at Berlin. 

Chateaubriand accepted the offer, with some reluctance indeed, 
but he could not afford to decline it. One reason for his reluctance 
was that it removed him from the society of Madame Récamier, 
which since 1817 had entered largely into his life. His relations 
with this extremely beautiful and accomplished woman’ have 
been generally supposed to be Platonic," but M. Beaunier’s 
inquisitorial tribunal’? has decided otherwise. Whether the 
decision is right or wrong, I do not undertake to pronounce. I 
must refer the curious in such matters to M. Beaunier’s own 
pages. What is certain is that in Madame Récamier Chateau- 
briand found that adjutorium simile sibi which unhappily he had 
not found in Madame de Chateaubriand. In a striking passage * 
which ends the first volume of the Mémoires, he does full justice 
to his wife’s high qualities, her fine intelligence, her original and 


® Vol. iii. p. 432. 

10 Benjamin Constant’s account of her is: ‘Sa beauté l’a d’abord fait 
admirer : son 4me s’est ensuite fait connaitre : et son 4me a encore paru supérieure 
& sa beauté. L’habitude de la société a fourni & son esprit le moyen de se 
déployer, et son esprit n’est resté au-dessous ni de sa beauté ni de son Ame.’ 

" As his relations with the Duchess de Duras unquestionably were. 

% See Trois Amies de Chateaubriand, pp. 157-65. 

* The passage concludes with these words: ‘Je dois donc une tendre et 
éternelle reconnaissance 4 ma femme, dont l’attachement a été aussi touchant que 
profond et sincére. Elle a rendu ma vie plus grave, plus noble, plus honorable, 
en inspirant toujours le respect, sinon toujours la force des devoirs ’—which is 


very neatly put. 
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cultivated mind and her admiration for him, although, he adds, 
she had not read one of his works. ‘She is better than I am,’ he 
observes, though ‘ d’un commerce moins facile ’—which no doubt 
was true. For the rest, Madame de Chateaubriand was greatly 
absorbed in the affairs of the Infirmerie Marie Thérése, an asylum 
for invalid priests, which she and her husband had founded, and 
where she associated with religious and charitable persons given, 
like herself, to good works. It was not an atmosphere in which 
Chateaubriand could exist for long. He found one more congenial 
to him in Madame Récamier’s salon, where all that was most 
illustrious in literature and politics gladly resorted, and where he 
was the central figure. For thirty years she was the light of his 
life. And when his life was drawing towards its close, he wrote 
thus of her in his Mémoires : ; 


As I approach my end it seems to me that everything which has been 
dear to me has been dear in Madame Récamier, and that she has been the 
hidden source of all my affections. My recollections of every period of 
my existence—those of my dreams as well as those of my realities—have 
become moulded, commingled, blended, to make an amalgam, of which she 
has become the visible form.'* 


Chateaubriand held the Embassy at Berlin for only a few 
months.** Then, in consequence of political changes in France, 
which need not be dwelt on here, he was nominated to the much- 
coveted post of Ambassador to the Court of St. James. He 
accepted the nomination with pleasure. ‘It brought back to me,’ 
he says, ‘ Charlotte, my youth, my emigration, with a multitude 
of joys and sorrows. Human frailty, too, delighted in the thought 
of my reappearing, celebrated and powerful, in scenes where I had 
been small and of no reputation.” Some of the most charming 
pages in the Mémoires are those which are devoted to this episode 
in his career. In September 1822 he left London to go as one of 
the French plenipotentiaries to the Congress of Verona. M. 
Villemain enumerates as present there : the Emperor of Austria 
and Prince Metternich, the Emperor of Russia with several of his 


14 The Duchess de Duras’ judgment of her is amusing: ‘C’est une personne 
qui a de l’esprit et surtout de l’originalité: elle adore son mari, et cela me farait 
sa meilleure qualité.’—La Duchesse de Duras et Chateaubriand, p. 450. 

1® Mémoires, vol. iv. p. 488. 

** The independence which characterises his despatches to the French Foreign 
Office during this period is remarkable. Thus in one dated the 10th of February 
1821 he writes : ‘ Je désire, Monsieur le baron, que |’on m’évite des tracasseries. 
Quand mes services ne seront pas plus agréables, on ne peut me faire un plus 
grand plaisir que de me le dire tout rondement. Je n’ai ni sollicité ni désiré la 
mission dont on m’a chargé... Je suis au-dessus ou au-dessous d’une 
ambassade et méme d’un ministére d’Etat. Vous ne manquerez pas d’hommes 
plus habiles que moi pour conduire les affaires diplomatiques . . . J’entendrai 4 
demi mot : et vous me trouverez disposé 4 rentrer dans mon obscurite.’ 
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generals and ambassadors, the King of Prussia with his two 
brothers and his principal ministers, the King of Naples with his 
mistress and his confessor, the King of Sardinia with his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and the delegates of England—chief among 
them the Duke of Wellington.*’ Chateaubriand has left us a full 
account of the Congress in two volumes of entrancing interest. 
The question which above all others occupied it was that of media- 
tion or intervention in the Spanish revolution. Chateaubriand, 
who had larger and more far-seeing views in politics than most of 
his colleagues, was strongly in favour of a French intervention 
which, as he judged, would do much to check the advancing spirit 
of unrest throughout Europe and to enhance the prestige of 
France. We learn from the Mémoires that in 1822 he was full of 
anxiety for the future of his country. He speaks of ‘Cette Res- 
tauration 4 laquelle j’ai pris tant de part, aujourd’hui glorieuse, 
mais que je ne puis pas néanmoins entrevoir qu’ 4 travers je ne sais 
quel nuage funébre.’ He became Foreign Minister, and in that 
capacity carried out victoriously the Spanish war. Lord Acton 
considers ‘ the overthrow of the Cadiz constitution in 1823’ ‘the 
supreme triumph of the restored monarchy in France.’ ™* 
Chateaubriand’s tenure of the French Foreign Office lasted for 
fifteen months. The military success of the Spanish campaign 
was complete. And no doubt, as he had anticipated, one of its 
effects was to add to French prestige. But its result in Spain was 
to deliver that country to the unrestrained despotism of Ferdinand 
the Seventh, a prince as vindictive in power as vile in captivity. 
The guarantees for good government which Louis the Eighteenth 
sought from him were not forthcoming, or were rendered illu- 
sory. On one occasion Chateaubriand threatened to withdraw the 
French Ambassador from Madrid if the King did not pursue a 
wiser policy. But Ferdinand, surrounded by a furious and greedy 
camarilla, made no real reforms. Meanwhile Chateaubriand’s 
position in the French Cabinet became more and more insecure. 
His relations with the Prime Minister, M. de Villéle, were un- 
sympathetic. His masterful ways were distasteful to Louis the 
Eighteenth, who had never liked him. Nothing, however, 
suggested, as nothing could excuse, the manner in which he was 
dismissed. On Sunday, the 6th of June 1824, he went to the 
Tuileries to hear Mass at the Chapel Royal and to present his 
respects to the Sovereign. He was told that someone was wait- 
ing to see him in the Salle des Maréchaux. He found there his 
private secretary, who brought him a communication from the 


17 La Tribune Moderne : Chateaubriand, p. 231. 
18 Bssays on Liberty, p. 89. 
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President of the Council transmitting a royal ordinance by which 
he was relieved of his office. 

‘Quel coup pour les Bourbons, et de leurs propres mains,’ a 
highly cultivated Englishman, Mr. Frissell, exclaimed to Ville- 
main when he heard the news. The insult was gross, and was of 
a kind which Chateaubriand would deeply resent. Years before 
—it was in 1816—Fontanes had said of him : ‘ Chateaubriand est 
un terrible homme : ils se repentiront d’avoir provoqué un homme 
de génie.’ His late colleagues did repent. Chateaubriand put his 
pen at the service of the Journal des Débats, while the Villéle 
Ministry fell from one fault into another, and at last, in 1828, 
arrived at a degree of unpopularity which terminated its existence. 
Chateaubriand had cause to be satisfied. ‘ After my fall,’ he 
writes, ‘I became the acknowledged leader of French opinion. . . 
Young France was on my side to a man, and has never since 
deserted me. . . Crowds surrounded me whenever I showed 
myself in the streets. Why did I acquire this popularity? 
Because I had read the true mind of France. I had begun the 
combat with a single journal at my service. I became the master 
of the entire press.’ 

In the new ministry which was formed, M.de Martignac desired 
—naturally enough—to include Chateaubriand. But Chateau- 
briand declined to accept any place in it except that of Foreign 
Minister—he would return, he said, by no door save the one at 
which he had been thrust out—and Charles the Tenth would not 
consent to that appointment. He was however appeased by the 
nomination of his great friend, M. de la Ferronays, to the Foreign 
Office, and of another valued friend, M. Hyde de Neuville, to the 
Admiralty, while he himself accepted the Embassy at Rome. 
Madame de Chateaubriand—who had not been with him when he 
went as Ambassador to Berlin or London—determined to accom- 
pany him on this occasion, moved no doubt by her devout instincts. 
If the reminiscences of M. de Hausonville, then a young attaché, 
are to be trusted, her presence did not greatly add to her husband’s 
peace and comfort. His most important work during the few 
months that he was accredited to the Holy See was the defence of 
French interests—or what were supposed to be such—during the 
conclave which followed the death of Leo the Twelfth. But the 
pages of the Mémoires which relate to this period are full of 
interest, containing, as they do, some admirable letters to Madame 
Récamier, and several diplomatic papers still well worth reading. 
Meanwhile the political situation in France was becoming ever 
more menacing. The Liberal majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies was in constant conflict with M. de Martignac’s 
Ministry, which endeavoured in vain to form a party out of the 
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centres, or more moderate members, on both sides. In fact, the 
ministry was at the mercy of two great parties, both of which 
equally detested it, and over neither of which had it any control. 
Prescient of coming changes, Chateaubriand determined to return 
to France. Having obtained leave of absence, he left Rome on 
the 6th of May 1829, accompanied by Madame de Chateaubriand, 
who, as we read, took back with her for her Infirmerie de Marie- 
Thérése, a plentiful supply of relics, medals, and indulgences, as 
well as the famous Micetto, Pope Leo the T'welfth’s favourite cat, 
‘red streaked with black,’ which had been given to her on the 
death of that Pontiff. 

On arriving at Paris, Chateaubriand proceeded to pay his 
respects to the King, whom he found in a state of grave discontent 
with his Ministers. They were too liberal for him. - For the 
country they were not liberal enough. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was vacant. There was some expectation that it would 
be given to Chateaubriand. But the King said, ‘ I won’t say that 
he shall not be my Minister at some time; but not at present.’ 
Charles the Tenth had other views, which Chateaubriand did not 
even divine. The accession of M. de Polignac to power, he says, 
never entered my head ; ‘ M. de Polignac! son esprit borné, fixe et 
ardent, son nom fatal et impopulaire, son entétement, ses opinions 
religieuses exaltées jusqu’au fanatisme, me paraissaient des causes 
d’une éternelle exclusion.” But it was on M. de Polignac that the 
royal choice fell. Chateaubriand had gone to Cauterets to drink 
the waters; and there news of the formation of the Polignac 
Ministry reached him. He knew well what this mad act of 
Charles the Tenth meant. ‘Le coup me fit un mal affreux,’ he 
writes, ‘j’eus un moment de désespoir, car mon parti fut pris 4 
l'instant ; je sentis que je me devais retirer.’ He immediately 
returned to Paris and wrote to M. de Polignac requesting an 
audience of the King, with a view of explaining to his Sovereign 
the reason which constrained him to resign his embassy. The 
King was unwilling to receive him unless he would retain his 
embassy, which he firmly declined to do, telling M. de Polignac 
frankly why. ‘Je répondis que son ministére était impopulaire ; 
que la France entiére était persuadée qu’il attaquerait les libertés 
publiques, et que moi, défenseur de ces libertés, il m’était impos- 
sible de m’embarquer avec ceux qui passaient pour en étre les 
ennemis.’ ' 

It is not necessary here to tell the story of the dethronement of 
Charles the Tenth. But it may be well to recall certain words 
addressed to him by Chateaubriand in 1821—he was then Comte 
d’Artois—nine years before the catastrophe came. ‘The new 
France is now entirely royalist. It may become entirely revolu- 
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tionary. If the institutions of the country are conformed to, I 
would stake my head on a future of several centuries. If they are 
violated or abused, I would not answer even for a future of a few 
months.’ Chateaubriand’s position in the crisis brought about by 
the Polignac Ordonnances was stated very plainly in a letter of hig 
to Madame Récamier. ‘It is painful but clear. I will betray 
neither the King nor the Charter, neither legitimate power nor 
liberty.’ His famous speech in the Chamber of Peers on the 7th 
of August 1830 is but an explication of these words. Charles 
the Tenth had fled, after abdicating in favour of his grandson, and 
appointing the Duc d’Orléans Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom 
and guardian of the royal infant. But Louis Philippe was by no 
means satisfied with that arrangement. He had long aspired to 
the crown, and he thought—rightly, as the event proved—that his 
hour was come. Every effort was made to win over Chateau- 
briand to the Orléanist party. He was offered the Foreign Office, 
the Roman Embassy, or what he liked. His answer was, ‘ Would 
you have me give the lie to my whole life?’ That was the keynote 
of his speech on the 7th of August—‘ a day ever memorable to me,’ 
he says, ‘ for then I had the happiness to finish my political career 
as I had begun it.’ Assuredly it is the greatest of his speeches, 
and perhaps he never wrote anything better than the paragraph 
which, as he tells us, moved him to tears when he delivered it : 


Inutile Cassandre, j’ai assez fatigué le tréne et la patrie de mes avertisse- 
ments dédaignés : il ne me reste que de m’asseoir sur les débris d’un naufrage 
que j’ai tant de fois prédit. Je reconnais au malheur toutes les sortes 
de puissance excepté celle de me délier de mes serments de fidélité. Je dois 
aussi rendre ma vie uniforme: aprés tout ce que j’ai fait, dit et écrit pour 
les Bourbons, je serai le dernier des misérables si je les reniais au moment 
ou, pour la troisiéme et derniére fois, ils s’acheminent vers ]’exil. 


Chateaubriand refused then to take the oath to Louis Philippe 
as King of the French. He resigned his peerage, and, of course, 
the emoluments attached to it, and also his place of Councillor of 
State. He sold the trappings of his ceremonial dress—gold lace, 
shoulder straps, epaulettes—to a Jew for seven hundred francs. 
‘I was left stripped as naked,’ he says, ‘as a little Saint John,’ 
He might have added, ‘et mea virtute me involvo probamque 
pauperiem sine dote quaero.’ So far as I know, in this heroic 
sacrifice to principle he stands alone among French statesmen 
of that time. ‘ Heaven’s Swiss, who fight for any god or man,’ 
is the correct account of well-nigh all of them. 

In what I have written about Chateaubriand I have referred to 
his relations with his fair friends only so far as was necessary for 
the elucidation of his public career. If anyone desires full details 
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of his amours, are they not written in Mr. Gribble’s Chateaubriand 
and his Court of Women, and in M. Beaunier’s Trois Amies de 
Chateaubriand? Of the ‘trois amies’ I have been led to speak 
of two—Madame de Beaumont, the muse of his early manhood, 
and Madame Récamier, the guardian angel of his maturity and old 
age. But there is a third lady who came into his life in 1829, and 
who counted for much in the last two years of his public activity. 
She is mentioned only once** in the Mémoires, and then casually. 
But there are abundant sources of information about her, and 
they have been fully utilised by M. Séché, in his ably written 
volume which forms one of the series called Muses Romantiques. 
Hortense Allart was born at Milan in the year 1801, her father 
being then ‘ membre d’une commission extraordinaire de liquida- 
tion’ for that city. At the age of twenty she became an orphan. 
Her intellectual endowments were considerable, and she had 
received what was accounted a good education. For some two 
years she was a governess in the family of General Bertrand, 
where apparently she made the acquaintance of the Comte de 
Sampayo, a Portuguese gentleman, of whom M. Séché tells us 
‘Tl était alors agé de vingt-quatre ans, avait une jolie figure et 
lame religieuse.” With these advantages he won the affections of 
Hortense, who became his mistress, and in 1826 bore him a son, 
Marcus. Then their intimacy came to an end, Sampayo, notwith- 
standing his ‘me religieuse,’ having abandoned her when she 
was about to become a mother. She had betaken herself to 
Florence, where, after a time, she appears to have had tender 
relations with Capponi, one of the heroes of the Risorgimento, who 
had been interested in a book entitled La Conjuration d’Amboise, 
which she had published when she was twenty-one. Another 
early work of hers was a volume of Letters to George Sand, with 
whose moral and religious principles she much sympathised, and 
who, later on, pronounced her to be ‘ one of the glories of her sex.’ 
Hortense, says her biographer, ‘ n’écouta jamais que la voix de 
la nature ’—‘ nature’ meaning for her what her inclination 
prompted. She professed herself a Protestant, and had a kind of 
religiosity, real, however hazy ; she was loyal, generous and true 
to her lovers, who, in the event, usually became her friends. 
‘C’était une 4me simple et naturelle du XVIIIe. siécle, & qui le 
sens moral pouvait faire défaut, mais dont la sincérité n’était pas 


* M. Beaunier well explains the reason why: ‘Chateaubriand dans ses 
Mémoires parle beaucoup de ses amies : mais il a l’honorable soin de présenter ses 
amours comme des amitiés : le reste, il le donne & entendre. Avec Hortense ce 
n’était pas possible. Cette aimable femme avait eu de si célébres et nombreuses 
aventures qu’en se disant son simple ami, Chateaubriand risquait le ridicule. 
Il supprima cette anecdote d’une existence qui était assez riche, au surplus, sans 
cela.’—T'rois Amies de Chateaubriand, p. 230. 
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douteuse,’ says M. Séché. For the rest, she was a very pretty ) Hort 
woman, ‘ étincelante de vie, d’intérét et de gaieté : un morceay § of th 
de roi.’ tions 
In 1829 Hortense Allart was in Rome on a visit to her sister, § the s 
who was married to a M. Gabraic, a man of business, residing in § she t 
the quarter delle Quattro Fontane. She passed her time, ) mais 
M. Séché tells us, in exploring the ruins of pagan antiquity, with § write 
no more thought of Chateaubriand than if he had never existed, ) twor 
when she received from Madame Hamelin a letter of introduction § laste: 
to him. To prepare herself for the interview with the great man § left ] 
she read Atala, and was much charmed with it. Chateaubriand | retur 
was much charmed with her. It was in the month of April } to hi 
1829, and he was just then suffering acutely from ennui—which, § back. 
indeed, was often the case with him. The visit of this young and § poet 
fascinating woman at once dispelled it. ‘Pour la vingtiéme fois § thror 
de sa vie,’ writes M. Séché, ‘il avait recu le coup de foudre: 4 § wrot 
cela rien d’étonnant, du reste, car Hortense était vraiment sédui- § sumr 
sante.’ As for him, though turned sixty, his Olympian head and | sible. 
irresistible smile and charming manner had retained all the f of th 
fascination of his earlier days, and he might have said, in the verse V 
of Victor Hugo, ‘le coeur n’a pas de rides.’ M. Beaunier writes, } happ 
‘It was as though the young women whom he loved, successively, | puis¢ 
with an assiduous ardour, ever renewed, communicated to him, | Unq 
by a phenomenon of gracious contagion, a persistent youth.” |’ inten 
However that may have been, Hortense Allart too fell under his | obser 
spell, and when, in the course of-a few weeks, he proceeded to | the 4 
Paris, on leave of absence, she followed him thither, and, to be | same 
near him, took an apartment in the Rue d’Enfer. Chat 
Chateaubriand’s passion for his young mistress was of the | More 
intense kind which sometimes assails men at the dge critique, | thing 
and in the troublous days which arrived he found in her societya | as wl 
welcome refuge from the strife of tongues. But her great work for | calan 
him—‘ elle n’a rien fait de plus glorieux en ce monde,’ M. Séché | d’'He 
judges—was to bring him into relations of close friendship with } terre 
Béranger, whom she had known intimately from her childhood. } romp 
Louis Philippe was as much detested by the advanced liberals } whic’ 
of France as by the legitimists. They by no means saw in him | Bulw 
‘the best of republics.’ They regarded him, not without reason, | herr 
as a discounter and juggler who had jockeyed them. Chateau. | retur 
briand had delighted them by his refusal to serve under Polignac; | temp 
he delighted them still more by his contemptuous defiance of the | derni 
new Sovereign. Béranger was quite one of the most influential | soleil 
men in the liberal ranks, and Chateaubriand, who greatly admired 
his songs and rated very highly his genius, gladly fell in with | 
20 P. 184. 5; 
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Hortense Allart’s suggestion that he should make the acquaintance 
of the poet, upon whom he called, after some preliminary negotia- 
tions skilfully conducted by her. Béranger succumbed at once to 
the spell of the enchanter and wrote to Hortense to ask how soon 
she thought he might return the call—‘ tant je suis sous le charme, 
mais je crains d’étre indiscret.’ ‘From the date of this visit,’ 
writes M. Séché, ‘ the sentiment of respect and esteem which the 
two men cherished for one another changed into a friendship which 
lasted as long as they. On the 16th of May 1831 Chateaubriand 
left France for Switzerland, most certainly not without a view of 
returning. Béranger had dissuaded him from going. It appeared 


' to him that Béranger’s was the one voice which should call him 


back. No one had so much authority, so much popularity as the 
poet ‘ whose couplets, charged with saltpetre, had blown up the 
throne of Charles the Tenth.’ After some hesitation Béranger 
wrote the song, ‘ Chateaubriand, pourquoi fuis ta patrie?’ The 
summons to return was promptly obeyed. ‘ How can I be insen- 


' sible,’ Chateaubriand wrote, in his grand manner, ‘to the flattery 


of that muse who has disdained to flatter kings? ’ 

We read in Chateaubriand’s Mémoires that this period was the 
happiest of his life, and M. Séché observes, ‘Je le crois bien, 
puisqu’il savoura les douceurs de |’amour et de la popularité.’ ™ 
Unquestionably his delight in the popularis aura was intense—so 
intense as to surprise Béranger, who, in a leter to Hortense Allart, 
observes, ‘ Bon Dieu, qu’il a besoin de gloire et de bruit!’ But 
the popularis aura does not continue to blow for long with the 
same strength, or in one quarter. And, as a matter of fact, 
Chateaubriand’s public career** was virtually closed in 1830. 
Moreover his liaison with Hortense Allart, which in the nature of 


_ things could not last very long, came to an end, deplored by him 


as untimely. He was himself, in some sort, the author of that 
calamity. ‘Un jour,’ M. Séché relates, ‘pour se distraire 
d’Hortense, il lui conseilla d’aller faire un petit voyage en Angle- 
terre : elle le prit au mot : mais quand elle revint, le charme était 
rompu: elle avait trouvé une nouvelle chaussure & son pied,’ 
which, being interpreted, means that in England she met Henry 
Bulwer Lytton, afterwards Lord Dalling, to whom she transferred 
her mutable affections—as she frankly told Chateaubriand on her 


' return. She had her notions of probity, and was faithful in her 
| temporary unions. It was a great blow to him thus to lose ‘sa 
: dernitre Muse, son dernier enchantement, son dernier rayon de 
- soleil.’ But he got over it, and he and Hortense were always 


ee eS 
* ‘Public career.” Of course, I do not forget his chivalrous activities on 


| behalf of the Duchesse de Berri in the immediately succeeding years. 
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friends. Her admiration of, her interest in him, lasted till his 
death in 1848.** 

Unfortunately, it lasted longer. Hortense Allart had a way of 
recording in books her gallant adventures, under the slightest veil 
of fiction, which more expressed than hid them. Thus her novel 
Jéréme, published in 1830, is really an account of her experiences 
with Sampayo, who, as we have seen, was a Portuguese gentle. 
man—married, we may note—and who is converted by her, for 
the purposes of her story, into a celibate Roman prelate. Her 
other novels are similarly autobiographical: a friend of her 
remarked, ‘ You are the first woman who has made such frank 
confessions to the public.” None of them had much succe.s, 
except Les Enchantements de Prudence, published in 1878— 
which had a succés de scandale. It is by way of being an account 
of her relations with Chateaubriand, and there seems no reason 
for doubting that it is substantially accurate. Veracity was one 
of her virtues. Indeed, no sort of reticence much checked her 


fluent pen. For example, she describes, with great liberty, her | 


little dinners with Chateaubriand, in a cabinet particulier of a 
small restaurant, l’Arc en Ciel, near the Jardin des Plantes. 
She tells us how she would sing him favourite songs of Béranger 
—Mon Ame, la Bonne Vieille, le Dieu de bonnes gens, and 
how ‘il les écoutait ravi, et cette belle poésie et la voix de s 
maitresse |’attendrissaient : ces chansons le sortaient de lui-méme, 
éveillaient son génie, le jetaient dans un état exalté, triste e 
doux.’ But I musi refer those who desire further details of this 
flow of soul to the pages of M. Séché—or indeed of M. Beaunier 
or Mr. Gribble. The effect of these revelations was different on 
different readers. George Sand characterised the book as ‘ un livre 
étonnant,’ and pronounced the authoress to be ‘ une trés grande 
- femme, une 4me fervente qui n’est pas exclusivement chrétienne’ 
(which was doubtless true) ; and while making ‘certain reserves,’ 
would throw no stone at her, but would rather present her with 
a crown of roses and oak leaves. The general impression among 
men of letters appears to have been one of cynical amusement. 


M. Antoine Passy wrote to Hortense: ‘Cette grande figure | 


littéraire, religieuse et politique, baisant vos pieds est un tableau 


ravissant.’ But the legitimists, who had been wont to regard | 
Chateaubriand as a paladin of their own, were of a different 
opinion. They found the picture by no means ravishing. Two | 
of their chief writers expressed the general scandal, and burst | 


23 She gives us a glimpse of him, a year before his death, in a passage which | 


M. Séché quotes (p. 139) : ‘Il m’a charmée et touchée. I] ne peut marcher : il 


est mélancolique. Il a ses anciennes graces: cette distinction, cette élévation | 
qui en font un homme si attrayant. L’age, au lieu de changer la beauté de sm | 


visage, ! a rendue plus remarquable.’ 
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into loud lamentations and indiscriminate invective, when silence 
perhaps would have been more dignified and more politic. 
M. Armand de Pontmartin was aghast to find ‘ Chateaubriand, 
cette grandiose figure de défenseur d'une religion, de créateur 
d'une poésie, de précurseur d'une  révolution littéraire, 
d’ordonnateur des pompes funébres d’une monarchie vaincue,’ 
exhibited, at the mature age of sixty, ‘en un vicomte bohéme, 
royaliste et Catholique pour rire, enfoncé jusqu’au menton dans 
cette coterie dominée par Béranger . . . infidéle tout ensemble 
4 sa femme—ceci ne comptait pas—a Madame Récamier, & son 
nom, & son passé, 4 sa gloire.’ Similarly, M. Barbey d’Aurevilly 
qualified as ‘ ignoble and horrible ’ the spectacle of the author of 
Le Génie du Christianisme ‘ sur le bord de sa vie, en bonne fortune 
de cabaret, avec une maitresse, y chantant le Dieu de bonnes gens 
de Béranger,’ and expressed his sincere pity for the husband, 
the sons, the daughters—if they have any—of the women who 
write such books.** Marcus Allart—now arrived at man’s estate— 
was so disobliged by this unsought commiseration, that he sent 
M. Barbey d’Aurevilly a challenge to single combat, which was 
not accepted ; whereupon he betook himself to the office of the 
Constitutionnel, and failing to find his adversary there, assaulted 
and battered some unoffending contributor, who was unfortunate 
enough to come in his way; for which he was condemned, in 
due course, to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of two hundred 
francs. 

Chateaubriand had been dead a quarter of a century when 
all this happened. And I suppose it did not matter to him. 
Does it really matter to us that, like Samson of old, ‘ effeminately 
vanquished,’ he was thus exhibited to make sport for the 
Philistines? Is not their mirth more ignoble than his humilia- 
tion? No doubt his unquestionable strength and greatness were 
marred and foiled by as unquestionable weakness and littleness. 
But surely to him, if to anyone, may be applied Pope’s doctrine 
of the Ruling Passion. I quoted in a former page his declara- 
tion, ‘Je n’ai jamais eu besoin qu’on me donnat des conseils 
d’honneur. . . en fait de devoir j’ai l’esprit prime-sautier.’ The 
testimony which he thus bears of himself istrue. If we 
would judge him aright, we must remember that his 
ruling passion was loyalty to honour, to duty. But, after 
all, are we concerned to judge him? Let us rather take leave 


24 Hortense Allart, her biographer relates, was much astonished to hear of 
the scandal caused by the Enchantements, the more especially as she had ended 
the book with certain prayers—‘ de trés belles priéres,’ her friends esteemed them 
—which, M. Séche tells us (p. 73), she thought would sanctify, or at all eventa 
purify, her confidences. 
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of him in the familiar and beautiful lines which he knew well 
and deeply treasured : * 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose, ) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


W. 8S. Litty. 


*5 In vol. xxii. of Chateaubriand’s @uvres Complétes will be found an imita- 
tion of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, which Sainte-Beuve praises ; 
‘Vers tout-a-fait beaux et poétiques,’ he says. I have no doubt this praise is 
well deserved, but the verses are widely remote from the thought and manner 
of the original. That is not the fault of Chateaubriand. The ethos of Gray's 
masterpiece is so utterly English that an adequate, or, indeed, a tolerable version 
of it in French is quite impossible. 
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THE BLIGHT OF THE LAND TAXES 


4 RETROSPECT AND A: PROSPECT 


Or the new land taxation, around which last year there was 
waged a loud and wordy war, but little has been lately heard. 
The last nine months have been a period of hard, quiet work for 
the numerous officials appointed by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, under the Finance Act, 1909-10, to prepare valua- 
tions and to exact the taxes. Discussion as to the policy and 
prospects of that measure was for the time being in comparative 
abeyance, and all parties were waiting for signs and proofs of its 
real character in operation. The first aim of the Government 
was to work in as great secrecy as possible, to avoid comment and 
to produce so large a number of provisional valuations, as to give 
hope that the huge task of valuing all the land of the country upon 


* strange and novel principles would be completed within some 


reasonable time. 

The taxpayers, on the other hand, having endeavoured with 
little success to explain to the public what they regarded as the 
excessive, wasteful, and inequitable nature of the new land taxes, 
began perforce to set themselves to consider how to deal with the 
valuations so as best to avoid being fleeced. Several new 
organisations for self-defence, of which the most conspicuous is 
the Land Union, were consolidated and strengthened, and began 
attempting to alleviate the pressure of the Finance Act by 
political work, by showing up hard cases, advising the sufferers 
and raising test actions. After nine months of activity on both 
sides, there is material for reviewing the position of the opposing 
forces. ‘These words are used advisedly, for it is the deplorable 
fact, which cannot be disguised, that the present Government’s 
land policy has tended to alienate from the State the sympathy of 
a large section of its subjects, as well as to loosen party ties. 

In the former article under this heading,’ public at- 
tention was drawn to the discreditable origin and ‘the 
disastrous outlook of the scheme of land valuation and 
taxation embodied in the 1909-10 Budget. Severe criticism 
of the Government’s tortuous policy attained all the pmub- 
licity secured by publication in this Review. It has not been 


* «The Blight of the Land Taxes,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September. 
1910. 
Vou. LXIX—No. 412 1073 4a 
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openly resented, nor has there so far been any attempt to put 
forward an answer. The theme can now be enlarged upon. The 
working of the Finance Act, 1909-10, is now beginning to make it 
possible to supplement criticism with specific instances of 
blunders in the Act itself, and of unhappy mistakes in administra- 
tion, to use no harsher word, which fully justify the original 
allegations. Light has been let into dark places by the outspoken 
utterances of Mr. Pretyman and his colleagues of the Land 
Union, and by the numerous publications and Press communica- 
tions of that body, to which the Government is unable to make 
any effective reply. 

Members of Parliament who supported the land taxes have 
lately had frequent reminders from constituents of their own side, 
as well as the opposite party, that there is deep dissatisfaction in 
the country with the outcome. JRadical builders and small- 
property owners are especially bitter at the deception practised 
upon them by their own leaders. Elections are beginning to be 
lost by Radical politicians in consequence of the land taxes, when 
parties are evenly balanced. It has been widely discovered that the 
operation of the Finance Act is not only wasteful, but foolish ; not 
only oppressive, but in effect, if not in intention, even fraudulent. 

In that last word lies the sting. Waste, folly, and oppression 
can be and are borne with, but the human taxpayer has not got 
it in him to enjoy being vilely cheated as well. It took him a 
year or two to find out that the Finance Act contains the active 
seeds of its own dissolution, for he really could not understand it. 
And no wonder. For neither Mr. Lloyd George nor even any 
expert has yet fully understood the Finance Act. Only its enormous 
capacity for mischief is quife easy to grasp. But the taxpayer's 
brain is being remarkably quickened by the numerous instances 
of dishonest administration which are continually coming to light. 
It is understood, of course, that dishonesty is not here alleged 
against individuals, but is asserted as the inevitable result of 
bureaucratic methods carrying into effect thoroughly dishonest 
legislation. 

The remarkable agitation excited by the tactless emission 
ef millions of copies of Form IV. in the middle of the 
summer holidays, is fresh in everyone’s recollection. What 
will be the feeling when the country has been flooded with 
‘ provisional valuations,’ which will cause infinitely more trouble 
and expense to the recipients? That is, unless they are content 
to accept unresistingly estimates of the value of their properties 
made at red-hot haste by ill-paid and over-worked officials, 
appointed without thorough examination, and in many cases little 
acquainted with the neighbourhood. These valuations, be it 
remembered, are not made in the ordinary way, after much 
deliberation, for a proper fee, as for mortgages, with a margin of 
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50 per cent. for error, and with the valuers’ business reputation 
depending on their correctness. The Government valuations are 
cheap and nasty, made without responsibility towards their 
victims, and for the express purpose of extracting taxes. Appeals 
are purposely made difficult and expensive. The basis of valuation 
prescribed by the Finance Act is not one of common practice or 
common sense. And, underlying all, is the vehement suspicion 
that the sinister object of the Government is not so much taxation 
immediately remunerative as to depreciate the property of a 
certain class, in order to carry into effect the wild ideas of 
the Robber-Socialists. The suspicion is amply justified by 
many public utterances of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ure, Mr. 
Wedgwood, and other land-taxers. They seem to lose their 
heads and all sense of meum and tuum, directly they begin to talk 
about land. 

With what reckless precipitance the whole project of land 
taxation was conceived is getting daily more clear. That is 
becoming its undoing. The Government seems to have fondly 
imagined at first that the valuation of all the land in the country 
could be got through in a twelvemonth. It all has to be valued 
as at the 30th of April 1909—already more than two years ago. 
Even now only a small proportion of the provisional valuations 
have been delivered. The fixing of a genuine retrospective vajue 
for land at a date already two years gone by, any practical man 
can see to be impossible. Will it be easier five years hence or ten 
years hence? The question is pertinent, for in a rough way we 
can now form a notion of the enormous and crushing magnitude 
of the task before the Government valuers. They are in round 
numbers about eight hundred in all. Not many months ago it 
was publicly announced that twelve and a half million copies of 
Form IV. had been issued. If it be assumed that this means at 
least twenty million separate valuations, the estimate is probably 
much under the mark. For in respect of great numbers of small 
building plots no forms have yet been issued, while only single 
forms in many cases have been given out for considerable estates, 
which will have to be valued in detail, field by field or plot by plot. 

Absurd as it may seem, some zealous valuers appear to have 
been trying their best to carry out the Government’s aspira- 
tions. On the 15th of February last Sir Rufus Isaacs asserted in 
Parliament that a single district office had turned out 40,000 
provisional valuations up to that date. Now, the usual 
staff of a district office is one head valuer and four assistants. 
Let us suppose that few or no Form IV.’s came in duly filled up 
before the 15th of September 1910. Leaving out Sundays and 
holidays, there would then be up to the 15th of February 1911 
about 126 working days. Thus if Sir Rufus Isaacs’s information 
were correct (though it seems incredible), the four assistant valuers 

442 
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would have been dealing with 818 valuations per diem—that is, 
79} apiece. But all the ‘inspecting’ would have to be done by 
the head valuer, who, working eight hours a day, would have 
about one minute and a half for each inspection ! 

Criticism has forced Mr. Lloyd George to state publicly in 
writing, what is obviously indispensable, that no valuation is to 
be made without ‘proper inspection.’ Can even the poorest 
cottage be ‘ properly inspected ’ in a minute and a half, including 
the coming and going of the valuer and the making of notes? 

No allowance, be it observed, is here made for any office work, 
although the office work is very heavy indeed, and must take up 
a large part of each valuer’s time. 

However, these points need not be laboured, for, whatever has 
been attempted, Mr. Lloyd George has in his defence of the land 
taxes in Parliament on the 17th of May completely surrendered 
the Government position. He tells us that 381,000 valuations 
have been made. This is in about ten months. Let us suppose 
that 400,000 can be made in a complete year, though that is very 
dubious, for no doubt the valuers took the easiest work first. At 
that rate it will take fifty years to get through twenty million 
valuations. 

From these considerations it is not unsafe to infer that 
the general valuation can never be completed at all with 
the present staff, even if done in the most worthless and 
perfunctory manner possible. But the staff cannot be 
greatly increased, for the Government has already depleted 
the auctioneers’ and estate agents’ offices of many of their 
best clerks by offering higher salaries than they were receiving. 
And the salaries paid are already 240,000]. per annum, not to 
speak of office expenses, which must be enormous. These district 
and assistant valuers are taken away from sound private business, 
and set to the fantastic and impossible task of valuing the country 
upon Mr. Lloyd George’s theories. It is sad and demoralising 
for them. Yet Mr. Lloyd George braced himself to deliver a 
kind of sermon at the City Temple on the text of ‘ Waste.’ Can 
@ worse example of waste be conceived than this which he has 
himself created by his Finance Act? 

It is not only the valuers whose time and the taxpayer whose 
money is wasted. There is an immense and continuing waste, both 
of time and money, inflicted on land and house owners, large and 
small, who are set to furnish elaborate particulars of their pro- 
perties without payment, for no useful purpose, and are forced 
to defend themselves against one-sided Government valuations. 
Their properties are already depreciated, and at the same time 
they may ultimately have to find cash out of pocket to pay taxes 
oppressively levied upon property which they hold in kind. 

And what is the result for the country? Mr. Pretyman, 
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with a question in Parliament on the 24th of May, elicited from 
the reluctant Mr. Lloyd George the damning admission that up 
to the 81st of March last, the increment value duty, the reversion 
duty, and the undeveloped land duty together had produced almost 
nothing at all! And this after an expenditure of half a million! 
Did ever mountains bring forth a more ridiculously still-born 
mouse? It is true these taxes will extort more money in the 
future, as and when the valuations get completed (if ever). But 
at what cost? 

With regard to the most conspicuous new tax, the increment- 
value duty, what practical men foresaw has gradually become 
clear to the Government Department charged with the valuations. 
It is that owing to the depreciation of all land and house property 
caused by the passage of the 1909-10 Budget, cases of real incre- 
ment value on the occasion of a sale are too few and far between 
to suit Treasury needs. So unless deliberate undervaluation can 
be extensively resorted to, the increment-value duty does not 
seem likely to bring in any net sum for years to come. But 
owners have it in their own hands to secure that they are not 
cheated in this way, for no palpable undervaluation is likely to 
stand for a moment on appeal. The moral is that an appeal 
should be lodged in every instance where the owner is dissatisfied 
with the provisional valuation. Either this will cause a complete 
block in the confirmation of the valuation, or the Government 
will have to ‘cave in.’ That is why it tries to frighten or cajole 
ignorant or timorous owners into accepting the provisional valua 
tions without a struggle. No doubt this has been widely done by 
small owners, who are under the mistaken impression that low 
valuations mean low increment duty, whereas, of course, the 
reverse is the truth. 

It is worth while here to quote a few instances of scamped 
or mistaken provisional valuations, which are evidently the by- 
products of undue haste, coupled with the intention of the Govern- 
ment systematically to undervalue. The public should not be 
allowed to forget what is known as the Camberwell case, where 
some good little freehold houses, similar to others sold only a few 
years ago at prices ranging from 2751. to 3251. each, and capable 
of being mortgaged for 2001., were provisionally valued by a 
Government official at 1341. each, and this was divided up into 54. 
for the site and 80I. for the building, which probably cost three 
times as much. The consequence, if this valuation were confirmed, 
would be that, supposing one of these houses were sold some day 
for 3001., the vendor would be defrauded (the word is not too 
strong) of nearly 301. for increment-value duty (save the mark !), 
when in fact he had not made a sixpence. The facts of this case 
were widely published by the Land Union. The Government 
has never produced any answer. 
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Then there was the case where six houses, all precisely alike 
in front, but three of them having an extra room at the back, 
were all provisionally valued at the same sum by the district 
valuer, misled by an omission in the filling up of Form I1V., which 
he must have detected if he had thoroughly inspected the property. 
The tenants of the houses all signed a statement that no valuer 
had ever entered their premises. This case was published. The 
Government has no answer. 

A third case goes further, for it is one in which increment- 
value duty has been actually demanded on a palpable loss! It 
was stated by Mr. Pretyman at the Land Union’s general meeting 
on the 28th of March last. A builder at Elstree bought a plot of 
land for 40l., which for two years lay idle. He then built a 
house upon it at a cost of 3371. 10s. He sold the house and land 
together for 3751., which meant to him a loss of 2/,_ The district 
valuer, after struggling manfully with the crazy machinery of the 
Finance Act, evolved as his finished product a claim for increment 
duty on the ground that the plot of land which cost 401. had on the 
occasion of sale grown to have the value of 571. How? Why? 
For the joke is that the builder may still buy the adjoining plot, in 
all respects similar, for the original price of 401. 

The case is a small one, but is typical. It has been published. 
The Government has no answer. The claim is now withdrawn. 
Meanwhile the builder’s Radical principles have been heavily 
bruised and shaken. 

Among small house and land owners there are no doubt 
hundreds of thousands of the Government’s own supporters, ready 
to leave their party if the Opposition boldly makes the repeal of 
the land taxes a leading feature of its policy. Yet, although the 
Opposition depends greatly as-a party for assistance on the 
numerous land and house property owners of its own side in 
politics, it is hesitating to take the obvious course. What can be 
the reason? Why help to palliate for the Radical party the 
deserved and increasing unpopularity of the land taxes? Why 
should an important part of the Unionist Press give column after 
column to the harem skirt, and pass in silence over the great 
continuing national misfortune of the land taxes? It has its 
cue—the Radical Press is too wise ever to utter a single word 
about them if it can possibly be avoided. 

The first number of the Land Union Journal, a monthly 
publication which ought to be read by every house and land 
owner, and every politician, for the sake of the truthful and non- 
party information which it gives about the current working of the 
Finance Act, sets out in terse language another case—this time 
one of sharp practice, extremely discreditable to the Government. : 

In August last the agent for the owner of some land contain- 
ing minerals filled up Form JV. on his behalf, and stated that he 
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claimed all the minerals, but omitted to declare in the optional 
part of the form the nature and to give an estimate of the capital 
value of the minerals, which were not comprised in a mining 
lease and not being worked. 

A few days after the form was filled up the owner succeeded 
in selling the whole property for 11,0001. 

The nature of the minerals not being described in the form, 
and no estimate of their value being given, although by pure in- 
advertence, the Government claimed that under Section 23 of the 
Finance Act the minerals are to be treated as of no value at all in 
the owner’s hands previously to the sale ! 

This is obviously fiction ; yet on this fictitious basis the Govern- 
ment is guilty of the sharp practice of demanding 16001. from the 
owner as increment-value duty. 

The way in which the amount of the demand is arrived at is 
sufficiently curious. The Government arbitrarily values the 
land, without the minerals, at only 22301., and then in effect 
calmly tells the owner that the whole difference between that sum 
and the purchase money of 11,1001. was ‘increment’ of value 
accruing between the 30th of April 1909 and the day of sale. But 
the minerals were in the land all the time, were they not? What 
brought about the change of value? ‘T'wo strokes of a Govern- 
ment official’s pen? 

Cases like these, a few out of a heap, show how thoroughly 
false was the contention with which Mr. Lloyd George misled 
the Government majority in the House of Commons into granting 
the increment-value duty, and his party in the country into 
approving it ; the contention that it would be levied solely upon the 
‘ strictly unearned increment ’—‘ the increment of value accruing 
to land from the enterprise of the community or the landowner’s 
neighbours.’ 

Now let us see how the undeveloped-land duty is working. 
This is the wife that eats the fat, while Jack Sprat, the increment- 
value duty, eats the lean. And between the two they certainly 
bid fair to lick the platter clean without the assistance of the other 
new imposts. Of course, the fundamental assumption on which 
this tax is based is a silly and patent fallacy. It is that all land 
which is not purely agricultural can be, and at once ought to be, 
built upon or ‘ developed,’ although neither the demand nor the 
capital to supply it exists. This is the false pretence on which 
the duty is extracted, not out of the land itself, but out of the 
pockets of the present holder. Take the case of a poor man who in 
time gone by has bought a few acres out of his savings, lets them 
agriculturally at 11. per annum, and is hoping some day to sell 
for building. He cannot do this until the land becomes realty 
ripe for building. Meanwhile, however, it is considered specu-: 

latively worth 500!. per acre, on the chance of its being built upon 
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in the end. The undeveloped-land duty steps in and seizes the 
poor man’s whole income from the land. To pay it he must 
borrow at considerable expense or sell at a depreciated price. 
The State ignominiously extorts a few pounds. The wealthy 
purchaser at the depreciated price makes a large profit in a few 
years by holding until he can sell toa builder. In what sense is 
he more ‘ deserving ’ than the original holder? The cost of the 
land to the builder is not affected, for the new owner will not 
let him have the land any cheaper. Indeed, as the new owner 
may have to pay increment duty, the price will probably be 
increased and the house tenants will have to pay higher rents, 

The Government is so desperately eager to rake in a little 
money from land taxes in any shape that it is actually sending 
out demands for undeveloped-land duty before the valuations 
have been completed and agreed to. If there is over-payment 
the taxpayer will have the pleasant and cheap experience of get- 
ting the taxes back again out of the Government’s claws. This 
seems a good subject for a new test case. 

Objections to the reversion duty are many. This is the 
tax on the benefit accruing to the lessor (according to the 
Government’s interested valuation) when a building falls into 
his hands at the expiration of a lease, according to the terms 
upon which under free contract the lease was originally granted. 
Under the Finance Act, 1909-10, the pretence is made that it is 
always possible to estimate from the rent what the value of the 
land was when the lease was originally granted ; usually ninety- 
nine years ago. The valuation is based upon this quicksand! Its 
foundation is dubious enough in simple cases; but what about 
those, common enough, where a premium was paid for the lease 
and no record of it remains? 

One of the greatest perversions of equity in the Finance Act 
is the clause by the operation of which, whenever a lessee pur- 
chases the fee simple from his lessor, without either party gain- 
ing a single sixpence, the Government has been in a position to 
claim an enormous tax, on the purely technical ground that, owing 
to the lease being temporarily merged with the freehold by 
operation of law, the freeholder has acquired a reversion equal to 
the whole value of the building. In sober fact he acquires nothing 
at all. Attention was pointedly drawn to this contingency when 
the Bill was before the House. The Government, under the 
blundering advice of one of its own law officers, refused to believe 
the obvious. Now Mr. Lloyd George has been obliged to insert a 
clause in the Revenue Act, 1911, to undo the injustice—but only in 
part. Meanwhile every voluntary sale of a freehold interest to 
the leaseholder was stopped. Probably many individuals have 
thereby lost their opportunity of sale, and have suffered undeserved 
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A point which deserves to be noted by the inhabitants of 
localities where the leasehold system of land tenure is prevalent, 
such as London and its suburbs, or Bournemouth as a provincial 
example, is that reversion duty extorts money for Imperial pur- 
poses from the pockets of the landowner in those districts which 
might otherwise have been spent in the neighbourhood. Other 
localities, where the leasehold system is not current, will escape 
these forced contributions. This is an incident of the Finance 
Act which points pretty plainly to the equity of giving reversion 
duty to the district in which it is raised, if reversion duty is to be 
levied at all, in flat defiance of the Government’s promise that 
existing agreements were not to be broken. 

It is often plausibly alleged by adherents of the Government, 
that no new taxes were imposed by the Finance Act upon agricul- 
tural land. But what is the doubling of the already too onerous 
death duties but the imposition of a new tax, though not under a 
newname? The doubling of the stamp duties has the same effect. 
And at the fiat of any district valuer, land now described as purely 
agricultural may at any moment become subject to increment- 
value duty, undeveloped-land duty, and mineral-rights duty. The 
net result, and, it is to be feared, the intended net result, of all 
these cumulative and never-ending exactions, is that many owners 
whose property is mainly invested in land, and whose active lives 
have been spent in the careful management of their estates, are 
now forced to sell. A comparatively poor family cannot, out of 
the meagre profits which land produces, find the money to satisfy 
State imposts aggregating five or six years’ net income, once at 
least in every generation. It may be even oftener, when the 
property changes hands on death more frequently than this. 

Agricultural values having now an upward tendency, the 
opportunity is not a bad one for such families to sell their pro- 
perties in detail. The farms are either bought by speculators, 
who at once raise the rents, or the unfortunate farmers, another 
set of Government victims, are obliged to buy at high prices the 
land of which they are tenants, in order to protect their only 
means of livelihood. 

When they do so, in nineteen cases out of twenty, they have 
to borrow two-thirds of the purchase money on mortgage at 
4 per cent. interest, and lock up all the capital they can scrape to- 
gether to pay the balance. Formerly they rented the land at a 
rate seldom exceeding 2} per cent. on a low valuation. And all . 
their capital was available for its proper working. Now their 
incomes are reduced and rendered precarious. The farms will 
be starved of capital, and they themselves denuded of the precious 
reserves, which formerly tided them over bad seasons. ‘Their 
solvency depends on the value of agricultural produce continuing 
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to rise. If it falls they are ruined and have no landlord to fall 
back on. 

The dispossessed landlords, severed from the district where 
their families have been long settled, and where they fulfilled many 
important public duties, are free to invest their liquid capital in 
countries where Robber-Socialism has not yet snatched the reins 
of government, while the average earnings of capital are much 
greater than in England. The spending of their incomes is lost 
to the countryside. The estate staff is scattered, and the wise 
management comes to an end. All this to carry out the loose 
theories of the late Henry George, in a country where the condi- 
tions are not the same as those prevailing in America, the birth- 
place of his theories. 

The great nostrum of Henry George, wrapped up by him ina 
mist of hypocritical apology, and more boldly enunciated by such 
great authorities on land-management as Mr. Sidney Webb, in 
his Fabian essay, can be stated in a sentence or two. It is—Steal 
by legislation all property in land from the existing owners right- 
fully entitled to it by law and custom, by labour, purchase and in- 
heritance. Make the State the land-grabbing landlord. Let it 
exact from individuals, by leasing at rack-rents, whatever profits 
can be derived from the stolen property, and apply the net income 
to the relief of the burdens which would otherwise properly fall on 
the community. 

Except through the increased death duties, the new land 
taxes have not as yet mulcted the landowners very severely. But 
the burden of the mineral-rights duty is already severely felt by 
those who, because their means, often quite small, are invested in 
a security from which it is easy to take toll, are subjected upon 
specious pretexts to a special new tax, which amounts to no less 
than 5 per cent. of their capital. Minerals do not grow and 
replace themselves ; therefore moneys derived from their exploita- 
tion, such as mining royalties, are not income, but instalments of 
capital in course of being refunded. Double toll is now being 
taken from mineral proprietors by the Government, on two 
different bases, mutually irreconcilable, as the following extract 
from a mine-owner’s letter will show : 


I inherited a coalfield in lease to a company, largely worked out. 
The value of the coal in the field, unworked and unexhausted, was valued 
for probate as capital in the earth, and I paid 1s. 2d. estate and succession 
duty on each ll. of capital. This capital is paid to me by the colliery 
company in annual instalments, but is then called income by Somerset 
House, and I am charged 1s. 2d. income-tax and 6d. super income-tax— 
1s. 8d. in the 11. Now mineral-rights duty of 1s. in the 1l. is charged 
in addition, making a total taxation of 3s. 10d. per 11. of my royalty. 


If the nature of this gentleman’s property had been almost 
anything other than minerals or land, he would have escaped 
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taxation to the extent of 2s. 8d. in the 1. on his capital, and would 
only be paying income-tax on the real income earned by the 
investment of his royalties, after they are received as instalments 
of capital. Is he, and are his fellows, being fairly treated ? 

Another grievance of mineral-owners, at present sub judice, is 
the charging by the Inland Revenue Commissioners of mineral- 
rights duty in respect of minerals worked previously to the passing 
of the Finance Act. Where a lessor has treated his lessee with 
leniency, and has not pressed for payment of royalties at the 
moment they became due, he is now being penalised. For the 
Inland Revenue officials are claiming that all sums actually 
received in the ‘last working year ’ are liable to duty, no matter 
in respect of what period these sums are really paid. Whether 
legally correct or. not, this hardly seems morally right, or 
pelitically tactful. 

One result of the State’s levying taxes in this way is that it is 
itself treating as income, which may be at once wasted on any 
fad of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, money which is part cf 
the capital of an invidiously selected class of its subjects. The 
State is pro tanto squandering a part of the general fund upon 
which future taxes might be honestly levied. Is this good 
finance ? 

Among the most annoying of the vicious characteristics of the 
Finance Act is the incessant time-wasting interference with the 
details of every transaction relating to land or house property, 
however trifling and insignificant. 

Not long ago the transfer of a small chapel by a land company 
to some diocesan trustees, in consideration of its maintenance as 
a place-of worship, involved four separate visits to Somerset House, 
besides much letter-writing, solely to convince the tax collectors 
that no duty whatever had to be paid on the transaction. Onevery 
conveyance of a tiny plot of land or a cottage the harassed owner 
is required to show the deed to the Inland Revenue authorities, as 
well as to deposit with them a copy of the conveyance and 
plan (if any), although the statute only authorises them to demand 
inspection or a copy of the deed. A test case might be raised 
on this point. The expense of the copy is only a pound or two, 
but it is much in relation to the value of very small properties, and 
as often as not it is found that after all no duty is payable—all the 
trouble is wasted. 

Imagine other businesses than those connected with land 
vexatiously and expensively interfered with, at every step, in this 
manner ! 

Ambiguity in the drafting of the Act gives rise to infinite 
trouble. As a sop to small owners, when the stamp duty on con- 
veyances of land and house property was increased from 10s. to 1/. 
per cent. on the consideration money passing on a sale, convey- 
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ances for sums under 5001. were exempted from the increase, 
provided they are not part of ‘a series of transactions ’ (Section 78). 
The object of the proviso was ostensibly to prevent splitting a large 
sale into two or more parts, each under 500I., to escape the higher 
duty. The vendor is obliged to state in a conveyance, stamped 
at the lower rate of duty, that it is ‘not part of a series.’ If he 
is wrong in so stating, he is subjected to heavy penalties. Now, 
it is the unfortunate fact that Somerset House is quite unable to 
inform purchasers what the words ‘a series of transactions’ 
mean. 

A Lincolnshire landowner, who is cautiously law-abiding, has 
through his solicitors addressed three letters to the authorities at 
Somerset House, with requests for a definition. In his first it was 
asked whether a builder, having contracted at different times to 
buy from the landowner two adjoining plots of land, the purchase 
moneys of which, if added together, exceed 500I., the transaction 
is or is not ‘ part of a series.’ The Deputy Controller of Stamps 
promptly replied that it is so, and claimed the higher rate of 
duty. 

In the second letter the landowner’s solicitors asked the same 
question about three other purchases made at different times by 
the same builder, the plots not being all contiguous. This time 
the Secretary of the Board of Inland Revenue gave just the 
opposite reply—to wit, that the transactions do not form part of a 
series. 

In the third letter the same question was again asked about 
three other small purchases made by the same builder. This time 
it was the Assistant Secretary who answered that 
the responsibility for determining whether or not the statement required 
by the proviso to Section 73 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, may properly 
be inserted in an instrument is one which, in their (the Inland Revenue 
Board’s) opinion, must rest with the parties in any given case, who, knowing 
all the circumstances, will be in a position to decide whether or no the state- 
ment will be in accordance with the facts. 

The Board are not prepared to advise, upon the facts before them, that 
the certificate can be inserted in any of the deeds in question. 

Helpful, is it not? 

Being still left in complete dubiety—for while the first two 
opinions from Somerset House appeared self-contradictory, in the 
third the riddle was altogether given up—the landowner instructed 
his solicitors to write to the Inland Revenue Commissioners yet 
once more. ‘They accordingly did so, asking for an explanation of 
the apparent inconsistency of the first two opinions. They also 
drily observed that ‘ taking these two letters together, it would 
seem that if there are three contracts between the same parties 
running, no conveyance under any one contract is part of a ‘‘ series 
of transactions ’’ ; but if there are only two such contracts, a con- 
veyance under either contract is part of a series.’ 
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This rather posed Somerset House, which took fourteen days 
to answer, with a vague attempt to reconcile the former self- 
contradictory advice, but repeating that the Board ‘ are not pre- 
pared to lay down a general rule for the construction of the 
expression ‘‘a series of transactions.’’’ What are landowners 
and builders to do, in the meanwhile, until a test case has been. 
fought and won over this conundrum? 

And what is going to happen to a vast deal of the laborious 
valuation work of the land-taxing officials, if certain other test 
cases are not decided in accordance with the wishes of Somerset 
House? Already it has had to submit to the adverse decision of 
a judge in the action against the validity of Form VIII., promoted 
by the Land Union. The test case on Form IV., brought by the 
Yorkshire West Riding Land and Property Owners’ Defence 
Association, and still before the Courts, may, when decided, have 
far-reaching effects. Many important questions as to the prin- 
ciples on which deductions in favour of the owners are to be made, 
in valuations of land, are still outstanding unsettled. In fact, 
the Finance Act bristles with debatable points, and there seems 
no finality or stability anywhere. Where is yet the sound and 
reliable foundation of ascertained value, free from doubt or per- 
plexity, which the 172 Liberal and Labour members, who lately 
presented a memorial to the Prime Minister, profess to believe in 
as the basis of new spoliation of the land and house owners, in 
favour of the possessors of other kinds of property and those who 
have no property at all? Is not this hungry band a little too far 
in advance of the main army? Had they not better look to their 
flanks and rear, and rather turn their attention to some project of 
fair taxation all round, based on the ability of the subject to pay, 
and not on the desire to save their own and their friends’ purses 
at the expense of a particular class of their fellow-subjects? 

It is this greedy and unscrupulous aggression upon the rights 
and livelihood of a large minority of men and women who, taken 
in the bulk, are among the best and most valuable members of 
the State, which is a most painful and discouraging symptom of 
the times. Is it not a shameful thing that in a country such as 
ours it has become absolutely necessary that an institution such 
as the Land Union, independent of parties, should be founded to 
protect its members against imposition and exactions at the hands 
of the very Government, which ought itself to protect them, and 
deal out equal justice to all? This necessity is the sinister work 
of demagogues and party log-rollers. The only gleam of comfort 
so far is that in their ravenous haste, the foundations of the scheme 
of plunder have been so badly laid, that the whole edifice is 
already crumbling to its fall, and may thus destroy its authors. 


CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE SALON AND 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


The Old Salon : Sir John and Lady Bilderby ascending the 
staircase to Gallery I. 


Lapy B. I know you think me absurd, but I never go up this 
staircase with the spidery railings (they are a great deal to 
spidery) without a certain glow of anticipation. What shall we 
find this year, I wonder? 

Sir J. Some 1800 to 2000 more or less coarsely-painted 
realistic pictures, out of which you, in your enthusiastic optimism, 
will pick out about fifty that you really care for, and I, in my 
conscious rectitude of judgment, about half the number. I tell 
you, Mary, the place is too big ; they have got to fill it somehow, 
and so they fill it anyhow. And then the painters are seduced into 
expanding trivial subjects into immense canvases, just because 
they know there is room for them; and so the wheel comes full 
circle. (Entering Gallery I.) Did I not say so? Look at that 
half-acre of canvas opposite. 

Lavy B. Well, come, you can’t call this a trivial subject: 
‘La Musique, le Drame, et la Comédie (le Génie de la Musique 
révéle 4 |’Humanité les harmonies naturelles).’ It is a State 
commission for a ceiling for the theatre at Agen. 

Sir J. I applaud the State, with all my heart, for encouraging 
decorative painting on a great scale. I wish our ultra-Philistine 
Government would follow the example. But I think the State 
has made a bad shot this time. As a ceiling composition it is 
spoiled by the manner in which the general arrangement of light 


and dark makes a kind of diagonal line across it, and by the con- | 


siderable extent of dingy surface representing the clouds out of 
which these allegorical phantoms appear. A ceiling painting 
should be bright and light in colour; everything should float. 
Marioton was the man who understood that better than anyone, 
and I see no one to take his place. But you do not seem to find 
this big room very attractive? 

Lapy B. H’m! No. You know they do not put the best 
things here. Oh! stay a moment. They have put my favourite 
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Didier-Pouget’s two pictures here. 1 say ‘ his two’ because you 
always say he can only paint two. 

Siz J. I say that he only does paint two, and one of them I 
don’t quite like. I can’t away with his twilight trees ; there is an 
unwholesome tone about them; they smell of paint somehow. 
And of course there is the usual exaggerated moon. I wish 
painters would compare the scale of the actual moon a little more 
carefully with the scale of the landscape ; they would find that they 
nearly always make her too large. But the other picture, ‘ Lande 
Fleurie,’ I agree is really fine ; the foreground is a wonderful piece 
of realism, and it is honest painting in a broad style, and no 
niggling tricks about it. The picture would make a sensation at 
the Academy. I sometimes wonder he does not exhibit there. 

Lapy B. Perhaps he would not be very welcome. What would 
become of the sacred Leader? ‘That is a fine landscape by Lefort- 
Magniez—that flat, sandy. waste and the shimmer of sunlight on 
the sea and the tidal creek. Don’t you think part of the genius 
of French landscape-painting lies just in that power of making a 
picture out of what at first sight seems an unpromising scene? 

Sm J. And you who were admiring Didier-Pouget just now! 
But I agree; landscape painting lies not so much in the scene 
itself as in the power of the artist to put his own mind into it, to 
translate it into something that appeals to the mind of the specta- 
tor. But what has Mdme. Demont-Breton been about this year? 
Here is her principal work, ‘ La Lettre d’Islande ’—what used 
to be called a ‘rustic group ’—a good deal of character in the 
figures, but what a tame and dull tonality! Who would ever have 
thought that was by the painter of ‘ Dans l’eau bleue’? It is dis- 
appointing. 

Lavy B. It is. I always used to look out for her pictures as a 
sure source of pleasure. But goodness, John! What is that in 
the next room? Is it the nightmare materialised? 

Sir J. It seems to be a white horse, but very materialised, as 
you say; smacks more of the chevalet than the cheval. Appar- 
ently it symbolises France throwing over Napoléon; a counter- 
blast, I suppose, to the recent revival of the Napoleonic cult. But 
there is my painter friend, De Latélier; I must introduce him. 
I wonder what he thinks of it. 

Lavy B. And are you equal to a critical argument in French? 

Sir J. O, he speaks English quite well; was at school in 
England for two or three years. Drops into a French idiom now 
and then, perhaps. 

De L. (after due introduction and compliments) What I think 
of that? Well, our friend Debat-Ponsan is rather given to paint- 
ing moral lessons of a somewhat sensational type. I do not think 
it is what art was intended for. Besides, why make false history? 
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After Elba, France received back Napoléon with open arms; it 
was you English (always with the help of that old ruffian Bliicher 
and the blunders of Grouchy) who pulled him out of the saddle, 
I never could understand why you interfered. However, this is 
not art, and we are all at entente cordiale now. 

Sir J. There were influential men in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment who thought the same at the time—a certain Lord Byron 
among them. 

Lapy B. Well, I don’t think much of a Frenchman who paints 
a picture to throw ridicule on Napoléon. He was better employed 
on that charming little pastoral in the corner. But where is your 
picture, M. de Latélier? 

De L. I do not exhibit this year. I am too much occupied 
with the commission the Government has given me for a large 
decorative painting for the Salle de Mariage of the new Mairie at 
Petite-Ville-en-la-Boue. The subject was prescribed to me : ‘ Le 
Génie de la Chimie enseigne les habitants de Petite-Ville-en-la- 
Boue sur les bases scientifiques de la vie.’ You understand, there 
are large chemical works there, and the Ministére de |’ Instruction 
Publique, which also governs public art, likes that the decorations 
of a Mairie should have some relation to the industries of the 
town. It is a difficult subject to treat effectively in painting. 

Lavy B. (trying to look serious) It must be, I should think. 
But why in the Salle de Mariage, of all places? 

De L. It is the principal: room in a Mairie; and you will 
always find, in.the Government commissions for the decoration of 
Mairies, that the Salle de Mariage picture conveys, or is intended 
to convey, some lesson on life—the dignity of labour, the sharing 
of life’s burdens, &c. AsI said, I don’t like the morale in art, but 
it is well intended, and in such a matter the artist is the servant of 
the Government, and one must carry out its ideas, according to 
the best of one’s poor ability. And after all, our Government does 
much for art. 

Lavy B. Indeed it does! English artists may well envy you 
such a Government. It is refreshing to see the list of pictures 
and sculpture ‘ Purchased by the State.’ But I don’t recognise 
any pervading principle in the selection, such as you say there is 
in the Mairie decorations ; they are not all bought as moral lessons, 
are they? 

De L. No, no; some things are bought simply because they 
are good, like Mlle. Rondenay’s masterly open-air nude study, 
‘ Au bord de la Mer,’ of which the only moral is that it is much 
pleasanter and healthier to bathe without a costume, which is in- 
controvertible ; I am told the ladies in Sweden insist on that 
liberty. But a great many things are bought with a purpose. 
M. Finez’s ‘Jeunesse’ shows how good it is innocently to enjoy 
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life; M. Zingg’s ‘La Nuit’ (which is only a bad imitation of 
Millet) how love is the sweetest reward of rural toil; M. Jamois’ 
ugly picture, ‘ Devant l’hospice,’ invites you to consider and pity 
the unfortunate in life; and so on. Then there seems to be a 
desire to make a collection of paintings of remarkable scenes in 
France ; that accounts for the purchase of M. Guillemet’s ‘ La 
Cité de Carcassonne.’ That is a good idea in one sense, but still 
it is only l’art topographique ; there are landscapes in the Exposi- 
tion far more worth purchase for their artistic qualities. 

Lapy B. Then you think the Government takes too serious a 
view of painting—makes it too much of a sermon? 

De L. Too serious, Madame? by no means; not serious 
enough. I assure you that in regard to art I am everything that 
is most serious ; only I am serious in a different way. Now you in 
England—is it not so?—consider art merely as an amusement, a 
relaxation, even perhaps a frivolity. I don’t speak for you and 
Sir John, of course, but is not that the view of English society 
generally? (Lady B. assents.) Now in France not only the 
artists, but the nation generally regard art as about the most 
serious concern in life ; 4 preuve that when a young man—painter, 
sculptor, or architect—has gained the Prix de Rome he is exempt 
from military service ; he is considered too valuable a person to be 
shot at. I remember explaining this to a fine young Englishman, 
an officer in your Army, and his dead silence implied that he felt 
not only astounded but somewhat insulted. And therefore I 
think that glorious fellow Regnault, whose monument you may see 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, made an error of judgment when 
in our so disastrous war he threw over his liberty as a Prix de 
Rome, to die fighting in the ranks. His friends urged him against 
it; said he was absolved by our law from any duty to fight; as 
artist he stood alone, as a soldier he was but a unit among thou- 
sands ; but no, he said France needed all her sons to fight for her, 
and go he would, and a bullet was the end of him. My father, 
who knew him well, and who, of course, went through all the 
stress of the année terrible, told me he considered Regnault’s 
death the greatest calamity the war had brought upon us.’ All 
that fiery genius, all that hope of a great career, lost in a skirmish 
at the age of twenty-eight ! 

Lavy B. (with a perceptible glistening in her eyes) Oh, no, 
no, Monsieur! Not lost; no noble and self-sacrificing action like 
that can ever be said to be lost; it remains for all time as an 
example to the world. Iam glad to have heard the story. I shall 
always honour Regnault’s name now; we must go and see his 


1 This remark was actually made by a Frenchman to a friend of the writer, 
shortly after the 1870 war. 
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monument. Doesn’t it remind one, John, of that verse of 
Clough’s that I like so much? : 


‘ And not for piping empty reeds, 
And not for colouring idle dust; 
If live we positively must, 
God’s name be blest for noble deeds.’ 


Sir J. I like the feeling that prompted those lines, too; but 
still, you know, the dust may not always be ‘ idle,’ nor the reeds 
‘empty’; and, after all, it must be remembered that Clough’s 
artistic sensibilities were not very highly developed, as far as one 
can gather. But I am afraid we have quite puzzled our friend. 

De L. It is true; I hardly follow your line of thought, nor 
that of your Cleeuf, whoever he is. But we are forgetting the 
pietures. 

Lavy B. As we certainly cannot look at all to-day, it would be 
interesting if M. de Latélier would pilot us to some of those he 
thinks most worth attention. 

De. L. Willingly, Madame; you honour me. We have 
passed Gallery IV. ; I hope you looked at Humbert’s portrait of a 
lady there ; if not, see it another time. He is our finest portrait- 
painter, and he never paints the costume with so much hard bril- 
liancy as to make it appear the main subject of the picture, which 
is a fault with some of our cleverest men ; in fact, it is a perfectly- 
balanced style, unlike that lady’s portrait by Fournier in the 
corner, all dress and jewellery—what we call clinquant. There 
is nothing very much in these two or three rooms. Come and 
look at Aimé Morot’s fine vivid portrait of two children. 

Sm J. I cannot pass Harpignies; his trees do not smell of 
paint, at all events. He has the most remarkable sense of style in 
landscape painting ; no single detail in the picture is like nature, 
but the total effect and balance of tone is so complete ; though for 
the first time I see a little weakness and uncertainty in the middle 
distance. Of course I know he is a very old man now. It is 
curious how the scale of this place puts one out. I have noticed 
two or three good landscapes in passing—one by Mathieu especi- 
ally—which would be important works at the Academy, but they 
seem lost here. You have to paint landscapes up to the scale 
of the rooms for them to produce their effect. Oh! here is Aimé 
Morot’s portrait of the two children ; a little over-finished, per- 
haps, but how bright and natural in expression and pose. That's 
a goof landscape by Marché, ‘ Paturages 4 Urville-Hague’ ; it 
shows the attention you give in France to composition in land- 


scape. 
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Lapy B. Ah! Here’s Moteley’s picture; I was hoping we 
should not miss him. What a stormy scene ; the dark old sombre 
cottages and the furious sea beyond. Don’t you quite feel what a 
blast of wind we should meet round that corner? Oh, its fine! 
It’s fine! | 

De L. It is ; and do you know I have never noticed his pictures 
before. 

Sm J. Oh, no one does; we discovered Moteley ourselves ; 
you never see his name in the papers. Apparently the writers of 
newspaper notices of the Salon only go and look for the names 
they know, and describe the pictures, and then they call that art- 
criticism. I see Gallery XVI. is entirely devoted to M. Cormon’s 
ceilings for the Petit Palais ; ‘ une vision synthétique de |’histoire 
de France ; vaste ciel dont les nuées se décomposent en figures.’ 
Well, shadowy realistic armies fighting in the clouds do not appeal 
to me ; the studies of types of figures for the accessory panels are 
very good, but I am afraid the ceilings are a failure, whether in a 
decorative or a historic sense. 

De L. I am afraid I must agree. I don’t think anyone will 
follow out the meaning of those ceiling paintings when they are 
up, and they are not very decorative in effect. Here is Gervais’ 
wall painting, ‘ Amour, source heureuse de la vie’ (I do not know 
where it is intended for), which will please you better. 

Lavy B. Yes; it is a fine dignified composition, and how well 
he has linked up his groups by that circular garden colonnade which 
crosses the foreground and reappears in the distance. But, do 
you know, when I remember ‘ Le jugement de Paris,’ and ‘ Les 
Graces Florentines,’ I am rather jealous of seeing Gervais expend- 
ing so much of his talent on costume figures? 

Sm J. Yes; he should be painting idealised nudes, but he is 
very versatile. Is it not strange, de Latelier? Here is a man who 
for years back has been exhibiting some of the finest and largest 
pictures in the Salon, in the most elevated style—a man who 
might be called the French I cighton, but with greater power and 
versatility than Leighton—uaiid in conversation about pictures I 
never met a soul in England who had ever heard of his name or 
his works. If you mention Gervais to an English art critic he 
thinks you mean Gervex, who I suppose is the more popular 
painter. 

De L. ‘ Popular,’ M. Gervex? No, no, my friend; popu- 
lacier! To serve you with a word from our vocabulary. I detest 
his style of pictures ; though he did, in a serious mood, paint one 
impressive one, in illustration of de Musset’s ‘ Rolla.’ 

Sm J. Yes, yes; I remember it well—a picture with a tragic 
power about it. But you could not exhibit that in London; 
nine-tenths of our people would not understand it, and the other 
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tenth would call it—like the poem—immoral ; perhaps not without 
excuse. 

De L. Well, I am afraid we could not set up de Musset as a 
model for the conduct of life. You know the story of his coming 
to a meeting of the Académie, after long neglect, when the 
President politely greeted him with ‘de Musset s’absente trop,’ 
and a loud whisper was heard, ‘s’absinthe trop.’ But I want to 
show you a remarkable work in Gallery XXII. 

Sm J. One moment; here are the two small pastorals by 
Laugée (another beautiful painter. unknown in England), perfect 
as ever in the composition of figures and landscape, though I think 
this time his skies are a little too strong for the complete balance of 
the whole. Well, to your remarkable work. 

De L. This, by Zier, on a line from ‘ Namouna’ : 


On est si bien tout nu, dans une large chaise 


‘ Toute nue,’ it ought to be, of course, for the picture. Look at 
the breadth and vigour of the flesh painting, and the brilliant 
manner in which the table accessories are indicated, without a 
touch more than is required. It is perfect mastery of the brush. 

Lavy B. It is; only I think it is odious. Why could not he 
have expended the same talent on something less vulgar? A 
coarse-looking woman, with her face obviously flushed with wine, 
is not pleasant to contemplate at the best.. To paint her naked, 
in an ordinary drawing-room chair, is making it worse. I do 
not like to use strong words, but really I call it indecent. Of 
course, Monsieur, you will say art is art, and the painter wanted 
that kind of effect. I think that to say that a picture is one that 
no lady would have in her room is a serious charge against it. Why, 
would you, John, if you were fortunate enough to be still a 
bachelor, even hang it in your room? 

Sm J. If I had a large picture gallery I would be glad to 
include it. For a small selection of pictures for one’s living-room, 
no. I think it might create an unfortunate impression as to the 
good taste and, perhaps, even the morals of the owner. You 
must not suppose, de Latélier, that my wife has the slightest tinc- 
ture of the vulgar idea that there is any impropriety in the nude 
figure ; both of us consider the nude in sculpture and painting as 
the highest achievement in art. But we say that the nude figure 
is painted for one of two objects—for its pure physical beauty, or 
as the expression of an abstract ideal which would be spoiled by 
the prosaic details of costume. Where there is neither physical 
nor ideal beauty we do not see the object of it, unless to display 
(as here) the technical skill of the painter. 

De L. And the technical skill, then? Is that not a beauty in 
itself? But that is your English point of view, I suppose. Here. 
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in France we think that art is supreme, and is free to seek her 
own ends and choose her own means. 

Lapy B. And I should say, Monsieur (with all humility in 
venturing to differ from an eminent artist like yourself), that the 
conduct of life and the conduct of art are much more interwoven 
with each other than you are ready to admit, and that you cannot 
divorce them absolutely without danger of injury to both. But 
what is this immense picture of absurd people making love to each 
other in frock coats and large bonnets? ‘Paul de Kock et la 
Jeunesse en 1830,’ for the Salle des Fétes of the Mairie of Lilas. 
Who is Paul de Kock? 

Sir H. He was a voluminous novelist of the last century, 
whose books are not read by ladies. 

Lapy B. Oh! When I hear that said of books I always think, 
Then why are they read by gentlemen? 

Smr J. Well, they are not much, now. They are vieur jeu. 

Lavy B. Like the picture. And there is Seignac, with his 
usual barefaced imitation of Bouguereau. M. Henri Magne has 
made a fine picture out of ‘Le grand-orgue 4 Vépres,’ an old 
organ-case with the wheel window making colour-stains on it. 
It is not_often one sees an organ as the principal element in a 
picture. 

De L. No; and it is an organ worth painting. It is the 
grand Renaissance organ-case in the cathedral of Troyes. 

Lavy B. And here is Palézieux’s picture; you remember 
how you admired his stormy sea two or three years ago. What do 
you think of this? 

Sir J. I think that boat will be capsized the next minute ! 
I don’t want to hurt your patriotic feelings, de Latélier, but it is 
curious that those of your painters who paint the sea well do not 
seem to know how a ship or a boat behaves on the water : they put 
them in impossible positions. 

De L. I daresay you are right ; we are not loups-de-mer, like 
you islanders. To me the most pleasant impression of a ship is 
that which I get after walking down the passerelle—what you 
call the ‘ gangway’—and looking back at it from terra firma. 
But I love to study sea effects—from the shore ; suave mari magno, 
you know; and I do know that the sea is not made of printer’s 
ink, as in M. Matisse’s pictures. But come and look at Robert- 
Fleury’s picture, ‘Le repos du modéle.’ 

Lavy B. Ah! I like that. It is refreshing, after seeing all 
these women tumbling about on couches in no very modest 
attitudes, to come on a nude which is quite unsensuous, and 
simply a capital painting. She has a fine and interesting head, 
too ; can she have been really a professional model? Anyhow, it 
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is an admirable painting. But Robert-Fleury nearly always 
interests me. 

De L. Yes; he comes of a good stock—bon chien chasse de 
race ; his father was one of the best French painters of his day. 
Here are Bonnat’s two portraits, very solid paintings of very 
solid-looking people. As far as the object of portraiture is to 
produce a likeness, a record of the personage, nothing could be 
better, though they are not very attractive in a pictorial sense. 

Sm J. And here is another instance of inherited talent, in this 
noble landscape, ‘Dans la dune,’ by M. Mercié fils—the finest 
landscape we have seen yet. Who are these leaping people in 
odds and ends of museum armour: ‘ Les héros de Marathon ’? 
No, no, M. Rochegrosse, that will not do, except for the stage. 
But I am afraid we shall have to make short work of the remain- 
ing rooms. 

Lavy B. I must see my Biva’s. Just look at ‘ Les brumes sur 
l’etang de Villeneuve-l’Etang.’ Really, he has out-Biva-ed him- 
self this year. Oh, yes; I know it is not the highest class of 
landscape painting, but when a man has such an extraordinary 
gift of realism in one class of scene, I say by all means let him 
use it. But it grieves me to find there is nothing by our beloved 
Paul Chabas this year. 

De L. But here are two fine pictures by his younger brother, 
Maurice Chabas, somewhat in the same school ; and what do you 
say, Madame, to this example of nude painting, ‘ Farniente,’ by 
Guay? Is that also ‘ vulgar’? 

Lavy B. No, indeed ; it is a splendid piece of painting—and 
drawing ; and it is beautiful in a material sense. To be sure, 
there is no sentiment in it, but believe me I can appreciate such 
technique as that, when it is expended on what is beautiful in 
itself. It is technique expended on what is ugly and vulgar that 
does not appeal to me. Is there anything else you want to show 
us before we leave? 

De L. I daresay you don’t care to come out of your way to 
see Comerre’s big sensational picture, ‘ Le Déluge ’—a crush of 
naked men and women saving themselves on to the last peak left 
standing out of the water. 

Lavy B. Well, no; I think the Teluge is like Paul de Kock— 
vieux jeu. 

De L. Well, I should like to show you Calvé’s landscape, 
‘Calme du Soir,’ in Gallery XXXVI. 

Lavy B. Yes, that was worth staying for; what a grand deco- 
rative simplicity in those tall upright stone-pine stems, with the 
line of the calm sea cutting across them. That is a piece of the 
true poetry of landscape. By the way, we have not seen Joseph 
Bail’s picture. 
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De L. ‘ Servantes pliant du linge ’ ; it is in the next room. 

Sm J. It is a beautiful effect of light and composition, but he 

might have put a little more individugl character into the two 
heads. 

Lavy B. Now, do you know, I think that would have been a 
mistake ; it would have disturbed the balance of the composition ; 
you must take it for what it is, an artist’s vision of a moment’s 
effect of light and colour ; nothing more. 

De L. If I may be permitted to say so, that is an excellent 
piece of criticism of Madame’s; I see that we have feelings about 
art in common, after all! There i is not time to go through the 
New Salon, but I want you to come in for a moment, to see 
Lerolle’s pictures. 

Lapy B. Has Guillaume his usual set of little pictures? I 
should like to see those. 

De L. We will go there first ; they are in Room XI. of the New 
Salon. 

Lapy B. I am disappointed ; he used to paint such exquisite 
little nudes; he seems to have taken to painting only satirical 
Society pictures. I do not understand the meaning of ‘ Un coup 
de sonnette,’ though I see it amuses you gentlemen very much. 

m J. (aside to her). Between ourselves, I think it a very 
vulgar joke, but I positively dare not say so to a Frenchman ; he 
would think I had no sense of humour. Never mind the mean- 
ing; it is one you would not appreciate. 

Lapy B. But what is all that noise in the next gallery? Is 
there a quarrel going on? 

Sm J. (after inwestigations). It is not in the next gallery; 
it is in the next but one. It appears to be an ‘ Amurrcan ’ lady 
engaged in expounding, to a group of her compatriots, in the 
shrillest of nasal voices, the merits of a painter I never heard of 
before, who is a native of the State of Michigan, and how one pie- 
ture is ‘ the most re-markable work in all the two Salons.’ 

Lapy B. ! ! 

Sir J. No wonder you raise your eyebrows; but I am ceasing 
to be surprised at anything in the way of American conceit about 
their artists. Why, I read in an American magazine a few weeks 
ago that all sea-painting that was worth anything had been done 
by American artists of the present generation. Just imagine 
the sublime impudence of that; Hook, Brett, Henry Moore, 
Mesdag, Somerscales, and Napier Hemy, all wiped out of con- 
sideration. It is too ridiculous. 

De L. Well, you cannot expect us to feel harshly towards 
people who pay us the flattery of imitating our art and our art 
institutions wholesale. Look at architecture, for instance; 
American public architecture is very good, but it is all imitated 
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from us, down to the very way of getting up their drawings; all 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at second-hand. I believe some of them 
even put French lettering on their drawings. It is flattering, no 
doubt, but also—rather amusing. But come and see Lerolle’s 
pictures. 

Lavy B. Will it take us out of the sound of that woman’s 
voice? She seems to be giving a general lecture now, urbi et orbi. 

De L. (laughing). Yes; they are in a room on the other side 
of the Central Hall. . . . This larger picture, this kind of al 
fresco déjeuner in a meadow, is bought by the State, from purely 
artistic motives this time, we may suppose ; but it is not the one 
I like best, what I wanted you to look at was this single-figure 
picture, ‘ Le Peignoir,’ which I have taken a fancy to. 

Lapy B. I agree with you; I call that really a picture in the 
true sense; it is such a complete whole. In the case of a nude 
figure in the middle of a landscape, one has so often the im- 

) pression of the figure being finished separately and then the 
landscape added ; this gives you the impression of being thought 
out and painted as one whole; the grass and trees belong to the 
figure and seem to be painted, so to speak, with the same brush. 

De L. Exactly ; I am glad to find we are again in sympathy. 
I see it is near closing time, and I now must say good-day, and 
thanks for your good company. 

Sm J. We shall have to give another day to the sculpture. 
But I wish you would come and discuss the Royal Academy with 
us, also. Can you steal two or three days from your big picture? 

Lapy B. Do, M. de Latélier; come and pay us a visit; I 
should be interested to hear how the Academy strikes you as 
compared with the Salon. Of course, it is on a much smaller 
scale, in every sense, but you will find some good things there. 

De L. Iam sure I shall. Do you know, I am ashamed to say 
that I have never visited the Royal Academy. It is that Channel 
crossing, you know! But really I feel I ought, after your kind 
invitation. 

Sm J. Au revoir, then. We will write and arrange. 


II 


(Sir John and Lady Bilderby, and M. de Latélier, having 
lunched at a club in St. James’s Square, are discovered walking 
up Duke Street on their way to the Academy.) 


Sir J. (on reaching the. top of the street). Here we are. 
De L. The building opposite? Well, my good friend, you 
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must at least admit that we beat you in the architectural encadre- 
ment of our exhibitions. Ma foi! and you call that architecture, 
and for a facade to a palace of art, of all places! To be sure, I 
should not speak in this way, for I think your Houses of Parliament 
one of the finest architectural conceptions in Europe, though in a 
style I have not much sympathy with: but to find this piece of 
banal commonplace as the screen of your leading art exhibition is 
rather a shock to anvone who has been used to the architecture of 
our two Art palaces on the Champs Elysées. 

Sm J. I cannot deny that ; but I hope the contents will please 
you better than the frontispiece. 

De L. (in Gallery I.). ‘ A portrait in black and white,’ and a 
charming one ; that is how I like to see a lady’s portrait ; the face 
the principal interest, not a study of millinery ; for myself, I could 
have done without the dog. 

Lavy B. Well, you see, dogs are Mr. Riviere’s forte. 

De L. I should say his forte lay in painting a pretty girl with 
such an expression of sweetness and dignity. ‘The Outskirts of a 
Northern City ’ ; too ragged for landscape, no composition. ‘ The 
Foot-Bridge ’ ; that is more the thing ; there is style in that; now, 
I should have liked to have seen that in the Salon on twice the 
scale ; the scale is too small for that monumental building of trees. 

Lapy B. Yes ; but I cannot help thinking that Sir Alfred East, 
in aiming at unity of effect in his landscapes, has a little too much 
sacrificed local colour in this and one or two other examples ; the 
grass seems too much the same colour as the trees ; you do not see 
that in nature. 

De L. You might, under some conditions of light ; but that is 
not the point. I hold that there are two reasonable ideals in 
landscape-painting ; one to show in all its force some vivid contrast 
of natural effect ; the other, to build up a composition of your own, 
using the material of nature as the basis. And that last isthe more 
intellectual form of the art. That is the principal of Harpignies, 
whom you, I know, appreciate. 

Siz J. Thoroughly. But come across and look at our sea- 
painter, Mr. Hemy ; I am sorry he is only on rather a small scale 
this year ; you should have seen his great picture, ‘ Youth,’ some 
years ago, which an English critic justly called ‘the finest sea- 
picture ever painted.’ 

De L. ‘In Spite of Wind and Weather.’ Yes, I confess you 
English beat us at sea (you always did—what?) ; and I see what 
you meant about the ships—you know how to put them on the 
water. How that boat goes! What's this—‘ Stumping the Cow? ’ 
Qu’est-ce que c’est que cela? But the title does not matter, it is a 
fine vigorous little picture, after my heart. What is a painter with 
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a French name, and painting in such a French style, doing in the 
English Academy? He ought to have been a Frenchman. By 
the way, I notice that in your catalogue you put the title of the 
picture first, and then the painter’s name ; in ours, you know, we 
put the painter’s name first, in large letters, as the important 
fact, and the title is secondary. 

Sir J. That is the difference between the English and French 
view of art. When our people come to an exhibition, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of them want to know, first, what is a picture 
about? What story does it tell? Whether it is good or bad as a 
work of art is quite a secondary matter. In fact, to most of our 
people the Academy Exhibition is merely one of the best shilling 
shows in London; as long as the subjects of the pictures are 
interesting the question of art counts for very little. 

De L. Then a good deal of good art must be thrown away upon 
them ; for though this room looks very small after the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, it seems to me this small room contains some very 
good small pictures. 

Sir J. I think it is the best room this year. You will find a 
large picture in the next room. 

De L (looking at ‘ The Amazon’). Yes, I am chez moi here; 
that is a Salon picture; why did not Lavery send it to us? It 
would have been seen much better in one of our large galleries. 

Lavy B. Yes; here it looks just a little rough in execution ; not 
that I want to see a groomed horse with shiny patches on him ; but 
the foreground and landscape are rather scrappy in style, 
and irritating to the eye; they would have fallen into their 
place, very likely, at a greater distance. But come into the large 
room. 

De L. Oh! I see you have one large gallery, though you do 
not seem to put your large pictures in it, which is odd. Plenty of 
landscapes here again. ‘A Lancashire Valley,’—rather sombre, 
certainly, but quite good style ; ‘ The Call of the Spring ’—no style 
at all ; scrappy ; ‘ A Western Valley ’—well composed landscape of 
the realistic type, what I call a sensible landscape, but does not 
appeal to the imagination much. ‘Cornwall’; a grand sweep of 
land and sky ; I like that. 

Sir J. Mr. Lamorna Birch is rather a new man ; I do not think 
he has exhibited at the Academy before; not prominently, at all 
events. 

De L. Well, he is going to do something. I see here is your 
President’s principal work—a portrait of a lady coming downstairs ; 
rather hard, but dignified ; I would say, the way a lady should be 
painted by a President. 

Lavy B. As you were looking at landscape, you should look at 
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Mr. Davis’s ‘Ewhurst Hill’ ; he is one of our most beautiful and 
refined landscape painters, and I should say peculiarly English in 
feeling. 

Dz L. (after looking carefully at the picture). Yes, it is charm- 
ing work, full of beautiful and delicate detail, but not what in 
France we should call landscape art ; it is rather the loving and 
conscientious reproduction of a scene. Now, I daresay English 
people would think those landscapes by Mercié and Calvé that you 
saw in the Salon very bare in comparison with this, but don’t they 
appeal to a higher artistic sense? 

Lapy B. Yes, I think I must admit that, though I confess I 
love Mr. Davis’s pictures. But the idol of our public in landscape 
is the painter of ‘ Looking down a Welsh River,’ on the opposite 
wall. 

De L. Oh, that is the ideal of the English public in landscape, 
is it? Then that explains a great deal. I see Sir Alma-Tadema 
has struck out rather a new line this year; I like him better in 
marble. And here is your very clever painter, Mr. Sims, who has 
qualities that appeal especially to us, who has unwisely tried to 
make a picture by cutting out various scraps of ‘ Legend’ and 
pasting them together. You cannot make a picture that fashion. 

Lavy B. There is a better legendary picture in the next room, 
Mr. Craig’s ‘Goblin Market’; you have to know the story to 
understand it. (Describes the plot of the poem.) 

De L. I see; a very clever piece of diablerie, and full of in- 
genious detail expressed with an admirable sense of colour. It 
will bear a great deal of looking into. 

Lapy B. John, look up there at ‘ The Constitutional’ ; isn’t 
it curious how that kind of attempt has been repeated since poor 
Furse made his great success with the ‘ Return from the Ride?’ 
And how do you like ‘ The Man in Black,’ Monsieur? That ought 
to appeal to your artistic sense. 

De L. Aha! An echo of Velasquez, and a very clever one; 
one of the cleverest things I have seen here. 

Lapy B. Yes; Mr. Orpen is a painter who sometimes delights 
and sometimes exasperates me ; I do not think he has quite made 
up his mind as to his line in art ; he is still experimenting. John, 
it makes me rather unhappy to see Mr. J. F. Bacon painting por- 
traits of sheriffs and people ; he should be doing something better. 
I can never forget ‘ The Announcement.’ 

Sim J. A painter has to live, I suppose; but I wish we had 
more of his inventive pictures. You remember, I was so charmed 
with that chromo-lithograph he designed for Raphael Tuck’s 
Shakespeare Calendar for 1910—Lysander and Demetrius wooing 
Helena—that I cut out the picture and framed it, at the end of 
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the year, so as not to lose it. It would be quite worth working out 
into an important painting. 

De L. ‘ The Drove ;’ good cattle-painting, but rather prosaic; 
it is quite possible to put sentiment into a cattle-picture. 

Lavy B. Mr. Arnesby Brown has done so often, I assure you; 
he can be more interesting than this. But what do you think of 
Mrs. Knight’s ‘ Daughters of the Sun,’ opposite? 

De L. Another Salon picture ; not at all like English painting 
generally. But I think the clever artist has rather forgotten that 
intense sunlight means also strong shadows ; she has lost some of 
the sunlight by dint of having too much of it. But it is no 
commonplace work. 

Lavy B. ‘ An Evening in June’ ; rather too large for the 
subject, isn’t it? And somehow those Chinese lanterns do not 
seem really to shine ; they are only colour, not light. 

De L. There are two figure pictures on the other side that are 
really good, especially ‘ By the Lake ’ ; that is a real picture, the 
figure and the landscape form an artistic whole, in a fine broad 
style. You could make a poem out of that. 

Sir J. And here is one of the old school of what used to be 
called ‘ Historical Pictures ;’ Charles II. presenting one of his 
mistresses to the Queen; a kind of picture seldom painted now; 
but I don’t see why it is not one object of painting to revivify 
past scenes in history. Of course it is a class of picture in which 
the illustration of an incident is looked to rather than the 
artistic effect, but it has its value; and we have Tattegrain’s 
picture of coast defence, in the Salon, to quote against you for the 
same sin. 

De L. Yes; and that is not a bad incident picture, but it is not 
Tattegrain at his best. A painter is never at his best when he has 
to trouble his head about ‘ How did it happen? ’ instead of thinking 
only of pictorial force and effect. 

Lavy B. I am afraid you would never persuade our public to 
agree with you ; they love that kind of picture, and it gets engraved 
in the illustrated papers. But if you want to get away from the 
historical to the ideal, there is Sargent’s ‘ Armageddon ’ for you; 
that is ideal enough, isn’t it? 

De L. I do not know anything about the battle of Armageddon. 
It seems to be a marmalade of men and horses falling through 
the air (I quote ‘marmalade’ from Daudet ; you remember how 
Tartarin’s sending home the skin of the tame lion persuaded all 
the inhabitants of Tarascon that he had killed ‘ toute une marma- 
lade des lions’). In the Book of Revelation, is it? My Biblical 
learning has been neglected. But here is something Biblical that 
I can understand better—Mr. Collier’s ‘ Eve.’ It is not Eve, and 
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it illustrates what you said in regard to Lerolle’s picture ; the nude 
figure does not seem to belong to its surroundings; but it is a 
thoroughly good nude, well drawn and well painted ; a little too 
pretty, perhaps, but we should welcome it at the Salon, never- 
theless. 

Lavy B. Gallery IX. contains the small cabinet pictures, we 
must neglect those. Here is a large picture of an outdoor party, 
‘The Sonnet,’ which may remind you of the Salon again ; you are 
rather fond of these open-air domesticities on a large scale. 

De L. Too fond; but permit me to say, Madame, that we 
do them a great deal better, as you would very soon find if you put 
this alongside, for instance, of Finez’s ‘ Jeunesse.’ This is flat 
and tame in effect, and does not justify its size. What are these 
funny-looking little tea-tray things on the other side? ‘ Living- 
room pictures’? Ah yes, for the nursery ; I understand. 

Lavy B. I see Miss Kemp-Welch professes to be illustrating 
‘A Last Ride Together’ in this large equestrian group; it will 
never do in that light. She had better have left Browning out, and 
simply called it ‘A Morning Ride.’ As an illustration of the poem 
it looks absurd ; in fact, it is not a poem that will bear illustration. 

De L. I do not know Browning; he is too difficult for a 
foreigner. What is through that door? 

Lavy B. It is the Architectural Room ; you will not care for 
that. 

De L. The Architectural Room? Is that the way you illustrate 
architecture here? Why, it is nothing but pretty pictures; I 
thought it was the Galérie des Aquarelles. Ma fot, what a way to 
illustrate architecture! Pictures of architecture are no use ; what 
you want to illustrate in architecture is the whole structure and 
growth of a building ; the plan, and the exterior as evolved from it ; 
that is architecture. Why, there is hardly a plan to be seen. At the 
Salon we expect complete plans of a building; they are the basis 
of the design. But there is no room for them, of course, in this 
little closet of a place. Architectural Room, indeed! That is the 
worst sight I have seen here. 

Sir J. I suppose you are right ; indeed, an architect friend of 
mine said he believed plans were objected to as unsightly, and 
that when he inserted a plan on a card in the corner of a frame, it 
was removed before the drawing (which was unintelligible without 
it) was hung. But you see, the Academy appeals to the public, 
and architectural plans, I suppose, do not. I never thought about 
it in that light before. 

Lavy B. Come and look at Mr. Hornel’s picture; I should 
like to know how it strikes you. It is like nothing else in the 
Galleries. 
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De L. I see; very charming children’s heads inserted in a 
kind of mosaic of pebbles, supposed to represent flowers, &c. It 
is original, no question ; it is not every man who invents a new 
manner of painting out of his own head. It is a style that would 
work out well in mosaic, I should say. But there is not much 
room for variety in it ; I should think a succession of them would 
become monotonous. But where is the sculpture, by the way? 

Sir J. In the Central Hall and the room opening out of it. I 
cannot say it is a good sculpture year. As a rule, I think we are 
rather strong in sculpture, in quality thoygh not in quantity ; the 
art receives so little encouragement in England. 

De L. Not much encouragement here, certainly, if you cram 
it into these two small rooms. Sculpture requires space round it. 
And certainly I am not impressed with the examples ; what weak 
affairs are those two life-size nudes in the Lecture Room. The one 
thing that strikes me as really of interest is this bronze group of 
Elizabeth and Philip II., though it is a little too pictorial for 
sculptural treatment. But very clever, very clever ; what capital 
character in Queen Elizabeth’s face and attitude. But my con- 
clusion is, my friends, that this is mainly an Academy of painting, 
and that sculpture and architecture are very poorly treated, and 
only admitted on sufferance. Tell me, Bilderby, is the Royal 
Academy a wealthy body? 

Sir J. I cannot say ; it is a very influential one. Why? 

De L. If they can command the money, this is what it seems 
to me they ought todo. I see there are two wings attached to this 
building, flanking the courtyard ; who occupy those? 

Sir J. Certain learned societies. 

De L. Well, let them buy out those societies, connect those 
two wings with the centre building, and roof over the courtyard 
with glass as a sculpture court. Then they would have room for 
an adequate exhibition of all the arts, including a proper light and 
space for sculpture. And then, they should build a new facade to 
the street, in the highest style of architecture, forming a worthy 
frontispiece to a home of the arts. Well, good-bye; I am glad to 
have seen the pictures, and, as far as they are concerned, I am 
inclined to say that, while there is nothing equal to our best, the 
proportion of good to bad and indifferent pictures is, on the whole, 
higher at the Academy than at the Salon. 

Sir J. I have been inclined to think so, too. As I was saying 
to my wife the other day, your building is too large to leave any 
chance of being entirely well filled. 

Lavy B. I suppose you have looked at our National Memorial 
to Queen Victoria, which was unveiled the other day? 

De L. (hastily). Yes, yes, I saw it. Quite national; very 
English, very. 
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Lapy B. Well, I wish you success with your picture of ‘ Le 
Génie de la Chimie.’ 

Dz L. I am afraid I should reply after the manner of the fat 
man in Shakespeare : ‘ Ah! no more of that, Madame, an’ thou 


lovest me.’ 
H. Heatrucore StTaTHam. 
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THE FACTS AT THE BACK OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 





[Since the following pages were written the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has introduced his proposals for national insurances—one of the contin- 
gencies to be insured against being that of unemployment. That this evil, 
in so far as it is an incident in the industrial life of a country otherwise 
progressively prosperous, may be obviated by some scheme such as that which 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes, is the hope of all parties, and many, who are 
usually sceptical, are moved by a belief in its possibility. But any country, 
sooner or later, may be overtaken by circumstances in which incidental 
unemployment, such as that which Mr. Lloyd George contemplates, may be 
accompanied and ultimately dwarfed by unemployment of a different 
origin—unemployment against which no insurance could even tend to be 
effectual. When Venice, owing to external and world-wide causes, lost her 
commercial supremacy, how could any insurance have affected unemploy- 
tment amongst Venetian sailors? The moral which Venice suggests may 
find, with appropriate modifications, an application nearer home. This 
article deals with the reasons for supposing that such may actually be the 
case, and with a number of fallacious arguments by which the issue is too 
frequently obscured.] 


I 


FACTS WHICH ARE EITHER NEGLECTED OR ELSE INVERTED. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, as such, is no new phenomenon. Alternately 
increasing and diminishing in accordance with many fluctuating 
circumstances, it has co-existed in this country with the pro- 
vision of work for an increasing number of workers, and with a 
rise in the rates of wages from decade to decade which was main- 
tained from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the end 
of it. 

Of late, however, this evil has begun to assume proportions 
which invest it, or seem to invest it, with a practically novel 
character, and though some parties may seek to minimise, whilst 
others perhaps exaggerate its extent, all admit that it is serious 
enough to demand special attention. 

I do not propose here to discuss the suggested cures. Cures 
depend upon causes. We must deal with causes first: and the 
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point which I here desire to force on the attention of the reader 
is that, whatever may be the extent of the evil, and whatever 
may be the ultimate causes of it, there is one general proximate 
cause, which has been in existence for a number of recent years, 
but which no party hitherto appears to have clearly recognised. 
Certainly no party has clearly and publicly stated it. 

The nearest approach to a straightforward recognition of it is, 
curiously enough, to be found in the utterances, not of any Liberal 
or any Conservative statesman, but of a Socialist member of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons. He has come near 
enough to the truth to distinguish himself by what virtually is a: 
vehement denial of it, like an amateur detective who, having 
caught a murderer red-handed, should declare that, whoever com- 
mitted the crime, this man was obviously innocent. 

The person to whom I refer is Mr. Philip Snowden, who made 
a long speech on the subject last summer in the House of Com- 
mons, which is given in the pages of the Official Reports of Parlia- 
mentary Debates for July 4, 1910. 


Tl 
A SoctaList STATISTICIAN ON WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Mr. Snowden’s speech, from which the following extracts are 
taken, was directed against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
proposed to defer certain projects for ‘social reform ’ till a revival 
of trade should so enrich the country that the tax-collectors could 
provide the Government with a larger surplus revenue. Mr. 
Snowden contended that no such delay was necessary, because— 
so ke proceeded to argue—‘ the condition of the great mass of 
the people’ is no better during periods of good trade than it is 
during periods of depression. ‘ As a matter of fact,’ said Mr. 
Snowden, ‘I could prove that it is worse ; because there is always 
a considerable increase in the cost of living during a period of 
good trade, and, with the exception of one or two large industries, 
the wages of working people do not increase during the period of 
trade prosperity.’ 

Mr. Snowden then proceeded to support his general thesis 
by two sets of figures, one relating to the foreign trade of the 
country, the other to the amount of income assessed to income- 
tax. By the first set of figures he sought to show that expan- 
sions of foreign trade do nothing to lessen unemployment: by 
the second set he sought to show that conditions which increase 
the total of the assessed incomes of the country do nothing to 
increase the total of the income of the working classes. Both 
parts of his argument shall be given in his own words. 

Vou. LXIX-—No, 412 4c 
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I find [he said] that in 1901 the total of our foreign trade (i.e. exports of 
Home products plus imports) amounted to 801,000,000/. The unemploy- 
ment at that time, according to the returns, was 2.5 per cent. In the year 
1905 our foreign trade had risen to 894,000,000/. The unemployment was 
double in percentage, and although in these four years—1901-1905—the 
foreign trade had risen by nearly 100,000,000/., wages in these five years had 
gone down by 13,000,0007. You had an increase of 100,000,000/. in the 
amount of our foreign trade, a doubling in the percentage of unemployment, 
and a decline of 13,000,000/. in wages. 

Let us now [he said] turn to the Income-tax Returns. In 1901 the 
gross amount assessed for income-tax was 833,000,000). In 1905 it had 
risen to 912,000,0001. The numbers of unemployment doubled, and the wages 
had gone down by 13,000,000. In 1906 foreign trade had risen to 
983,000,0007. ; unemployment was down. The income-tax assessment had 
risen to 925,000,000/. In 1907 the foreign trade record was 1,072,000,000). 
Unemployment was slightly higher than in the previous year, when the 
volume of trade was lower. In 1908 foreign trade was down, and a decrease 
of 3,225,000. in wages. In the following year—1909—foreign trade had 
gone up to 1,003,000,0007. ; unemployment was practically a record, and 
wages during these two years were down by nearly 7,000,000/. What do the 
Income-tax Returns show? Bad trade or good trade, they are ever swelling 
bigger and bigger. . . . I venture to say that I shall not be far wrong if I 
say that the current amount on which income-tax will be assessed during 
the coming year will not be far short of 1,100,000,0007. . . . Letus see how 
are wages. The Board of Trade Returns for the five completed months of 
this year show that there has been an increase in wages of 8,139]., and a 
decrease of 5,587]. That shows and proves the statement I make that the 
working people are not going to share in this prosperity, and that it will 
go, as the result of all former prosperity has gone, to increase the wealth 
of a small class of the community, who are already enormously rich. 


These figures and arguments, as put forward by Mr. Snowden, 
I shall submit to two kinds of criticism, which so far as is possible 
I shall separate. The one will relate primarily to Mr. Snowden’s 
own assertions. The second will have a wider range, and will 
deal with errors which Mr, Snowden shares with politicians and 
economists whose opinions are otherwise in complete antagonism 
to his own. 

I shall begin with certain criticisms which in themselves are 
of minor importance ; but even these, from certain points of view, 
will be found to have their own significance. 


iit 


Tue STATISTIcS OF A SoctaList M.P. ANALYSED. 
Trade, Wages, and Unemployment. 


Let us take, then, Mr. Snowden’s general argument in the 
form in which he himself stated it in the House of Commons; 
and, since he claimed at every point to substantiate it by specific 
figures, let us submit these figures, and the manner in which he 
interpreted them, to the scrutiny which they affect to challenge, 
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Taken individually these figures are, with one exception, suffi- 
ciently accurate, for they enable us readily to identify their 
counterparts in various official Returns. The main question to be 
considered is the way in which he selects, and the kind of con- 
clusions which he draws from, them. 

In the year ‘1901,’ he said, unemployment was 2.5 per cent. 
and our foreign trade was 801,000,000/. In 1905 our foreign trade 
had increased by very nearly 100,000,0001., yet unemployment 
had nearly doubled, and wages as a whole had gone down by 
13,000,0001. 

Now we may begin by observing that the year in which the 
official Returns show unemployment to have been 2.5 per cent. 
was not the year 1901, but the preceding year 1900 ; and this mis- 
statement, though from many points of view it might be trivial, 
throws a very important light on Mr. Snowden’s argumentative 
methods. 

There are two distinct propositions which he here desires to 
establish. One is that the number of persons unable to find em- 
ployment has no tendency to diminish in proportion as the volume 
of trade expands. The other is that the wage-income of the 
country as a whole—or the share of the national income which 
goes to manual labour—not only shows no tendency to increase 
as the profits of the employing classes increase, but is actually and 
absolutely year by year diminishing. 

Let us consider the relation of unemployment to the state of 
our foreign trade first. With regard to this question Mr. Snow- 
den is so far right that, if we assume the official Returns as to 
unemployment to be accurate, a selection of figures can be given 
which seem to show that a mere expansion of trade is not only no 
guarantee that the percentage of unemployment will diminish, 
but is also no guarantee that, for the time, it may not actually 
increase. But though certain years may be selected from 1900 
onwards, the figures for which support such an inference, other 
years may be selected—these are carefully ignored by Mr. Snow- 
den—which suggest with equal force a conclusion precisely 
opposite. It is true that, if we compare the years 1900 and 1905, 
we find that at the former date, when our foreign trade amounted 
to 814,000,0001., the percentage of unemployment was not more 
than 2.5; and that at the latter, whereas our foreign trade 
amounted to 894,000 ,0001., the percentage of unemployment was 5. 
But, on the other hand, if we take the years 1900 and 1901, with 
a foreign trade respectively of 814,000,0001. and 801,000,0001., 
we find that the percentage of unemployment, which had been 
2.5 for the former year, had risen in the latter to 3.3, this increase 
coinciding with a diminution in trade of 13,000,0001. Again, if 
we take the years 1904, 1905, 1906, we find the values of our 
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foreign trade corresponding to them to have been 851,000,0001., 
894 ,000,000/., and 983,000,000/., whilst the corresponding per- 
centages of unemployment were 6.0, 5.0, and 3.6 ; unemployment 
thus, for three consecutive years, exhibiting that precise relation 
to which Mr. Snowden denies.’ 

From the question of unemployment let us now pass to that 
of wages. ‘ Whilst, between the years 1901 and 1905, foreign 
trade had increased, and whilst the total assessed to income-tax 
had increased from 833,000,0001. to 912,000,0001., the amount 
paid yearly in wages had diminished by 13,000,000/. Such is 
Mr. Snowden’s statement. On what authorities is this statement 
based? It is perfectly easy to identify them. The amounts 
which he describes as having been assessed to income-tax are the 
gross amounts reviewed for purposes of ultimate assessment, as 
given in the Statistical Abstract and other official publications. 
The diminution in the total paid as wages is based on certain 
figures given in a Table at the top of page 59 of the Abstract of 
Labour Statistics for the year 1910. This Table summarises, 
for all trades, the amount of change in weekly wages (so far as 
this change came within the cognisance of the Board of Trade) 
which took place annually between the years 1899 and 1908. The 
net results for each year are given in a final column, which column 
is reproduced here : 


Year £ 

1899 Net increase in weekly wages over preceding year . - 90,314 
1900 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ° ° 208,590 
1901 Net decrease in weekly wages compared with preceding year 76,587 
1902 %* ” ” .” ” %? ” ” 72,595 
1903 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 38,527 
1904 ” ” ” ” ” ”” ” ” 39,230 
1905 ” ” ”? ” ” ” ” ” 2,169 
1906 Net increase in weekly wages over preceding year . - 57,897 
1907 __s,, a a - 206,912 


1908 Net decrease in weekly wages compared with preceding year 59,171 


The figures here given relate only to a limited number of cases, 
which comprise but a bare fourteenth of the wage-earning classes 
as a whole. For the wage-earning classes as a whole no such 
exact statements are possible. At all events, here are the data 
on which Mr. Snowden works ; and there is not much to quarrel 
with in the isolated conclusions which he draws from them. The 
decreases in weekly wages for the years 1901-05 are added together 
and multiplied by fifty-two so as to get an annual total. The 
decrease for 1908 is treated in the same way. By this means Mr. 
Snowden computes that the sum of wages for the year 1905 was 


» The percentages of unemployment are here accepted as given in the Board 
of Trade Returns. They are, however, very incomplete, and are, moreover, com- 
puted in a very unsatisfactory way. 
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13,000,000/. less than it was in the year 1900, and that the sum 
of wages for the year 1908 was about 3,200,000. less than it was 
for the year 1907. In each case it is true that the amount 
is slightly overstated, the correct figures being more nearly 
12,000,000/. and 3,000,000. respectively ; but the error is not 
sufficient to affect the general argument. The serious error of 
which Mr. Snowden is guilty relates not to the facts which he 
asserts. It relates to the facts which he suppresses. With the 
Board of Trade figures for ten years before him, he deals with 
the decreases only, and suppresses the increases altogether, like 
a bank-clerk who, in adding up a customer’s pass-book, should 
render an account of the sums that had been paid out only, and 
make no entry of those that had been paid to the customer’s 
credit. Altogether, during the ten years covered by the Table, 
there was, as Mr. Snowden says with only slight exaggeration, a 
decrease in wages of about 16,000,0001. ; but there was also—what 
Mr. Snowden does not say—an increase during the same period 
amounting to considerably more than 27,000,000I., the net result 
being not a decrease at all, but being, on the contrary, an increase 
of 11,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. It is true that if, as Mr. Snowden 
does, we take the year 1900 for our starting-point, and consider 
only what has happened since then, the result is strikingly 
different from this: but it is even more different from that put 
forward by Mr. Snowden. As compared with the year 1900, there 
was for the year 1908 a decline in wages, and not an increase ; 
but instead of amounting, as Mr. Snowden suggests, to more than 
16,000,000/., this net decline in reality was less than 1,500,0001. 
The true way, in short, of stating the case is this: that, whereas 
from the year 1850 onwards—to say nothing of the previous half 
century—the rates of wages, if taken by decades, had advanced 
continuously, they have since the year 1900 remained more or less 
stationary; whilst there has been an increase in the number of 
persons unable to find an opportunity of earning any wages at all. 
The state of things which is thus roughly indicated is rendered 
no less serious and remarkable by being reduced to its true propor- 
tions, and being rescued from the exaggerations of Mr. Snowden : 
but before we proceed to this more general discussion of the 
matter let us briefly deal with the remainder of Mr. Snowden’s 
contentions in detail. 

From 1900 to 1905 we may admit that wages, according to the 
Board of Trade figures, declined very much as he says they did. 
He is right also as to the further decline which occurred in 1908. 
He is also right in saying that, during the first of these two 
periods, i.e., for five consecutive years—whilst wages showed a 


* That is to say, if we take the partial data cited by Mr. Snowden to be 
conclusive. ; 
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decline the annual value of imports and exports rose. Hence, 
he argues, the expansion of trade benefits only the non wage- 
earning classes, who get richer and richer whilst the wage-earners 
get poorer and poorer. There is, in fact, no parallelism, he says, 
between good foreign trade and good wages, and he declares that 
this proposition is once for all demonstrated by the Board of Trade 
figures which he quoted, and which have been reproduced here. 
If, however, we turn from the summary for ‘ all trades ’ (p. 59, 
Abstract of Labour Statistics) to the analytical tables which follow 
it on the same page, we shall find that the decreases in wages 
during the five years in question (which culminate, as Mr. Snow- 
den says, in an annual decrease of some 13,000,0001.) are accounted 
for almost entirely by the single industry of coal-mining. The 
two sets of net weekly decreases shall be given side by side. 


Net DECREASES IN WEEKLY WAGES. 














Year For all Trades For Coal-mining | 

2 £ 

1901 76,587 57,087 | 

| 1902 72,595 73,892 

| 1903 | 38327 | 32,488 | 
; 1904 | 39,230 31,294 

| 1905 2,169 13,471 

| 
ae £228,908 | "£208,232 | 





And now let us turn to the figures for our foreign trade in coal. 
We shall find that this particular trade, which is all that here 
concerns us, was so far from increasing, as Mr. Snowden would 
have us believe, that its total value and the total of colliers’ wages 
year by year punctually declined together. In the year 1901 
there was a fall in the year’s wages of just under 3,000,000. In 
the value of exported coal there was a fall of more than 8,000,000I. 
In 1902 there was a fall in the year’s wages of about 3,700,000I. 
and a further fall during the following year of about 1,600,0001. 
—total 5,000,000/. During these same years there was a 
fall in the value of exported coal of about 7,000,000]. During 
the years 1904-05 there was a fall in annual wages of 
about 2,000,0001., whilst the fall in the value of exported 
coal was about 1,000,000). The traders during these two 
years lost 1,000,000/. less than the wage-earners : but during the 
three years preceding they had lost nearly 7,000,000/. more. Mr. 
Snowden declares that when trade expands profits increase, but 
wages always remain stationary. In the years 1906-07 there 
was a notable increase in the value of exported coal. And what 
happened to wages? Instead of remaining stationary they in- 
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creased to the extent of more than 10,000,000/. It is true that 
the increase in the value of exports was something like 6,000,000I. 
more, but, if we take the results of the whole seven years together, 
the courses of trade and wages will be found to have run abso- 
lutely parallel. During the first five years the wage-earners lost 


about 10,400,0001., whilst the exporters lost 16,000,000. During 


the last two years each party almost exactly recouped its losses, 
the gain of the wage-earners having been about 10,400,0001., 
and that of the exporters about 16,000,000/. Thus the more 
closely we examine the evidence to which Mr. Snowden appeals 
the more completely is the proposition which he seeks to establish 
refuted by it. 


IV 
WAGES AND Cost oF LIVING. 


Let us now follow Mr. Snowden a step farther. Not only 
does he assert that the expansion of trade does nothing to increase 
wages estimated in terms of money, but it virtually lowers them ; 
because ‘during a period of good trade there is always a con- 
siderable increase in the cost of living’; and all experience shows 
us, said Mr. Snowden in conclusion, that, apart from certain 
exceptional cases, ‘the wages of working people’ never rise 
with the prices of the goods which they are used to purchase. 
Both of these propositions are direct inversions of the truth. 

Let us begin with the relation of prices, or the cost of living, 
to trade. Blue-book Cd. 1954 of 1909 (pp. 58-9) gives us the 
average annual totals for periods of five years of our export and 
import trade from the middle of the last century onwards. Blue- 
book Cd. 4671 of the same year gives us (see p. 36) a Chart 
exhibiting the changes in price of the main articles of general 
consumption during the same period. These are expressed as 
percentages on the prices of 1850, which are represented by the 
index ‘number 100. If we take a period of fifty years, sub- 
divided into ten periods of five years, and set prices side by side 
with the value of our foreign trade, we shall find Mr. Snowden’s 
statement verified in two cases only. The average annual value 
of our trade for 1895-9 was 591,000,000/., and for 1900-04 it was 
690,000,000. Prices rose in the proportion of 82 to 91. The 
average annual value of our trade for 1865-9 was 418,000,000/., 
and for 1870-4 it was 500,000,000/. Prices rose in the proportion 
of 129 to 185. Even so, whilst trade increased in the former 
case by 17 per cent., prices rose by only 11 per cent. ; and in the 
latter, whilst trade increased by 19 per cent., prices rose by only 
4percent. In every other instance each quinquennial expansion 
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of trade was accompanied, not by a rise of prices, but by a fall. 
For 1870-4 the annual average of trade was 500,000,000I., for 
1875-9 it was almost exactly the same. Prices fell in the propor- 
tion of 135 to 119. For 1880-4 the annual average of trade was 
549,000,000/. Prices fell in the proportion of 119 to 112, 
Between 1885 and 1889 there was a fall in the value of trade, and 
a fall in prices also; but, whereas trade fell only by 7 per cent., 
prices fell by 13 per cent. For the years 1890-4 the average 
annual value of trade rose from 514,000,000/. to 556,000,000). 
Prices, instead of rising, fell in the proportion of 97 to 89. For 
the years 1895-9 the average annual value of trade rose from 
556,000,000/. to 591,000,000). Prices, instead of rising, fell in 
the proportion of 89 to 82. 

So much for Mr. Snowden’s assertions with regard to trade 
and prices. Let us now consider his assertion with regard to 
wages and prices—namely, that, when the cost of living rises, 
wages have, as a whole, no tendency to rise also, the result being 
that, in purchasing power, if not in nominal amount, they fall. 
If Mr. Snowden’s statement inverted the truth in what he said 
about the relation of prices to trade, it inverts it in a manner still 
more absurd and monstrous in what he said about the relation of 
wages to prices. In the Chart which has just been mentioned as 
exhibiting the course of prices, the course of wages is exhibited 
also for a period of nearly sixty years. This, too, is expressed in 
fractions of 100, which figure represents the rates for the year 
1850. During that period the most remarkable rise in prices took 
place between the years 1870 and 1873. The rise was in the 
proportion of 125 to 145. Wages rose in the proportion of 135 to 
170. This rise in both was followed during the next six years 
by an unbroken decline; but whereas wages fell only in the pro- 
portion of 170 to 150, prices fell in the proportion of 145 to 108. 
That is to say, whereas prices fell by 24 per cent., wages fell only 
by 12 per cent. From 1880 to 1896 prices fell in the proportion 
of 113 to 79—1.e. by about 30 per cent.; but wages, instead of 
exhibiting any corresponding diminution, rose in the proportion of 
149 to 160. Inthe year 1897, for the first time during a period of 
seventeen years, prices began to exhibit a rise which was more 
than momentary. By the year 1900 they had risen in the pro- 
portion of 79 to 96. During these same four years wages, instead 
of remaining stationary, had risen in the proportion of 160 to 179. 
It is, however, needless to labour this point further. Anybody 
who cares to do so can easily verify it for himself. 

Thus far, then, of the positive statistical assertions with which 
Mr. Snowden regaled the House of Commons we have examined 
four, namely, the following : 

(1) This related to the course of wages and employment since 
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the year 1900; and, though a distortion of the truth, this has, as 
we have seen, and as will again be noted presently, certain facts at 
the back of it. 

(2) Unemployment bears no relation to the prosperity or 
depression of trade. 

(3) Whenever trade improves after a period of depression, the 
prices of all articles of general consumption rise, so that every 
1l. received by the workman is diminished in purchasing power. 

(4) When prices rise, there is no tendency in wages to rise 
also. 
These last three assertions, which are three of the main pillars 
on which Mr. Snowden supports his general argument, have been 
here shown in detail by the very authorities to which he himself 
appeals to be not mere distortions or partial representations of 
the truth, but absolute and direct inversions of it. 

A further assertion remains, which has been reserved for 
separate treatment—namely, the assertion that, whereas wages 
during the past nine or ten years have been declining, the income 
assessed to income-tax has been, as Mr. Snowden expresses it, 
‘swelling bigger and bigger ’—a fact, he said, which proves that 
every advance in wealth goes to ‘a small class who are enor- 
mously rich already,’ whilst ‘the working people ’ become practic- 
ally, if not nominally, poorer, and the number of those who can 
find no work increase. 

His previous assertions were accepted by the House of 
Commons in silence. This last contention, however, in so far 
as it was founded on the facts alleged by him as to the growth 
of the assessed income, evoked a passing protest. It was 
made by no less a person than Mr. Hobhouse, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury; but not only was this protest 
enfeebled by the extreme vagueness of its terms, it did not contain 
so much as the remotest allusion to what is really the cardinal 
factor in the general question raised. In order to show the reader 
what this missing factor is it will be necessary to review briefly 
both Mr. Snowden’s statements with regard to the assessed 
income and Mr. Hobhouse’s comments on them. 


V 


CONFUSION OF THE ACTUAL ASSESSED INCOME WITH THE GROSS 
IncomE ‘ REVIEWED FOR INCOME-TAX PURPOSES.’ 


Ten years ago [said Mr. Hobhouse] the amount of income which was 
assessed to income-tax was 760,000,0001. ; but since then, as the hon. member 
for Blackburn pointed out, the amount of income assessable—the gross 
income assessable to income-tax—had gone up to over 1,000,000,0007. These 
figures are produced on the spur of the moment, but if I can trust my 
memory I think in regard to each of these cases about two-thirds is net 
assessable income. . . . 
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Mr. Hobhouse thus administered a mild rebuke to him for not 
recognising the difference between the gross assessed income and 
the net ; but, to judge from Mr. Hobhouse’s language, the result 
of this procedure was merely to overstate the true amount by a 
constant fraction of approximately one-third. Were this view 
of the matter correct, then, if the object in view was merely to 
estimate the rate at which, from one period to another, 
this income increased or decreased, it would be a matter 
of indifference whether we took the gross sum or the net, 
or whether we divided or multiplied the actual sums by 1000. 
The proportionate increases and the proportionate decreases would 
be the same. As a matter of fact, however, the ratio of the one 
income to the other has by no means the constancy which Mr. 
.Hobhouse imputes to it. Between the year 1898—the date at 
which the gross income was 760,000,000/.—and 1907, the gross 
income had increased by 24 per cent., and the net income by only 
19 per cent. Between the years 1893 and 1907 the net income 
had increased by 24 per cent. and the gross income by 40 per cent. 
Thus, even if our sole object is to compare the amount of such 
income to-day with its magnitude ten years ago, we shall, if we 
substitute the gross income for the net, be not only overstating 
the actual amount of the former, we shall be gravely in error 
with regard to its proportional increase also. If, however, like 
Mr. Snowden, we have for our main object a comparison of another 
kind—namely, a comparison of the sum of incomes exceeding 
1601. with the sum of incomes which are below that figure, then 
the confusion of the gross income with the net results in errors 
which are very much more serious. 

What Mr. Snowden calls the ‘gross income assessed to 
income-tax ’ is not really the assessed income at all. What is 
commonly understood by the assessed income, and what 
Mr. Snowden means to convey by the phrase, is the aggregate of 
all such incomes in excess of 1601. as are available for the personal 
enjoyment of private persons receiving them. The gross income, 
on the other hand, as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue are 
careful to state plainly, is ‘the gross amount of income brought 
under the review of the department for income-tax purposes.’ 
How different the income thus reviewed is from the actual sum 
of private incomes exceeding 1601. may be seen from the fact that 
it includes, among other elements, business outgoings (as distinct 
from business incomes), which amounted in 1907 to nearly 
60,000,0001. It also includes, in addition to other important items, 
over-estimates amounting to 50,000,000. or 60,000 ,000/.—an error 
subsequently rectified by deductions called ‘ adjustments.’ It also 
includes the aggregate of some 360,000 incomes, every one of 
which is below the assessment level, and having been ‘ reviewed ’ 
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for purposes of income-tax are dismissed as not being liable to tax. 
All these Mr. Snowden treats as parts of the assessed income of 
the rich when he compares and contrasts this with the non-assessed 
income of *‘ labour.’ 

Now, inadequate as Mr. Hobhouse’s criticism of Mr. 
Snowden’s method was, there is nothing in the foregoing observa- 
tions to which he would not assent or which his own few words 
may not fairly be taken as implying. But before we can under- 
stand the relation of the assessed income to the income of ‘ labour ’ 
or to the increase or decrease of unemployment, a further deduc- 
tion from the net total must be made ; and not only can no allusion 
to this be read into Mr. Hobhouse’s language, but its very nature 
and the necessity for making it appears to be entirely overlooked 
by all Liberal statesmen systematically, whilst their Conservative 
opponents do but partially appreciate its significance. 


VI 


Mvch OF THE ASSESSED INCOME UNCONNECTED WITH HOME 
LABOUR. 


Whenever a comparison is instituted, whether by Mr. Snowden 
or anybody else, between the profits of an employing class and the 
wages paid to labour, it is always implied that the labour, the 
earnings of which are compared with the profits, is such labour, 
and such labour only, as is employed in the production of that 
total product or value of which the wages and profits in question 
form the two constituent parts. If the profits of the Lancashire 
mill-owners, for example, were to be compared as a whole with 
the sum of the wages corresponding to them, it would be inad- 
missible to inflate our estimate of the earnings of the workers in 
the mills of Lancashire by adding to them the earnings of the 
textile operatives of India. Nobody would insist on this fact more 
strongly than a Socialist. Conversely no sane Socialist would for 
a moment deny that it would be equally inadmissible, in com- 
puting the earnings in question, to reduce the total by deducting 
from it (we will say) one-third on the ground that one-third of 
the operatives, though all their wages were earned in Lancashire 
mills, happened to have their homes half a mile off, in Cheshire. 
If one-third of the total earnings of the operatives were deducted 
in this way, without a corresponding deduction from the profits of 
the Lancashire employers, one-third of these profits would be 
treated as though they arose without the labour of any operatives 
at all. Socialists would be foremost in declaring that such a result 
was impossible. There can be no industrial profits—so they are 
constantly asserting—without the activity of so much correspond- 
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ing labour ; and wherever there is labour there must of necessity 
be wages of some sort, for otherwise the labourers could not labour 
or even exist. In making an intelligible comparison between the 
profits of home and foreign origin assessed in this country, and 
the wages of the labour that corresponds to them, we should 
have to do one or other of two things. We should have to add 
the wages of the operatives abroad to the wages of the operatives 
at home; or if we were concerning ourselves with the total of 
home wages only, we should have to concern ourselves only with 
that portion of the total profits which was earned at home through 
the employment of home labour. Now in certain countries at 
certain stages of their development, the profits of foreign 
origin pertaining to the citizens being small, these con- 
siderations would be of little practical significance; but for 
ourselves to-day their importance is profound and crucial, and 
is every year increasing in proportion as the profits of foreign 
origin form a larger and ever larger fraction of the national income 
as a whole, and in particular of that part of it which is assessed to 
income-tax. Every year comparisons between profits and the 
earnings of labour, such as the comparison instituted by Mr. 
Snowden, which identify the profits in question with the whole of 
the assessed income, whilst wages are taken as the earnings of 
British labour only, become more and more fallacious ; for every 
year—to quote his own phrase—the profits ‘swell bigger and 
bigger ’ with the production of which British labour has nothing 
at all to do. 

If, then, our argument relates, as it does relate, to wages earned 
in the United Kingdom only, our argument as to profits must, 
by parity of reasoning, be confined to profits earned in the United 
Kingdom likewise. That is to say, if we are to take the amount 
assessed to income-tax as any guide to the amount of profits with 
which home-earned wages are to be compared, we must deduct 
from the net total on which tax is actually paid the entire sum 
which is derived from every British enterprise or from every 
British investment which depends on the employment of labour 
in countries other than our own. Two years ago the total of this 
foreign income was computed to be not less than 160,000,000I. 
To judge from the rate at which foreign investments have been 
increasing, this income by now cannot be less than 180,000,000). 

In order to realise the significance of this vast foreign element 
in the assessed income of the country we shall have to consider 
the Income-tax Returns in detail and see under what headings this 
foreign revenue is included in them. 

At least 75 per cent. of it is assessed under Schedule D, and an 
examination of that schedule will be sufficient for our present pur- 
poses. Schedule D comprises all the commercial and industrial 
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profits, other than those of agriculture and Government stock, 
earned or received by persons whose homes are in the United King- 
dom ; but it also comprises other earnings as well. It comprises 
the earnings of all professional men, and of some 80,000 or 90,000 
employees of business houses whose annual stipends are upwards 
of 1601. If it were possible here to deal with our present subject 
exhaustively, we should have to exclude from our purview the 
earnings of both these classes. For simplicity’s sake, however, 






























































with we will here make a concession to Mr. Snowden and others who 
‘ough reason like him and allow the earnings of both these groups to swell 
28 at the sum total of profits. For simplicity’s sake we will make 
reign another concession also. We will, as Mr. Snowden does, take the 
con- gross amount of profits ‘ reviewed ’ and treat this as though it were 
t for the total actually enjoyed and assessed; and the sole deduction 
and which we will presently set ourselves to make from it shall be in 
reign respect of profits of foreign origin which have no British labour 
come corresponding to them and have no place in a comparison of profits 
ed to with British wages. 
| the But before we deal either with the profits as a whole or the 
Mr. deductions from them, let us briefly review Mr. Snowden’s asser- 
le of tions as to wages, and, eliminating what we have seen to be his 
38 of errors, summarise once again such broad truths as may underlie 
very them. Since the beginning of the present century, the rates of 
and wages which previously exhibited a steady advance began, if not 
hing appreciably to decline, to become, at all events stationary ; whilst, 
during the same period, and especially during the latter portion of 
ed it, unemployment has been assuming proportions of exceptional 
ust, magnitude. 
ited Let us now turn to profits as assessed under Schedule D and 
unt compare this decade—its latter years especially—with the years 
vith immediately preceding it : 
luct 
sum 
ery Gross Prorits Reviewep (Foreren Prorits Inciupep).° 
our ‘ ptbasns : DEEN ot eR t we 
this — | 1895-6 |» 1898.9 | 191-2 | 19086 | 1908-7 1907-8 
een Total “| 356,000,000 | 416,000,000 enpengen 508,000,000 518,000,000 519,000,000 
7 enact .| | 60,000,000 | 71,000,000 | 21,000,000 | 10,000,000 Nil 
der ENED TY aestheent > ae 
his 
It will be seen at a glance that, even if the foreign profits are 
a included, a remarkable event takes place after the year 1901. The 









* For 1907 ‘Statistics incomplete, owing to a necessary change in practice 


tal following legislation.’—Statistical Abstract, footnote to p. 39, 
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profits for that year showed an increase of 71,000,0001. over the 
profits for 1898. The profits for 1898 showed an increase of 
60,000 ,000/. over those for 1895—60,000,0001. for one triennial 
period, 71,000,000. for another ; but during the four years follow- 
ing the year 1901 the increase amounted to no more than 


21,000,000. The following year showed an increase of — 


10,000 ,000/. , and the year following that showed no increase at all, 

But until the foreign income for each of these years is deducted 
the significance of the above figures does but incompletely reveal 
itself. If we take the seven years succeeding the year 1900 and 
compare them with the seven years preceding it, we shall find, by 
reference to Table 207 in the Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue for 1909, that whereas during the first septennium 
the foreign income, officially ear-marked as such, had increased by 
14 per cent. only, it had increased by as much as 51 per cent. 
during the second. If we deduct the ear-marked foreign income 
included in Schedule D, as given by the Commissioners for the 
years that have just been dealt with, from the gross income, the 
results which emerge are as follows : 


Gross Prorits REvIEWED (Minus Prorits oF ForE1GN Or1GIN EAR-MARKED 
AS SUCH IN THE IncomE-TAX ReEtuRNS). 





| i! | 4995-6 | 1998-9 1901-2 | 1905-6 | 1906-7 1907-8 





ME 
£ £ | 
| 470,000,000 | 468,000,000 | 


2 £ £ 
Total . + 224,000,000 388,000,000 453,000,000 | 468,000,000 


TRY Nee PS 
15,000,000 2,000,000 | —£2,000,000 | 
pete er, a ae } 








a | 539,000,000 | 70,000,000 


Here we see that the arrest in the annual increase of domestic 
profits which began to manifest itself in the year 1901 is much 
more rapid than our first set of figures suggests, the reason being, 
as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue point out, that the ex- 
pansion of the foreign profits has been much more rapid than that 
of the domestic, and also more rapid than that which the foreign 
income itself had ever manifested at any previous period. 

But even now only a part of the tale is told, and that part is 
the smaller part. The foreign profits which have here been de- 
ducted from the totals are merely those which, owing to certain 
official regulations, are specified as such in the Income-tax 
Returns. The ‘unidentified’ foreign income (as the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue point out, Cd. 4868, p. 164) com- 
prises the profits arising from all ‘ mines, gasworks, waterworks, 
tramways, breweries, tea and coffee plantations, nitrate grounds, 
oil-fields, land and financial companies, branches of British banks, 
factories, electric telegraph cables, &c., belonging to British 
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owners, but situated out of the United Kingdom.’* When these 
facts are considered we shall, as the Commissioners observe, get 
some idea of what the magnitude of the unidentified foreign in- 
come is. If, therefore, from the total profits assessed under 
Schedule D during the last five years the whole of the foreign 
profits were deducted, and not merely that portion of them which 
alone is officially ear-marked, the arrest in the increase of domestic 
profits, and the absolute diminution by which that arrest has been 
followed, would be far greater than they appear to be from the 
figures which have just been given. 

Since, however, our information with regard to the unidentified 
portion of our foreign income is not sufficiently definite to enable 
us to trace its growth since the beginning of the present century 
with exactitude, it will be enough here to direct the attention of 
the reader merely to the result of the deduction of the foreign 
profits which can be identified. 

We have seen already—and this is all that need here be 
emphasised—that the profits of ‘such of our national busi- 
nesses and industries as are prosecuted in our own country, 
and depend on the employment of the labour of our own country- 
men, have, since the beginning of the present century, been 
entering on a downward course. A recovery may be in store 
for us. It may have begun already. I am not dealing here with 
what will be. I am dealing only with the years that have been 
here specified; and what I wish to point out is that, if 
since the year 1900 wages have, when their rises and 
falls are balanced, ceased, for the time at all events, to 
increase as they had increased previously, whilst unem- 
ployment at the same time has assumed abnormal proportions, 
this condition of things has not, as Mr. Snowden suggests, been 
accompanied by an increase of the profits of the only businesses 
to which these wages bear any direct relation. Whatever has 
happened with regard to British wages and empl~yment has its 
counterpart or its explanation in what has happened with regard 
to British profits. Both results are attributable to the same cause 
—namely, to the fact that the aggregate output of the industries of 
the United Kingdom has, since the beginning of the present 
century, been increasing year by year at a steadily diminishing 
rate, like a train which slackens its speed before it comes to a 
standstill. Such being the case, a corresponding tendency in 
wages, not indeed to decline (for on the whole there has been no 
decline), but to remain in a condition which is stationary as com- 
pared with their previous progress, is precisely the result which 

“ The actual amounts of ‘ identified’ foreign profits (Schedule D) were : 1895, 
30,000,0002.; 1898, 33,000,0007.; 1901, 34,000,0007,; 1905, 4%,000,0007.; 1906. 
18,000,007. ; 1907, 51,000,0007, 
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might naturally be expected to arise; and a concurrent increase 
of unemployment is a phenomenon equally intelligible. The 
demand for home products, and consequently the demand for home 
labour, if it has not grown absolutely less than it was at the begin- 
ning of the century, is less in comparison with the population. The 
population since the beginning of the century has increased in the 
proportion of 415 to 445—1.e., by 74 per cent. The total profits 
(Schedule D), home and foreign combined, have increased in the 
proportion of 487 to 518—i.e., by 6} per cent. The profits of our 
home industries—if we deduct those profits only which are officially 
ear-marked as foreign—have increased in the proportion of 453 to 
468—i.e., by 34 per cent. In other words, the increase in the 
number of the population has been about 4 per cent. greater than 
the increase in the volume of that home business on which prim- 
arily the employment of workers in this country depends. 


VII 


Home WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPENDENT, NOT ON PROFITS AS 
A WHOLE, BUT ON THE PROFITS OF HOME INDUSTRIES. 


It remains for us, however, before concluding, to go 
back to certain statements of Mr. Snowden’s which are by 
no means peculiar to himself, and which in themselves are true. 
Though the fortunes of our home industries have (to put the 
matter mildly) been for some years virtually at a standstill, it is 
true, as he says, that the volume of our foreign trade (imports and 
exports included) has been increasing. But to estimate 
the wealth of any country by reference to the value of its 
imports and exports combined is like estimating the wealth of a 
cake-seller by adding the value of the cake to the amount of money 
he has received for it, and describing his circumstances on the 
supposition that he has sold his cake and has it. 

It is true that if for every article of foreign manufacture im- 
ported an article of home manufacture equal in value were ex- 
ported, the total of imports and exports, which would simply be 
the value of the latter constantly multiplied by two, would afford 
us an accurate index of the proportional increase or decrease of 
wealth which the country derived from trade, though the absolute 
amounts would be overstated by 100 per cent. Mr. Asquith, 
accordingly, has asserted that it is ‘as plain as any proposition of 
Euclid that for every article imported into this country some 
other article of equal value, and of home manufacture, 
must be exported by way of payment,’ so that the volume 
of our imports is an index of the demand for home 
labour. And this would, no doubt, be as plain as Mr. Asquith 
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says it is if one condition were present which, as a fact, is 
conspicuous by its absence. This condition is that none of the 
trade profits of persons whose domicile is in the United Kingdom 
shall be derived from businesses pertaining to and prosecuted by 
any such persons elsewhere. For example, if all the food im- 
ported into this country from America were produced by American 
citizens, and before it changed hands was owned by them, then 
for every bushel of American wheat imported into this country 
some equivalent commodity involving the employment of British 
labour would have to be sent to the American wheat producer in 
exchange for it. But if all the wheat-producing businesses in 
America were owned by persons resident in these islands the same 
amount of wheat might be imported into this country as before, 
but no British product whatever need leave these shores in ex- 
change for it. Why should such men send anything out to 
America as payment for wheat which was already their own 
property? Wheat produced in America by British owners, and 
brought by them into this country as their own property, thus 
contradistinguished from wheat produced in America by Ameri- 
cans for which this country has naturally to export a British equi- 
valent, is a type of that income which comes into this country 
from abroad. In other words, such income is essentially com- 
posed of imports which involve no demand for exports, and for 
which no products of home labour are sent out in exchange ; and 
this foreign income is not only increasing in absolute amount, but 
is increasing far more rapidly than profits from other sources. 
Under such conditions our foreign trade may increase without any 
corresponding increase in the employment of home labour. 

It may still, however, be said that one obstinate fact persists— 
and this is among the facts on which Mr. Snowden dwelt— 
namely, that the assessed income of this country has continued to 
increase as a whole ; which fact, it may be urged, is alone sufficient 
to justify his main contention that—to take years which he parti- 
cularises—the profits of the richer or the employing classes had 
increased by about 100,000,000/., whilst the wages of the poorer 
or the employed classes showed, to say the least of it, no similar 
movement. 

If examined in the light of the considerations that have been 
here put forward, the figures which Mr. Snowden gives with 
regard to the assessed income will be found to bear a meaning very 
different from that which they at first suggest. It has already 
been pointed out that in identifying the ‘ gross amount of income 
reviewed ’ with the true total income of persons with more than 
1601. a year, he is guilty of errors which, as to the amounts of 
income, are monstrous, and, as regards the proportional increase, 
are grave. Let us take once more the figures which he himself 
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quotes, and submit them to a brief analysis. The gross total 
reviewed for income-tax purposes was, as he says, 833,000,000I. 
in the year 1900. In the year 1906 it had risen to 943 ,000,0001. *§— 
t.e. by about 18 per cent. Meanwhile, as has been shown in the 
preceding pages, the gross profits of our home industries had 
increased from 453,000,0001. to 468,000,0001.—1.e. an increase of 
only some 3} per cent. Out of an increase of 110,000,0001. they 
will account for no more than 15,000,000/. We have, therefore, 
to inquire how the remaining 95,000,0001. is made up. We shall 
find that the principal items, in round numbers, are as follows : 





Increase in incomes reviewed for assessment 
purposes, but exempted, as going to persons 
with less than 1601. . ‘ - 6,000,000 

Increase in incomes of the salaried employees 

of the Government and business houses 


(Schedules D and E). ; ; . 24,000,000 
Increase in gross rent of about 800, 000 new 
dwellings, factories, public offices, &c. . 82,000,000 
Increase in foreign incomes identified as such. 20,000,000 
o a . unidentified . - 18,000,000 (incomplete) 


Total - £95,000,000 








These figures are enough to show broadly that out of an 
increase of 110,000,000/. in the gross income reviewed, 6,000,000. 
was reviewed altogether by mistake, and did not form a part of 
the assessable income at all; that 24,000,000]. was an increase, 
not in the profits of employers, but in the wages of persons em- 
ployed by them; that a minimum of 33,000,000/. was income 
derived from abroad. 

We are thus left with an increase of about 5 per cent. between 
the years 1900 and 1906 in profits directly related to the employ- 
ment of home labour. The increase in population had been mean- 
while more than 6 per cent. In other. words, those businesses 
dependent on such labour, and constituting a demand for 
it, increased more slowly than the population demanding 
employment, if, indeed, they did not actually decline. 
Hence a survey of assessed profits as a whole brings us 
back to the same conclusion that was yielded by an ex- 
amination of a part of them—namely, that the wages and em- 
ployment of labour in the United Kingdom, instead of remaining 
stationary or declining when the profits of the employers of such 
labour rise, only decline when the volume of our home business 
contracts, and tend, when that business expands again, to rise not 
only in equal, but in appreciably greater, proportion. 


5 The figures quoted by Mr. Snowden are incorrect; but the error does not 
affect the general argument. 
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Postscript. — Reference has been made already to the 
insurance scheme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
having been made public since the writing of the pre- 
sent article. Since then another event has taken place 
also — namely, the publication with regard to Scotland of 
certain general results of the late Census. It appears from 
these that during the last ten years the population of Scotland has 
increased by only 6.4 per cent. Out of the ten preceding decen- 
niums, there are only two instances in which the decennial 
increase was lower than 9 per cent., the average for the ten periods 
being just short of 11 per cent. This sensational decline in the 
growth of an entire population suggests (at all events on the face 
of it) a striking confirmation of what has been indicated here with 
regard to the United Kingdom. Just as no population can con- 
tinue to increase for any long period unless there is a concomitant 
increase in the wealth-producing businesses of the country, so, 
when a population which for ten decades has been increasing at a 
rapid rate is found during the eleventh to have increased at a rate 
little more than half of that which had obtained previously (like 
a train which, having been travelling at a speed of forty miles an 
hour, declines to a speed of very little more than twenty), this on 
the face of it is a sign that the wealth-producing businesses of the 
country have so entered on a period of arrested growth that new 
opportunities of employment have relatively become more rare. 
Such is the condition of things which Tariff Reformers, rightly or 
wrongly, believe to be casting its shadow over the United Kingdom 
to-day ; and the gravest cause of unemployment, whether now or 
in the near future, is in their eyes one which no domestic insurance 
can even so much as touch, however effective it may prove against 
evils of domestic origin. 

W. H. Mattock. 
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SENORA SANTA ANNA’S MISADVENTURE 


FROM THE DIARY OF 1HE LATE BARON DE MALORTIE 


My personal acquaintance with General Sta. Anna was of the 
slightest, but when this Mexican Duke of Alva was living in 
exile at Cuba, having met him at a ball given by the Captain- 
General at Government House in Havana, I called upon him the 
next day. 

As I had been in the service of the Emperor Maximilian, Sta. 
Anna of course looked upon me as an Austrian’ mercenary in the 
pay of the Imperial intruder and as an enemy of the Republic. 
He was therefore very cool and reticent, indeed, almost haughty 
and contemptuous in the way he spoke of Maximilian’s Court and 
surroundings, being particularly hard upon his old friend Marshal 
Almonte, and such of the Mexican Generals as had rallied round 
the Emperor, whom he called traitors and rebels. It depends of 
course on the point of view. He lamented that age, its in- 
firmities, and a wooden leg did not allow him to take the field 
and teach Juarez how to sweep the country of foreigners. The 
French especially were in his bad books, and he blamed them for 
not having accepted the offer of his help to establish a Republican 
Government and a military Dictatorship instead of the Negro 
farces, as he styled the rule of Juarez. 

The ex-President was certainly a remarkable man, as I saw at 
once by his sharp and vivid discrimination of men and things and 
the restless activity of his mind. He had the eyes and bearing 
of a born ruler, and when the subject of discussion was Mexico— 
his chief interest indeed—he was young, alert, and full of the 
fiery energy of early manhood. Like most ‘ Pretenders,’ he 
was more au courant with Mexican affairs than those whose busi- 
ness it ought to have been to know the ins and outs. Had it been 
possible to make it worth his while to be trusted, no better com- 
mander of the Imperial Army could have been found. His age 
would have been no obstacle. Yet I fear that once master of the 
Army, he would have re-embarked his Imperial superior by force, 


1 The Baron’ was not Austrian but Hanoverian, and his mother Countess 
Bismarck-Bohlen, 
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and seated himself on the vacant throne, for I think his republican 
vagaries were mere talk. He was a man of action, his only aim 
was power, which indeed appeared to be the breath of life in what- 
ever garb or guise it could be secured. It was perhaps fortunate 
that the Emperor found him in exile, one thorn the less on that 
rugged path through which Destiny was to lead him, for many of 
his Majesty’s so-called supporters merely used the Emperor for 
their own purposes in the hope of weakening their antagonists and 
for the pleasure of fishing in troubled waters. There was cer- 
tainly not one Mexican among the Emperor’s surroundings who 
would have listened to Sta. Anna’s recall. It might have been 
from envy, or possibly actual fear, but all warned his Majesty 
against the wily father of pronunciamientos, whose hand had 
been in almost every revolutionary movement or rising since the 
days of Iturbide, and whose spirit of intrigue in and out of power 
was only equalled by his cruelty and rapacity. From the highest 
to the lowest all trembled at the mere idea of his return. It was 
not worth while risking such a dreaded experiment as the 
ex-President’s reinstatement. What much amused me was Sta. 
Anna’s ‘republican’ indignation at what he called ‘ Maxi- 
miliano’s’ aping of the Tuileries and Napoleonic splendour with 
great Court dignitaries, gorgeous body guards, etiquette, and the 
rest; ‘such ridiculous and costly mummeries, paid for by the 
sweat of the people, so useless and out of date before enlightened 
republican simplicity.’ 

I could not help smiling as I remembered the simple, homely 
life of the Imperial couple at Cuernavacca and Chapultepec, com- 
pared with Sta. Anna’s bombastic vanity and love of show. 
While occupying the Palace at Mexico six colonels had to stand 
behind his chair at dinner and hand the dishes brought by the 
footmen. In fact, it was Sta. Anna himself who first appointed 
Generals of Division, genuine Excellencies if you please, to the 
somewhat menial office of hall porters at the Presidential resi- 
dences. The Emperor was very indignant at this slur on the 
Army, and told us how upon his arrival in Mexico he had found an 
old general covered with medals and stars performing the duty 
of ‘porter at the big door; but that Marshal Almonte had assured 
him that such was the custom; nay, that the porters’ lodge at 
the Palace of Mexico was in great demand as a retiring post, and 
never granted to anyone under the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

‘Well,’ said the poor Emperor with an amused smile, ‘I 
could not allow a Field-Marshal to be a porter. It seemed too 
much swagger even for an Emperor’s palace, but it was quite an 
affair of state to abolish an office affecting so many vested interests, 
and such an array of veteran generals. The least I could do after 
much trouble was to get the Minister of War to draw the line at 

4D3 
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field officers. My proposal that it was a suitable post for non- 
commissioned officers being scouted at once, it was reserved for 
captains, and one of Miramon’s former aides-de-camp was duly 
installed in the porter’s lodge in Mexico and another at Chapul- 
tepec, but I made the condition that a special uniform should be 
worn by them.’ It was a fact his Majesty always related with a 
mischievous twinkle, these customs being so contrary to German 
ideas of military dignity and honour. But then in Mexico it 
was quite possible to see retired officers of all grades behind the 
counter. I remember one major kept a tobacco stall, and at 
Orinzava we had a general officer as bar-keeper, who served his 
customers all the week in shirt sleeves, but on Sundays sported a 
splendidly embroidered uniform with half a dozen decorations 
and a gorgeous cocked hat rich in plumes—in fact, the panache of 
General Bohm in The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein ; and he felt 
deeply aggrieved when the Governor-General of the province 
ordered him to make his choice between his uniform, general’s 
title, and the drinking bar. But he did not hesitate an hour in 
choosing the latter as the more lucrative post. How could one 
blame these worthies? Their surroundings and training were 
unique. Many bearing the rank of officer had never occupied 
the position, and it is a positive fact that Presidents, ministers, and 
general officers had been in the habit of increasing their income 
by getting all their servants named officers of different ranks, that 
they might draw their pay as such, giving butlers, cooks, grooms, 
&c., the usual wages of their different occupations as servants. 
It was therefore not unusual to see smart uniforms waiting at table 
and performing various menial services. 

The ex-President Miramon (who later shared the same sad fate 
as the Emperor) explained to me one evening this extraordinary 
system of ‘ commissioned ’ servants, and added, it is a perfectly 
recognised thing for men in place to treble their income in this 
manner without (as he thought) doing much harm, the pay being 
provided for in the Budget and drawn by one man instead of a 
dozen. I ventured to tell him how very much astonished I had 
been when one of the insurgent colonels, who was a prisoner 
with Porfirio Diaz and some other generals at Puebla, wrote to me 
for the loan of an iron, as, being a failor by profession, he had 
made a pair of trousers for his general and they needed pressing ! 
Colonel Dupuis told us one night at dinner that he had had to 
examine a captured lieutenant-colonel, and on asking him, ‘ Oi 
avez-vous servi? ’ received the laconic reply, ‘ 4 table.’ 

But returning to Sta. Anna, I could not help thinking that he 
was much more the man for the situation than the noble and high- 
minded Habsburg, whom I had left straggling against impossible 
odds in the honest belief that he would be able to pacify Mexico 
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by liberal ideas and kindness. He did not realise that his 
humanitarian intentions would be ascribed to weakness and fear 
by a people unfit, and unable, to profit by liberal institutions and 
the blessings of civilisation which the Imperial couple were endea- 
vouring to bestow. 

Without the faintest notions of liberty, constitutional rights, 
equality before the law, or respect for the institutions of their 
country, the people of Mexico, from ex-Presidents down to the 
poorest tiller of the soil, understood but one thing—brute force, 
an iron fist ; they could not even appreciate justice. What they 
loved was to be dazzled by show and pomp, glittering processions, 
and military splendour. Owing to this the clergy kept them 
under their thumb, and were able to draw out of them their last 
peseta. It had.also been the secret of Sta. Anna’s rule. How 
then should they understand the Emperor’s simple and unassum- 
ing ways, mixing with them in the attire of the Mexican ranchero, 
treating them with urbanity and the most amiable condescension ? 
No ; these were grave mistakes, unsuited to the nature and require- 
ments of half-civilised victims of arbitrary, tyrannical rule, and a 
priest-ridden population imbued with the most monstrous super- 
stitions, added to ignorance bordering on barbarism. 

One is at a loss to understand what could have induced the 
Emperor to adopt a system so opposite to all traditions of the 
country. Moreover, all those who had had the honour of approach- 
ing the Archduke Maximilian and his august consort during his 
Viceroyalty at Milan and Monza remarked that both were rather 
fond of display and regal splendour. And it would have been diffi- 
cult to find on any European throne those better fitted than this 
illustrious couple to give people a true idea of royalty or to dazzle 
the masses by majestic pageants. That which perhaps was not 
so necessary in Italy might in Mexico have won the hearts of the 
people through their admiration of glare and glitter. 

Three things were necessary: an iron rule, indomitable 
severity, and gorgeous display. It was by such means Sta. Anna 
had made high and low bow to his relentless sway. Whilst the 
Emperor Maximilian lost his chance, by disdaining the mantle of 
an Alva to show himself in the garb of a ranchero, he was too 
noble and good for the degenerate race he came to reclaim. Since 
the old Spanish days no one had ruled but Sta. Anna, and he 
allowed none to rob but himself, and put down brigandage and. 
pronunciamientos by fire and sword. Never had Mexico been 
so safe, but it required a heartless and cruel tyrant. To give some 
idea of his arbitrary and terrible rule I will relate Sefiora Sta. 
Anna’s little mishap which gives its name to this sketch, and 
which indeed caused such frightful reprisals that the death-blow 
was given to brigandage, at least as long as Sta. Anna held the 
reins. 
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The numerous and desperate crowd of bandits that infested the 
country and highways became exasperated by the President's 
stern and successful system of putting down guerillas, for their 
ranks had been considerably thinned, and the death-roll’ s0 
lengthened that they began to think some step necessary for self- 
preservation ; so about thirty of the boldest old ladrones combined 
for a dastardly outrage on the President’s wife, well aware that 
nothing would more deeply affect his pride and prestige. 

Sefiora Sta. Anna was in the habit of taking a daily drive out- 
side the town towards Tacubaya, or else skirting the lakes of San 
Geronimo on the road to Puebla, of course without much of au 
escort, the outskirts of the capital being in those days perfectly 
safe, or, as the sequel will prove, only supposed to be so. Watch- 
ing their opportunity and informed by spies the direction her 
coach had taken, they concealed themselves behind the ruins of a 
deserted hacienda half-way between Mexico and San Geronimo. 

The ponderous old state coach, drawn by four horses and pre- 
ceded by two mounted men of the Guardia Civil, was slowly ap- 
proaching, when at a bend of the road six masked men armed to 
the teeth rushed out and threw themselves at the head of the 
horses, grasping with one hand the bridle and with the other 
pointing a loaded revolver at the guards and coachman ; the rest of 
the band surrounded the carriage, the two flunkeys at the back 
being successfully lassoed ere they knew where they were. The 
coachman and guards were then ordered to dismount, and being 
safely secured, the leader of the band, who wore no mask or dis- 
guise, for he was none other than the much dreaded guerilla chief, 
Fernando Gomez, approached one of the doors, and opening it, 
hat in hand, saluted the President’s wife with deference. 

‘ Madame,’ said he to the old lady, ‘I must trouble you and 
your amiable companion to bestow upon us thirty your garments, 
which we shall ever keep as precious relics and remembrances of 
this day. We are, as you see, many in number and therefore not 
an article must be withheld, but you may remain dressed in such 
jewels as you happen to have on. Gomez takes not such baubles 
from ladies of your exalted rank.’ 

At this Sefiora Sta. Anna and her companion sent forth the 
most piteous screams, offering their jewels and money, and went 
so far as to suggest a ransom. 

‘Madame,’ said Gomez, ‘no ransom will be as valuable as 
your clothing, including of course your mantillas and fans. We 
would have complete toilettes.’ 

As Sefiora Sta. Anna and her lady showed no inclination of sub- 
mitting willingly to this indignity, Gomez with a shrug of his 
shoulders beckoned to two of his men, who, jumping inside, gagged 
both women and proceeded to carry out the orders of their chief. 
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In less time than 1t takes to tell, the wife of the terrible President 
and her youthful companion found themselves, to their unspeak- 
able terror, in the innocent costume of man’s first birthday in 
Eden. Still they were not dead yet ; that might have saved them 
further shame. But it was a drama of revenge, not murder or 
theft, and meanwhile the coachman, guards, and footmen had all 
been submitted to the like ordeal ; their sombreros were left on 
their heads lest they should be exposed to sunstroke. They were 
not then to be shot. 

‘Shot !’ answered Gomez with a fiendish laugh, ‘you are to 
return safely home by exactly the same way as you came.’ 

The doors, windows, and blinds were then removed from the 
Presidential coach, the cushions taken out and torn to pieces. All 
this had been done in ten minutes by men who at their work 
knew the value of time. 

‘Now,’ said the chief, ‘all of. you take your usual places 
and do your customary duties ; we will add to the escort up to the 
town gates.’ 

Six men in masks then jumped into the saddle, while a richly 
caparisoned horse of great beauty, contrasting strangely with the 
wiry mustangs of the rest, was brought for Gomez, who was 
clothed in all the barbarous magnificence of the Mexican personage 
—chamois leather jacket and pants with dozens of silver buttons, 
the finest cambric shirt showing through the sides of the sleeves, 
left open several inches from the wrist upwards for that purpose ; a 
silver-braided sombrero, and a pair of jewelled revolvers in a thickly 
folded waistband of Mexican colours ; whilst his sword, the choicest 
Toledo blade, stuck out from under the left saddle flap, and a 
double-barrelled carbine of English make, inlaid with gold and 
silver, hung on the other side. Bridle, saddle, and, above all, the 
monumental stirrups, without which no Mexican horseman was 
complete, were of the most elaborate and costly workmanship. 

Upon vaulting into the saddle the chief saluted the Sefiora 
with a mock courtesy, assuring her he was her devoted slave, 
and that all he had was at her disposicion. He then ordered the 
death-like coachman to turn round and drive slowly home to 
the palacio, as such was her Excellency’s pleasure, and with a 
look which boded no good to any disobedience of his commands he 
added, ‘My men will see you carry out this programme to the 
letter.’ Then addressing the wretched women, he said to the 
President’s wife, ‘I beg to draw your Excellency’s and the 
senorita’s attention to the fact that if you stop or scream, or make 
any sign until within call of your own palace, you will one and all 
be shot. The riflemen of Gomez could not miss such visible targets, 
and such are their orders,’ and bowing low from his seat until 
his hat nearly swept the ground he whispered through his shut 
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teeth, ‘I should be sorry ; it would be an eternal remorse to me 
if I were to end lives so precious to our illustrious President, and 
so your Excellency will spare me this pain. As to those birbantes 
on the coach and your gallant guardia municipales, they will not 
dare to wink an eyelid. Avaunti.’ 

The huge coach moved. Surely no human farce had ever 
presented such a spectacle. It crawled slowly along the highway. 
On at last nearing the guerita, the guard rushed out to present 
arms, when they stood petrified. They knew the men and whose 
work this tragedy was. Gomez himself appeared from no one 
knows where, and saluting the Lieutenant with true Spanish 
grandezza, the famous guerilla chief said, ‘The coach passes, 
gentlemen, but my men will take care of you until it has reached 
the town. It will be watched all the way.’ 

And such was the superstitious awe in which this dreaded man 
was held that noone moved or came to the rescue of the President's 
wife, and the long drive almost half through the town was accom- 
plished without the slightest hitch, though people were moving 
about and rushing hither and thither not knowing the cause of 
such an unearthly display. It was only on nearing the Piazza 
that Gomez rode up to the dismantled mockery of a carriage and | 
said, ‘In a few minutes your Excellency will be at home, and it 
only remains for me to express my humble thanks for the great 
favour vouchsafed by the sefioras in allowing their unworthy 
servidor to see them safe back to their palacia, and to beg them to 
present the compliments of Fernando Gomez to General Sta. 
Anna.’ He disappeared at a rapid pace down a narrow street 
past the cathedral. 

Only those who have known Sta. Anna can form an idea of 
the fury and wrath of that terrible man when he was told, and 
rushed to see with his own eyes the monstrous indignity thrust 
upon his consort and the honour of his house. Never had his 
surroundings seen such an outburst of rage. The vast halls and 
corridors seemed to echo with the sound of his voice, not unlike 
the roaring of a wounded lion, while aides-de-camp and orderly 
officers were flying in all directions to execute the orders of the 
irate President with the utmost haste. 

A regiment of Lancers quartered in a wing of the building was 
order to scour the couptry leading to Puebla, other troops to 
search the well-known haunts of Gomez’s people with instructions 
to arrest all armed horsemen within ten leguas of the capital. 
The sharpest agents of secret police were at once set in motion, 
and all suspected individuals were to be brought in dead or alive. 
A reward of 20,000 pesetas was offered for the head of Gomez. 
Indeed the impatience and vindictive anxiety of Sta. Anna was 
such that he set out in person at the head of a picked body of 
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guides, and, surrounded by a score of generals and aides-de-camp, 
rushed through the city. Many of the peaceful inhabitants of 
the capital, who had not heard of the outrage, barricaded their win- 
dows and doors, believing it was the outbreak of some new pronun- 
ciamiento, as they saw the various cavalry detachments rattling 
over the pavement ; but the news soon spread like wildfire through 
town and country, and though no one dared to show it, there was 
a subdued feeling of amused satisfaction at the idolised guerilla 
chief’s bold venture, and very few, it is said, felt any pity for the 
haughty consort of their dreaded master, while of course the 
lower classes entirely approved, sub rosa, of Gomez’s spirited way 
of avenging some of the cruelties practised upon his followers by 
the unrelenting orders of Sta. Anna. Under these circumstances 
it was not surprising that no trace could be found of the robber 
chief or his men. Some had been seen near the Rio Fino, others 
had been heard of in the Tierra Caliente. Not one of the famous 
band could be captured, but the outrage had to be avenged, culprits 
had to be produced, somebody must suffer, for Sta. Anna’s pride 
revolted at the idea of having been fooled by a handful of guerillas 
and mocked by such an arch-fiend as Gomez, an ex-muleteer, an 
hombre de nada! 

It was in the gall of bitterness, and deeply humiliated, that 
the President had to return to his palace without at least a few 
heads to lay at his wife’s feet. Neither could he comfort her with 
the news of Gomez’s capture, and his exasperation knew no bounds 
when he found the poor lady in bed with high fever and delirium. 
He issued orders to the commanding officers that all prisoners, 
guilty or not, should be brought to the capital by dawn, and that a 
dozen gallows should be erected, not in the ordinary place of 
execution, but on the Alameida, the public promenade, so that 
all Mexico should witness the prompt and crushing spectacle of 
his retribution. Very early in the morning the palace was in 
an uproar, for the report gained credence that Gomez had rallied 
his whole band, 150 horse, and by forced marches had reached 
the south of Cuernavacca, where impenetrable forests skirted the 
mountains of Juan Francisco, the great Indian Chief of the 
Cuatecomaches, whose stronghold would certainly afford him a 
safe asylum. ‘The President’s rage and despair knew no bounds, 
and all who had to approach him trembled for their lives. After 
paying a visit to his wife’s bedside, he mounted his horse and, giv- 
ing some order to the Chief of his Staff, started off to the Fort San 
Juan, where the prisoners, i.e. all people caught on the road or in 
its vicinity, were confined. When the Alameida was crowded to 
the uttermost, not only with carriages that could hardly move but 
with the whole population, many not knowing what they had come 
to see, the President with his brilliant staff advanced at a walking 
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pace. The packed throngs were unable to move one way or 
another to make room for the ruler of Mexico with his stern, 
relentless, cruel face. But why was he so patient? Why this 
slow pace? As a rule he galloped on, and people fell over one 
another. He was satisfied for the moment as he turned to look at 
the long string of prisoners he had brought from the fort. Most 
of the doomed men did not look like bandits or desperados, but 
peaceable rancheros, muleteers, country folks whom ill-luck had 
brought in the way of the search parties, who of course arrested 
every armed horseman whoever he might be. It was a fearful 
sight to anyone imbued with a sense of justice or humanity. As 
they approached the gallows, some cried for mercy, others asked 
what they had done, while the more sturdy cursed God and man. 
All knew there was no mercy with the President. Many in 
that crowd were burning with indignation at its sheep-like 
cowardice, incapable of striking a blow to avenge such injustice. 
Better to have died with them like men than form a multitude 
of degraded and base spectators. Alas! the doomed met their 
fate uncheered even by looks of sympathy or words of religion. 
Every ten minutes a dark shadow flitted over the sunlit folks near 
the gallows as their less fortunate, but equally innocent, country- 
men were swung into eternity—there to find the consolation of 
unerring judgment. 

Not a muscle of Sta. Anna’s face moved while his 144 men 
were put to death to avenge the insult to his consort. 

The news of this wholesale murder having reached the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers, they met and went in a body to the 
palace, where they insisted upon seeing the President, protesting 
in the name of humanity against such revolting reprisals. Sta. 
Anna shrugged his shoulders, coolly replying that such an insult to 
the person of the President’s consort could not go unpunished. 
It was in vain that the foreign ministers pointed out that the 
guilty escaped, that the doomed men were peaceable country folks, 
and they drew his attention to the fact that there had only been 
thirty assailants, whereas 144 innocent people had paid the for- 
feit, and that they had heard his Excellency intended to hang 
three or four hundred more—in fact, all prisoners that had been 
taken to Fort San Juan. 

‘No doubt,’ was the President’s answer, ‘I mean to make an 
example and the country tremble.’ ‘Besides, illustrious 
sefiores, who tells you that the culprits have all escaped? We 
only know that Gomez has joined his band, but nothing of his 
thirty-one followers. There is a fair chance that some of the 
villains are among the lot I have hanged this morning, and a better 
chance still that there are a number among those I shall hang 
to-morrow.’ And looking at the bewildered diplomatists, he 
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added, ‘ But I cannot allow you to leave my roof without taking 
grace for some of your humble protégés. It was my order to 
hang every armed horseman brought in by my soldiers, and were 
there a thousand it would not be too many to teach Gomez and his 
rabble a bloody lesson, unless the guilty came forward with Gomez 
at their head. This I admit is unlikely. However, I will not 
disappoint your Excellencies ; you shall reap the fruits of mercy. 
I will give orders to stop the retribution at three hundred, and will 
take it that justice has been done to Sefiora Sta. Anna, and the 
indignity wiped from my memory ; hoping that this clemency will 
offer to your Excellencies my desire to be always at your service.’ 


VIOLET DE MALORTIE. 
Ozford. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC: 
A REPLY TO MR. LATHBURY 


In the May number of this Review Mr. D. C. Lathbury has 
criticised with characteristic suavity of manner and strength of 
conviction some views which I had expressed on Prayer Book 
revision in February. His criticisms are largely those of ‘the 
irreconcilables of his party, and it is unfortunate that his article 
was written, as he explains, before the appearance of Dr. Frere’s 
Some Principles of Liturgical Reform, which from one of the very 
. citadels of that party makes very short work of most of them. 
Upon the particular point however of the Ornaments Rubric which 
Mr. Lathbury, by the title of his paper,’ singles out as that upon 
which he specially disagrees with me, I have asked leave to make 
a short reply. I do not know how far Mr. Lathbury is here 
speaking for himself, how far for the counter-Reformation party, 
or how far for the wider body which (with apology) he speaks of 
as ‘ Ritualists’; but the fact that he once held the position of 
editor of the Guardian gives to his opinions on Church politics 
an importance greater than attaches to those of the ordinary 
ecclesiastical layman ; and I must say that the policy laid down in 
his article as that which the Ritualists will probably adopt, if Con- 
vocation proceeds with its present proposals for revising the 
Prayer Book, looks like that sort of prophecy which draws after it 
its own fulfilment. It is therefore worth attention. 

(1) Mr. Lathbury begins by charging Convocation with ignor- 
ing the task laid upon it, in regard to the Ornaments Rubric, by 
the Royal Letter of Business, and omitting ‘ to debate the desira- 
bility, and the form and contents, of a new rubric.’ 


Although [he says] Letters of Business were issued by the Crown in 
1906, and again in 1909, no attention has yet been paid to the first and 
most important of the directions contained in them. We are no nearer 
a conclusion upon either the desirability, or the form and contents, of a 
new Ornaments Rubric than we were four years ago. . . . From the task 
thus committed to it Convocation has very naturally shrunk. 


A statement of this sort, quite categorical and quite contrary 
to the facts, makes one wonder whether any word employed in it 


1 Canon Beeching and the Ornaments Rubric. 
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can be used in an esoteric sense. If the reader will turn to the 
Chronicle of the Canterbury Convocation for 1909; p. 190, he 
will find that after a long debate, the following Resolution, pro- 
posed by #Me Archdeacon of Dorset, and seconded by the Bishop 
of St. Germans, was carried in the Lower House with only seven 
dissentients : 

That this House, holding that it is not desirable that any alteration 
should be made in the Ornaments Rubric, declares its opinion that in the 
present circumstances of the Church of England, neither of the two exist- 


ing usages as regards the vesture of the minister at the Holy Communion 
ought to be prohibited, 


and a rider was then added declaring ‘ that by this Resolution no 
sanction is intended to be given to any doctrine other than what 
is set forth in the Prayer Book and Articles of the Church of 
England.’ It is obvious from its opening words that the Reso- 
lution was framed with a view to the direction, given in the Letter 
of Business, to debate ‘the desirability of a new rubric.’ The 
House resolved that a new rubric was not ‘ desirable,’ and con- 
sequently did not proceed to frame one. What, then, does 
Mr. Lathbury mean by the sentence quoted above? He can 
scarcely mean that Convocation was directed to frame a new 
Ornaments Rubric whether it was considered desirable or not ; but 
if he does not mean that, I am at a loss to know what he means. 
(2) Nevertheless Mr. Lathbury shows that he is aware that 
Convocation has adopted this policy in regard to the Ornaments 
Rubric by proceeding to criticise it as a blunder, both theoretic- 
ally and practically. On the one hand it empties the rubric of 
all meaning and value to High Churchmen by allowing an alter- 
native use, and on the other it provides a solution of the present 
difficulty which the Ritualist clergy will not accept. Mr. Lath- 
bury takes the view of the Ornaments Rubric that it is a ‘ plain 
law ’ ordering the vestments. ‘If the words mean anything,’ he 
says, to wear the vestments is ‘a matter of obligation’ ; and con- 
sequently the Ritualists could not consent to have their secure 
legal position undermined by a ‘ governing addition ’ to the effect 
that a different use was not prohibited. Not one of the least debts 
that Convocation owes to the liturgical knowledge of Dr. Frere 
is the endorsement of their policy which he has provided 
by his careful exposition of the meaning and intention of a 
ceremonial rubric. By a sketch of the history of such rubrics he 
makes it clear that ‘a ceremonial rubric might be either of the 
maximum sort or of the minimum sort ; in the former case it did 
not bind every user of the book to the maximum, nor in the latter 
case did it restrict him to the minimum’; and he adds that the 
Ornaments Rubric is ‘an excellent instance of the fact that a 
ceremonial rubric is not to be regarded as universally binding to 
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its full extent. It might represent the requirement to which the 
great Church was expected to conform, while much less was 
demanded of the smaller Churches ; they were only expected to do 
what they conveniently could to copy that model.’& Conse- 
quently, the ‘ governing addition ’ to the Ornaments Rubric which 
Convocation has proposed, explaining that the rubric allows a 
maximum and a minimum use, expresses, in the opinion of the 
greatest liturgical scholar of the day, what that rubric originally 
intended. On Mr. Lathbury’s further objection, that the 
Ritualists will never consent to accept the substitution of an 
optional for a compulsory use of vestments, something more must 
be said. He points out quite truly that liberty to wear the 
Eucharistic vestments has been won by wearing them, in the 
teeth of decisions of the Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes 
that they are illegal in the Church of England ; and then he asks 
whether it is likely that the Ritualists, having won the victory 
in a soldiers’ battle without leadership, will now be content to 
surrender the ‘fruits of victory’ ? But what are the fruits of 
victory in the case? If by the ‘ fruits of victory’ we are to under- 
stand the practice of wearing Eucharistic vestments without chal- 
lenge, in what way does the express declaration that the practice 
is not prohibited affect it as a substantial fact? We cannot 
seriously suppose that it was not the wearing of the vestments, 
but the wearing of them in the teeth of authority, that was desired, 
so that the sanction of authority empties them of all delight. 
That position is familiar enough in comedy ; we remember that 
Miss Languish insisted upon having an elopement or nothing ; it 
is also not unfamiliar in the nursery; but it is unusual in ec- 
clesiastical affairs. And yet Mr. Lathbury tells us that the 
Ritualists will not accept permission to wear the vestments, 
because ‘ they would be throwing away every advantage that they 
have gained.’ One is puzzled to know what these advantages 
can be, and still more in what way the permission will be re- 
pudiated. A clergyman must either wear the vestments or not 
wear them; and if the Bishop allows either course ‘ after such 
consultation as he shall think best, both with the Minister and 
with the people,’ it will be difficult for a clergyman to achieve 
the position of a law-breaker unless he adopts the policy of the 
fractious child, a policy which Mr. Lathbury well describes as 
* pure cussedness,’ and breaks a few other laws by way of protest. 
Perhaps this is what Mr. Lathbury means. 

(3) It is in fact the veiled threat of general insubordination 
unless or until a certain goal is reached that makes Mr. Lath- 
bury’s paper such melancholy reading. He quotes a sentence 

2 Some Principles of Liturgical Reform, pp. 107, 123. 
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in which I say that ‘the controlling fact of the situation is that 
some means had to be found for bringing to an end an intolerable 
condition of lawlessness’; and, admitting the lawlessness, he 
asks why I call it ‘intolerable.’ The question coming from an 
Englishman and a Churchman supplies its own sufficient answer. 
When anarchy in any society is justified by the leaders of opinion, 
and attempts at a revision of the law so as to remove any recog- 
nised hardships are ridiculed, ordinary citizens understand that 
it is not the interests of society that are being consulted by such 
a policy, and, if they have the power, they refuse to tolerate its 
continuance. I do not think the Church of England has yet lost 
the power to save itself from the wreckers; and I hope that 
Mr. Lathbury’s plain-speaking may open the eyes of many to the 
true meaning of the policy which he advocates. At the time of the 
Lincoln trial one of the wisest Churchmen of the day, Dean 
Church, found the most deplorable fact of the situation to lie in 
the loss of respect on all sides for the majesty of law : 

Men talk defiantly because law has been so strained against the east- 
ward position, and vestments, and the mixed chalice, that it has broken 
down under the strain. Law, strange to say, in England has actually 
broken down under the overstrain. No one cares to observe it, because, 
though half a dozen men, perhaps, are made to suffer, no one feels that it 
has the authority which law ought to have, as the real voice of either 
Church or nation, and it is notoriously disregarded far and wide by both 
sides. The thing that everybody ought to try for is the restoration of the 
position of law; law to be used for legitimate purposes, to put down real 
mischiefs, not to worry and disturb things which, in a Church like ours, 
ought to be left free. The immense majority, not only of English clergy- 
men but of High Churchmen, would be glad to have a rule of law, would 
be glad to accept the discretion of the Bishops, if they could be only sure 
that they would meet with sincere and real justice, such as they expect 
to meet in the civil administration of the law.* 


The words which I have put into italics in this passage might 
stand as an expression of the policy underlying the present pro- 
posals for Prayer Book revision. All parties and individuals are 
asked to bring their objections against the present rule of worship 
before the Church’s Synod that they may be thoroughly discussed 
and weighed, and the rule amended or relaxed where it seems 
desirable, with the view of getting back again to a healthy state 
of obedience. It is reassuring to find that the disregard for law 
which is expressed by Mr. Lathbury receives no countenance from 
Dr. Frere, who, in the book referred to above, advocates a revision 
of the Prayer Book at the present time on this very ground, that 
the present state of things is ‘ demoralising.’ 

Every obsolete direction weakens the force of every efficient one; and 
the habit of doing the appropriate thing in defiance of obsolete rules or 

* Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 335. 
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under cover of inappropriate ones, weakens the public and private sense 
of obedience and loyalty in a very subtle and especially dangerous way. 
There is no more distressing form of opposition to the movement for Prayer 
Book revision at the present time than the cry: We want no change, 
because, as it is, we can take it as we wish, and do as we like, omit 
anything that we please, and alter what we disapprove, and no one can 
complain, for obedience, as it is, is impracticable.‘ 


(4) There is another point raised by Mr. Lathbury upon which 
I must comment. In pleading for revision, I had ventured to say 
that ‘ a revised law, which should take account of new needs and 
modern conditions, would be a law the enforcement of which, 
however disagreeable, would not be a sheer impossibility.’ Mr. 
Lathbury ‘ submits, on the contrary, that in this respect the exist- 
ing law and the suggested law stand exactly on the same footing.’ 
He does not believe that the clergy, for whom he speaks, will obey 
the one any more than the other. But surely that cannot be the 
case. Something may be expected from the inbred good sense 
and loyalty of Englishmen, who are not wont to be anarchical 
from mere love of the thing. Again, it has always been alleged 
that the justification for disobedience lay in the ‘ unspiritual’ 
character of the Court which, in the last resort, imposed the order ; 
it ought, then, to make a good deal of difference that the Royal 
Commission, which recommended a revision of rubrics, has also 
recommended a revision of this Court as part of the same scheme 
of settlement.° Further, it may reasonably be hoped that the 
principle of elasticity, characteristic of the present project of re- 
vision, will be so applied as to satisfy all the legitimate demands 
of the party for which Mr. Lathbury speaks. The permission to 
wear the historical vestments at Holy Communion, to reserve, 
under safeguards against abuse, the Sacrament for the sick, and 
to use in the Burial Service a commendation of the faithful de- 
parted to the mercy of God, are examples of changes in the present 
law desired by that party, which Convocation has proposed to 
sanction under a sense that they imply no disloyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. But, as everybody knows, 
there is an extreme section of that party which announces its 
determination to be satisfied with nothing short of a counter- 
Reformation, and I hope I am not doing Mr. Lathbury an 
injustice in identifying him with it.* 

* Some Principles of Liturgical Reform, p. 4. 

5 Report on the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Disctpline, p. 77. 

* I rely on such passages as the following in his Life of Gladstone, where, 
spexking in disparagement of the Scottish Episcopal Church, he says : ‘ With 
her freedom, her traditions, and her separate liturgy, she might have furnished 
a model on which the Tractarians might have sought to build the Anglican 


counter-Reformation. But the desire to be friends with the dominant party in 
the Church of England has been too much for her’ (p. 109). 
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This party will never be satisfied with any changes to which 
Convocation, even a ‘reformed’ Convocation, can be brought to 
assent ; and consequently Mr. Lathbury is interested to know how 
breaches of the revised law will be dealt with. He explains with 
great candour that the English people will never tolerate the spec- 
tacle of clergymen being sent to prison for ceremonial offences, 
and I agree with him. But he seems to forget that clergymen are 
still proceeded against for such offences under the Church Disci- 
pline Act of 1840, which inflicts the penalty of deprivation without 
disturbing public opinion. There was an instance quite lately in 
the diocese of Oxford, in which the action of the Bishop was 
justified by the perversion to Rome of the deprived minister. I 
should expect however that the result of a revised system of 
rubrics would be to unite the central body of both High and Low 
Churchmen more firmly together, and so to exert moral pressure 
upon the extremities. As Dean Church points out in the letter 
from which I have already quoted: ‘ The strength of the tails 
arises from the fear and distrust of each party towards the other, 
which makes them unwilling to lose the support of the tails, even 
when the main body dislikes the violence of the tails.’ So when 
Mr. Lathbury lays down as a condition of any permanent settle- 
ment that it presumes ‘a clear appreciation of what minorities 
consider indispensable,’ we must make the proviso that only such 
minorities, on whichever side they are found, must be consulted 
as are loyal to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England. Mr. Lathbury will perhaps deny the existence of any 
such standard of doctrine, for he asks how ‘an authoritative revi- 
sion can be carried out except by giving the victory to one or other’ 
of what he calls the different ‘Churches’ within the Church. I 
do not think that the historic ‘High’ and ‘ Low’ Church parties 
would acknowledge that they are distinct Churches.’ Even 
Mr. Lathbury admits that there has been real progress of late 
among these parties in the Church towards ‘ unity of feeling,’ and 
I venture to assert there has been progress also towards ‘ unity 
of conviction.’ When scholarly members of apparently antago- 
nistic parties meet for discussion round a table, their agreement 
is wonderful; and there can be no doubt that the remarkable 
unanimity which has manifested itself in the Convocation Houses 
upon the more important proposals for revision has resulted from 
the fact, so much deplored by Mr. Lathbury, that ‘they contain 

* It comes as a pamful surprise to find such a statement made by Mr. Lathbury. 
His words are : ‘The High Church party, the Evangelical party—not to mention 
that large body of church people which belong to neither, and have no clear notion 
of what the distinction between the other two really amounts to—are in essentials 
different Churches connected by an historical accident, but possessed by different 
ideals and working towards different ends.’ It must be admitted that this new 
Catholicism, which finds the ‘ essentials’ of a Church neither in creed nor sacra- 
ment, is uncommonly like ancient heresy. 
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an immense preponderance of the official element ’—that is to say, 
of dignitaries and scholars—who are not at the mercy of the wire- 
pullers of the party societies. It is also most certainly the case 
that the discussion of such points both in Convocation and 
throughout the country has, by clearing the issues, greatly helped 
to promote a larger measure of agreement. I will add in conclu- 
sion that the schism with which Mr. Lathbury threatens the 
Church of England, if his own minority does not get its own way, 
would be in my humble judgment a real strength to it ; but I have 
no expectation that it will ever come about. I hope however that 
that particular bugbear has now lost its terrors for our ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers. It might reassure them to read what Mr. Lathbury 
says upon the subject in another place. Speaking of the 
Ritualistic party in 1874 he says in his Life of Gladstone : 

On the one hand they did not mean to give up practices which were 
undoubtedly lawful before the Reformation, and had not, so far as they 
could see, been made unlawful by any decisive act of the Church herself 
since the Reformation. On the other hand they had no intention of leaving 
the English Church. 


Mr. Lathbury’s practical policy, so far as I can gather it, is 
so to irritate the somewhat nervous ‘ man in the street’ that he 
shall clamour for disestablishment ; under which régime he seems 
to think that the Church will tend to become more homogeneous 
on the lines of his extreme section, a conclusion which to me 
appears to run counter to all the probabilities. 


H. C. BrEcHine. 





THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF 
NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Ir has been truly said that this is the greatest scheme of social 
reform which has ever been put forward in this or any other 
country. It would also be true to describe it as the greatest 
financial proposal which has ever been formulated, for it promises 
to reach a total distribution of seventy to eighty millions a year. 
[This includes the old-age pensions but omits the unemployment 
insurance. | 

To its objects and its motives nothing but praise can be given, 
and none can fail to recognise the great thought which has been 
devoted to its preparation. But it is admitted that the subject 
deserves yet further thought and work, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has said that he would welcome suggestions from any 
source. The greatness of the matter and the time which has been 
devoted to it in other countries, where far smaller proposals have 
been on foot, though no excuse for avoidable delay, are reason 
enough for the fullest consideration of every aspect of the subject. 
It is proposed in this article to deal with a few of them, and to 
propound certain variations which appear to a student of the sub- 
ject to remove objections of great weight, to simplify the scheme 
and to provide more benefit for the insured. If any failure to 
appreciate the wisdom or advantages of the design as it stands 
should be disclosed, it is hoped that it will be amply apparent that 
the suggestions are only prompted by a desire for the attainment of 
the greatest possible success which legislation can achieve in this 


important sphere. , 


In the transitory provisions applicable to the existing popula- 
tion, is not an actuarial graduation in fair relation to the age of 
entry preferable to the sharp division into participants and non- 
participants which is proposed ? 

As the designers of the scheme have recognised, it is impossible 
to give to all the present working population the full insurance 
which can hereafter be provided. As the Scheme stands those who 
are over sixty-five are left out; those who are already incapable 
of regular work are also left out. For those who are in fact within 
two years of incapacity only the first thirteen weeks of need are 
covered. For those who are not able to obtain admission to an 
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approved Friendly Society the provision extends only to a very 
small fraction of the probable period of need. For the women 
who are now married, and for those who hereafter marry, there is 
apparently this very temporary insurance, and that only in a 
limited number of cases. For those workers who do not come 
within the definition of ‘the employed,’ if they are too poor to 
pay the whole premium themselves, nothing is done. There will 
be millions of active workers who get no benefit, and there will be 
other millions who get such transient benefit as to leave them 
practically uninsured. Less than half the population between 
fifteen and seventy come into the estimates of the early member- 
ship. 

The question here raised is, Which is the more humane and 
just—(1) to apply a graduation, which none can call unfair because 
it gives to each the full insurance which his premium period 
warrants, and aids the premium payment of all in like proportion, 
and thus to bring some further help, great or small, to every 
worker who is left outside the dividing line, or (2) to raise the 
benefits of the short contributors to equality with those of the 
long, by transferring some of the fund of the latter to the account 
of the former, and thus to give the full instrance to some millions, 
while other millions are left to look on and envy the more fortunate 
who are just able to get within the pale? 

The proposed dividing line between participants and non- 
participants is apparently sudden and arbitrary in its application. 
(i.) Those who fail to gain admission to an approved society, 
because health record, employment record, physical condition or 
other reason makes them unable to satisfy the tests imposed, will 
get the Post Office deposit insurance, which is confined to a return 
of contributions increased by the subsidy of 22 or 25 per cent. A 
man starting upon this insurance at forty-eight, and becoming 
incapacitated at sixty would draw allowances for about a year, if he 
turned out to be more than usually healthy and regular at work ; 
but, as the fact of his falling upon this form of insurance proves 
him to be exposed to some special risk of sickness, it is more 
probable that his account would be exhausted long before reaching 
sixty. From the date when his account is exhausted until seventy 
he would have to fall back on the poor rate. (ii.) Apparently 
the women who are now married or may hereafter marry would 
only obtain this transient insurance, for no society could afford to 
admit or to retain them on the terms proposed unless a special 
subsidy were granted, and none is named in the Bill. (iii.) The 
worker of sixty-four may get his pension at sixty-six; the 
worker of sixty-five must wait till seventy. (iv.) The insurer of 
any age who is attacked by a lasting disease or damaged by an 
accident (unconnected with his employment) will get 5s. per week 
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for life ; but if the certified date of the misfortune is within two 
years of the commencement of the insurance, he gets no pension— 
the exclusion depends on the date, no voluntary completion of the 
104 payments is admitted. 

-This line of division also appears to have the great disadvantage 
of being governed by hidden chances of the future, so that many 
will: be unable to foresee whether they will be within or without 
the pale. There will be those who are doubtful of admission to 
an approved society or of their ability to retain their membership, 
viz. those of uncertain health or physical condition, those of irre- 
gular employment, those who may be unable to keep up the con- 
tribution of sevenpence or fourpence per week for an average of 
thirty-nine weeks per year, and the women who may marry. 
There will be many of those past middle life for whom the fear 
of breakdown or accident occurring within the first two years 
makes the benefit uncertain. 

It is not only to those workers who are or may be outside this 
dividing line that graduation would be a blessing. To the young 
it would give much greater benefits than the Scheme now offers. 
To the unborn it would make no difference, but to all the children 
of to-day, and to all now under early middle-age, it would give a 
better scale of benefit, and the advantage would last till the end 
of their lives. The great ‘ initial deficit’ would be swept away, 
and it is the chief reason for the reduction of the scale of benefit 
in the Bill from that which ninepence per week from the age of 
sixteen should compass to that which fourpence or fivepence per 
week can now procure in the best Friendly Societies. 

The persons who would obtain more under the Scheme as it 
stands are those over middle age who are already provided 
for, those who have refused to join a Friendly Society, and those 
who have been unable to do so. To the first of these groups 
graduation (applied as in II. below) would give all the State and 
employers’ aid which the Scheme proposes. .The extra benefit 
which the Scheme offers to the two latter groups would not extend 
to those who are over sixty-five, to those who are already infirm 
or within two years of infirmity, or to those who fail to obtain 
admission to an approved society. 

By far the most important advantage which this graduation 
brings lies in the fact that it removes the great initial deficiency 
and the need for a sinking fund, and thus would enable the Scheme 
to include at the outset the full scale of benefit which it will be able 
to give in the future. The full contributors, viz. the young, 
the new entrants, and those already insured, would obtain these 
increased benefits, and to the others they would be graded in true 
proportion to the age at which contribution starts. 

If the initial deficiency were removed, as is herein suggested, 
422 
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the full scale offered by the Scheme should compare favourably 
with that of any Friendly Society ; for it has the two great advan- 
tages of starting its premiums from a much earlier average age, 
and of having no concern with the needs which come after seventy. 
A careful consideration of the offer which is now included discloses 
the important fact, that the ninepence of the Scheme only offers 
benefits which a premium of a little over fourpence would give 
under like conditions as to premium in a good society, and that 
the results which the voluntary insurance gives for an equal pre- 
mium are about twice as great. 

The largest of the centralised societies charges 9d. to those who 
enter under twenty-five, and 93d. to those who enter under thirty. 
This difference in the age from which premium has to be paid 
makes a great difference in its insurance value; if the society’s 
premiums were all required to begin from the date of starting 
work, and in any case from sixteen, the two items in which its in- 
surance falls short of that included in the Scheme would be more 
than covered, viz. absence of medical relief and a rate of disable- 
ment allowance lower by 1s. per week. Its insurance exceeds that 
of the Scheme in the following ways, viz. (i.) In temporary sick- 
ness it gives 17s. 3d.’ for twenty-six weeks, as compared with 
10s. for thirteen weeks ; (ii.) in the first year of invalidity it pays 
331. 3s., as compared with 161. 5s. ; (iii.) its permanent allowance 
continues after seventy in addition to the old-age pension, whereas 
the allowance of the Scheme does not ; (iv.) it includes life insur- 
ance of 301. (201. funeral money on the member’s death and 
101. on that of his wife); (v.) the society’s rules are much more 
liberal in regard to the ‘ waiting period’ required ; (vi.) the sick 
pay dates from the notice of sickness, instead of from four days 
later ; (vii.) some additional benefits of a minor kind are included 
in the society’s insurance. Other equally striking comparisons 
might be made, and it is apparently not too much to say that the 
voluntary insurers can now acquire for ninepence about twice as 
good an insurance as the Scheme offers, and that approximately 
equal benefits may be obtained by contributions of a little over 
fourpence, starting from an equal age. 

Tt is true that the Friendly Societies only insure ‘ selected 
risks,’ but this is also true of the Scheme. Those whose con- 
ditions would bar their entry to a society at the age of sixteen will 
be left to the Post Office deposit system, which takes no risks ; and, 
in regard to special risks which may develop later, the statutory 
fund will have a great advantage, as it is proposed to give to it a 
power to cast upon the employers or upon the Local Authority the 
burden of any excessive sickness which may arise among its 


1 It pays 18s., but, as it does not remit the premium, 9d. has to be deducted 
to make the comparison fair. 
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members, 1.e. of sickness which exceeds by 10 per cent. the 
‘average expectation ’ as defined by tables to be prepared by the 
Insurance Commissioners (Clause 46). 

It is thus difficult to see how the Scheme, with the list of 
benefits which it offers to the first generation, can commend itself 
to those who have just entered, or are about to enter, a good 
Friendly Society, for, even if we ignore the’ employer’s share of 
the contribution and the State subsidy, the direct charge upon the 
worker will apparently be as much as it now is, and if he desires 
to provide higher sick pay, funeral money, or a better provision 
for old age than the flat rate of 5s. per week, he will have to pay 
two premiums instead of one, and the total cost of the insurance 
he desires will probably be as great as at present. And 
it is not possible for him to neglect the employer’s share in 
this comparison, for it is in fact a tax upon his total earnable wage. 
If he is an independent worker, or not in regular employment, this 
fact will be brought home to him very clearly, for he will himself 
have to pay sevenpence for the insurance which he can now obtain 
for about fourpence. It is still more difficult to see how it can 
commend itself to those who are still eligible for the Friendly 
Society insurance, but regard it as unnecessary or too costly. To 
them it must mean compulsory enrolment in a less profitable 
insurance than that which they have already refused. 

Is it not easier to remove than to meet these weighty objections, 
and does not the heart of the matter lie in the amendment which 
is herein submitted, viz. actuarial graduation in place of a hard 
line of distinction between the millions who are to have the full 
benefits and the millions who are to have little or nothing, and 
fair distribution upon the basis of the premium periods instead of 
fining the young to benefit some of the old? 

The true wisdom of providing a sinking fund for the initial 
deficiency is fully recognised : so also is the material reduction of 
this deficiency effected by excluding those large groups of the old 
to which reference has been made, by the proposal to relieve the 
fund of any extra charge in the case of those who only obtain the 
deposit insurance, and by the reduction of the sick benefit at ages 
over fifty. But why should an initial deficiency be created at all? 
It is chiefly to those who have neglected the voluntary insurance 
which they could have made that it will give useful help. Few 
of those who were too weak or too poor to have any part in this 
insurance will be benefited by the later chance of entry which is 
given. To those who will be the chief charge upon the sinking 
fund provided at the cost of the early entrants a much larger share 
in the State subsidy has already been granted, and they are placed 
in a far better position than their predecessors. The old-age pen- 
sion to a man of sixty-two is a gift of actual and intrinsic value eight 
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times as great as to a youth of sizteen—it costs just eight times as 


much to give it. Why, when the old already receive a much 


greater share of the Exchequer vote, should all the further subsidy 
granted to the whole insurance be diverted to them for years to 
come? ‘To do this starves the Scheme at its inception, and makes 
its offers poor in comparison with those which now exist. The 
hopes of increased benefit which the Scheme holds out are not 
overlooked ; but it is upon the benefits which it definitely and 
primarily includes that it will be judged in this comparison. 


Graduation would certainly simplify the introduction and 
administration of the Scheme to an enormous extent. It sweeps 
away the whole complication of financial adjustment between the 
societies : it calls for no deduction from one and payment to 
others : it credits to each the full incomeof its own members. No 
question can arise as to the sufficiency of the adjustment (i.e. of 
the ‘ reserve value’ which is placed on any age by the tables to 
be issued); no sinking fund is wanted; no up-and-down move- 
ments of the sick pay at late ages. Persons over sixty-five need 
not be excluded. There will be no call to explain to any why the 
benefit of the State subsidy is denied to them, for all will get it. 
There will be no gradual increase in the benefits until one after 
another the societies can give the full value of the premiums. 

The principle suggested is already proposed for one branch of 
the insurance. Graduation has been considered fair for more 
than two millions of the possible contributors — for the 
jobbing worker, for the small farmer or shopkeeper, and 
for all classes of independent workers. Is it not also worthy 
of consideration for the employed? A single schedule gradu- 
ating the insurance according to age of entry would then 
apply alike to the employed and voluntary members, to volun- 
tary members of the future, to those persons who hereafter come 
within the compulsory provisions at ages later than sixteen, and to 
British subjects returning from absence abroad. 

The special age benefit is not extended to the older members 
of the voluntary class, and yet its younger members have to yield 
a part of their insurance to help the old who are ‘employed.’ Is 
this not a great injustice? This voluntary class, which numbers 
in its ranks the seamstress, the laundress, the charwoman, the 
chimneysweep, the huckster, the out-porter, and many of the 


2 Under Clause 9 a person entering at forty-five would have full sick benefit 
for five years, then 70 per cent. for a period of six or seven years, i.e. until he 
has made his five-hundredth weekly contribution, and then the full allowance 
once again. Similarly if he enters at fifty-two he gets 70 per cent. up to sixty, 
then 50 per cent. up to the time of making his five-hundredth payment, then 
100 per cent. This illustrates how hard it is to make any partial reduction, 
which does not adopt the just and simple rule of graduation, apply without 
producing anomalous and inequitable results. 
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poorest groups, clearly deserves as full consideration as any of the 
‘employed’ class. Does it not, in fact, deserve more? Even its 
poorest have to pay the full premium of sevenpence or sixpence per 
week, whereas the waged classes have only one, two, three, or four 
pence to provide, according to their means, the rest being charged 
upon the employer. The proposal to make the independent worker 
contribute the only aid he gets in order to benefit the older ‘ em- 
ployed’ workers may perhaps be an oversight, but it is one which 
cannot be rectified without re-casting the calculations. 

It is a noteworthy fact that neither commercial insurance nor 
voluntary national insurance has ever adopted the ‘ average pre- 
mium’ method, or neglected the age graduation which is nerein 
suggested. Can a system of transfer from the account of one 
member to that of another, which could not be thought of in con- 
nexion with a voluntary national scheme, subsidised or not, be 
justified when it appears in a scheme of insurance which is being 
applied compulsorily? The German State insurance is the only 
known instance in which it has been put into operation. The 
policy which guided its designers twenty-one years ago to draw 
upon the premium fund of the insurers to pay the extra grants 
voted to the old has, up to the present date, produced apparent 
success, for so far nearly all the claimants have received more than 
their premium payments warranted ; but the clouds are gathering 
fast, and soon the administrators of the invalidity and age insur- 
ance will have to explain to all its members how reasonable and 
just it was to deprive them and their children of half their proper 
insurance in order to benefit a past generation of part contributors. 

The reduction of benefit under our Scheme, though quite as 
great, is only to apply for a limited period. This certainly gives 
to the Bill a considerably different character from the German 
invalidity insurance, but it must not by any means be supposed 
that the reduction is limited to sixteen years. Those who are now 
unborn will escape it, but all the entrants of the next sixteen years 
(i.¢. the children of to-day) and many of those who are older will 
suffer from it till the end of their lives. 

Such is undoubtedly the result of the finance principle of the 
Bill. When the Sinking Fund has done its work, the income 
released will not raise the insurances of those who are then contri- 
butors to their full premium value, nor will it cover a half of the 
difference ; to those now over twenty it will bring very little help, 
for during the interval a new deficiency will have been mounting 
up—the insurers will have been compiling reserves on the low 
basis of the Scheme and not on the basis of the full insurance 
which the premiums warrant, and the most important years for 
reserve compilation will be spent. 

The system of the Bill tends to link the weak, the poor and 
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all the less profitable members in bonds of mutual insurance : it 
will be a case of hopes long deferred for them, and for many de- 
creases and not increases will be the outcome. 


II 


Would it not be preferable to retain the benefit of all the exist- 
ing contracts of mutual insurance? 

It is no easy matter to define clearly the position of the older 
members of the permanent Friendly Societies under the Scheme, 
but it apparently involves one important inequity. It is proposed 
to provide for each of these members, at the cost of the insur- 
ance fund’ generally, the full reserve which his age requires for 
the purposes of the statutory insurance. No part of this charge 
is to be borne by the fund already standing to their credit in the 
accounts of the society to which they belong, for it is stated in 
the explanatory memorandum issued by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the societies will not be asked to apply any of their 
existing funds for the purposes of the new Scheme, even though 
they have been contributed in respect of benefits now included in 
that Scheme. 

Thus the younger members of the new fund and the children 
of to-day are not only to forgo part of their insurance to the end 
of their days, in order to bring certain older persons who have not 
insured up to a standard of benefit practically equal to their own, 
but are also to yield up a further part, in order to raise the benefits 
of the old who are insured to a level greatly above that which they 
obtain themselves. Were it not for the clear statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it would be impossible to assume that 
such is the intention, and, even with it, it is hardly conceivable 
that the great injustice which this arrangement must involve has 
been fully appreciated. Let us consider what it means. 

A large proportion of the old who are not insured will occasion 
no loss to the young, for only those who succeed in insuring 
through a society will bring in a deficit. But unless we are to 
suppose that the approved societies will turn away such of their 
present members as have developed an excessive sickness risk since 
the date of their admission, and refuse to enter into the new con- 
tract with them, we must regard all the old who are insured as 
charges upon the young members of the new fund. Thus it is 
highly probable that the loss they will have to bear, in raising the 
insured to a better level of benefit than that which they themselves 
enjoy, will be a heavier matter than the help they are called upon 
to give to the old who are not insured. 

In many of the cases the reserve standing to the names of these 
older insured persons, in the accounts of the societies or funds to 
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which they belong, will be greater than the reserves required by 
the statutory insurance. Where the larger invalidity or pension 
insurances exist, these individual reserves will sometimes exceed 
2001., and in the cases of pension funds such as those of the rail- 
way companies, they will rise to much higher amounts, for these 
funds include many who, though under the 1601. limit, will be 
able to claim retiring pensions of 1001. or more. 

Is the poor young seamstress or charwoman who in order to 
obtain any insurance has to pay sixpence a week without any 
employer to help her, is the young agricultural labourer or the 
sweated worker, to give up his earliest contributions and all share 
in the State aid in order to add, say, another 501. to the account 
of those persons over the age of fifty-five who are already well in- 
sured? Those who are between fifty-five and sixty-five, and well 
able to pay an extra fourpence per week for a few remaining years, 
will have all the advantages of the State insurance provided for 
them (at the cost of other persons to the extent of at least 80 per 
cent.), and in addition to this they will have improved and re- 
arranged contracts with their societies giving them a list of benefits 
in themselves greater than those they at present enjoy. 

These fortunate ones will often have the choice of continuing 
their existing insurance entirely free of premium, or of taking 
further benefits. In employments where the full wage continues 
during temporary sickness and a pension of 501. or 1001. a year is 
already secured, a full share of this bonus from the young will 
be added. To the man of sixty earning 3/. a week and provided 
with. all the insurance he needs, it may mean relief from contri- 
bution in any form for the last ten years of his employment. To 
the man with an insurance fund of 2001. to his credit, an extra 501. 
may be added. To provide this, those who are starting life with 
a prospect of earning 10s. or 15s. a week are to give up their early 
premiums and their hope of State aid, and to them that aid is of 
five-fold value when its different insuring power for the young 
and for the old is taken into account, and of fifty-fold value when 
the different meaning of 1s. per week to the poor and to the well- 
paid is also brought into the reckoning. 

It is wholly unnecessary to assure the designers of this great 
Scheme that no suspicion of any desire to allow it so to affect any 
groups of the insured attaches to their intention in any mind. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the treatment of the existing insur- 
ances which is proposed, and the inclusion of those already pro- 
vided with insurance reserves by Friendly Societies and super- 
annuation funds in the list for whom the young are to provide 
new reserves, produces these results : though the cases cited may 
be extreme instances, the principle applies throughout. 

It is submitted that the entire groundwork for objections 
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such as these can be cut away, and the Scheme at the same time 
relieved of a huge piece of complicated work which would other- 
wise attach to its introduction. The amendment suggested is 
_ the following : Let all existing contracts stand, but give to those 
who are paying premiums under them the aid from the State and 
from the employer which Parliament votes; where the existing 
contract, taken together with any other provision made by the 
employer, falls short in any necessary way of the insurance which 
the Scheme proposes, let the establishment of that further insur- 
ance be a first charge upon the help given, before applying it in 
reduction of contribution; where the society or fund cannot 
satisfy the Insurance Commissioners that they have the power to 
carry out the whole contract, let a sufficient part of the new help 
be held in reserve by the State as security ; where an employer 
already contributes to the extent of threepence per week, let him 
be relieved of further charge, and where toa smaller extent, let him 
be relieved pro tanto. 

Thus the provisions relating to preventive and curative treat- 
ment, supply of drugs, and health generally will be established 
universally at the outset. The employed man who now pays nine- 
pence to a good Friendly Society will be relieved to the extent of 
nearly fivepence per week. The railway employee, and those who, 
like him, are well provided for, largely at the cost of the employer, 
will have their own contribution reduced by twopence per week. 


The Bill proposes, in order to give effect to this aid transferred 
from the young, to undo or revise every contract which exists 
between a society and any of the fifteen million persons to whom 
the Scheme will apply—perhaps twenty million contracts or more 
will thus have to be reviewed, as the total number of existing 
contracts is over thirty millions. This revision will apparently 
apply, not only to the societies which are approved, but to every 
registered society and every branch. Schemes to the probable 
number of twenty or thirty thousand will have to be drawn up 
and approved. Almost every contract contains some insurance 
outside or in excess of the statutory scale, and it will be necessary 
to agree upon an apportionment of the reserve held by each society 
and each branch, not only as between the members, but also as 
between the different heads of insurance and the different parts 
thereof ; the permanent allowance reserves will have to be appor- 
tioned into parts belonging to before seventy and after seventy ; 
the question of how much of a pension reserve will be covered by 
the disablement insurance will be very difficult to decide, as it 
may entirely depend upon which happens to come into operation 
first; the partial and temporary reductions of the 10s. sickness 
benefit applicable to persons who join the statutory insurance after 
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the age of forty will cause much complication, and a peculiarly 
in-and-out insurance will be necessary to restore to an even level 
of, say, 18s. a sickness allowance which starts at 7s., falls to 5s. 
at sixty for an undefinable period, and then rises to 10s. After 
all this is done, it will be necessary to arrive at the amount of the 
original premium which will have to stand in order to preserve the 
old insurance, and this will vary for each branch and each age. 
Finally, it will be necessary to allocate the released reserves either 
to reducing the premiums payable to the society, to discharging 
contributions due under the statutory insurance, or to adding 
agreed benefits to the list. 

Does this not open up unnecessary chances for disagreement 
and discontent? The amendment which has been suggested. 
avoids any untying or recasting of existing contracts, guarantees 
to each member of a Friendly Society the full statutory insurance, 
preserves for each the full insurance he has elected to take up, 
gives to each the aid from the State and employer which the 
Scheme proposes, and provides power in each case to obtain addi- 
tional benefits by continuing the present rate of payment. 

But this apparently simpler way to a similar end is only a 
minor advantage ; the great point is that it avoids the creation of 
an unnecessary deficit, an unnecessary reduction in the benefits to 
the young, and an unnecessarily striking contrast with those which 
the voluntary insurance now provides. 


This plea for fair consideration of the claims of the young would 
not be complete if it did not include a full comparison of the 
treatment which is proposed for those who happen to be in early 
and in late life at the time when a subsidy from the taxpayers in 
aid of pension and health insurance is first voted. 

As the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out in introducing 
the Bill, this subsidy includes a payment which ‘ is equivalent to 
something like fivepence a ‘week for employer and worker under 
our Scheme.’ It is true that the grant of pension after seventy 
is equivalent to about fivepence per week on an average, but the 
distribution of this gift as between those now young and those 
now old is by no means equal ; it is of eight times the value, and 
it costs eight times as much to give it, to a man of sixty as to a 
boy commencing work. To the young entrant or full contributor 
it is equivalent to a premium of about one penny per week, to 
persons over sixty it is equivalent to a premium of several shillings 
per week. But this is not all—a further twopence per week is 
being voted; to those now unborn this grant is to be equally 
distributed, but this is by no means to be the case with the present 
population : to those now young little or no share is to be given, 
for the years when its help would be most effective are to be blank ; 
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to those past middle life who come within the pale of the Scheme, 
further premium help averaging perhaps a shilling a week is to be 
granted. Thus the sequence is—for those who passed away 
before 1909 insurance entirely at their own cost, to those now old 
premium help to the extent of several shillings per week, to those 
now young one penny per week, and to the workers of the future 
threepence. If, instead of premium aid actual cost is taken into 
consideration, the contrast is quite as striking. 

Has this concentration of the taxpayers’ subsidy upon the 
particular group of persons who at present happen to have reached 
years of maturity been fully recognised, and if so can it be justi- 
fied? There are two special incidents of the distribution as it 
stands which must not be overlooked. (1) The young who would 
be too poor to insure without help are to give up their share in the 
taxpayers’ aid, and this aid is to be concentrated upon the old— 
not only upon those who were too poor when at the age for volun- 
tary insurance, but upon those who refused it, though they could 
have afforded it, and also upon those who are reaping, or about to 
reap its blessings ; the latter are to have their benefits raised toa 
higher level than that of the young who help them, perhaps to 
several times as high a level ; persons between fifty-five and sixty- 
five, who are earning 1501. to 1601. a year, and well provided with 
insurance, will get large additions to their pensions, or may be 
relieved of any premium payment during the last ten years of 
their work. (2) The young of the voluntary class are to give up 
the only aid they get, but the old of this class are to have no share 
in the distribution of the proceeds. This is the class which has no 
employer’s help, and which includes some millions of the neediest 
members of the community. 

The plea which is herein urged is that the application of the 
taxpayers’ subsidies to pension and health insurance may be fair 
to all. The extra shilling which Charity adds to the permanent 
allowance of one of the old takes five from that which will be paid 
to some present entrant upon active life, and robs two such en- 
trants of this five-fold hope. If her hand be not stayed she can 
ruin the best insurance scheme ever planned ; even to the present 
population she may bring deprivations which far exceed her 
blessings. 

Let us hope that the moral sense of those who are first to benefit 
will guide them to regard the future as well as the present, and not 
to demand from their statesmen a distribution which has regard 
only for their immediate wants. Far be it from us to believe that 
the workers think so little of their children as to grasp nearly all 
for themselves, when it means three-fold or five-fold deprivation 
for them. 
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III 


Would it not be advisable, in introducing this new principle of 
compulsory insurance, to limit the obligatory part of the Bill to 
persons now under a selected age (say, twenty-five or thirty)? 

This change would undoubtedly make the Scheme much more 
attractive to those to whom it is offered, for all who wish for it 
could take it, and it is a part of human nature to set a higher value 
upon that which comes of free will than upon that which comes of 
compulsion. No one could then complain that he is forced to pay 
more than he can afford, to purchase that for which he has no need, 
or to pay more than its true value for the benefits which the in- 
surance confers upon him. ‘There are millions who do not need 
this form of insurance or only need it in part, e.g. those whose full 
wage or salary continues during temporary sickness, and those 
whose years of retirement from work are already provided for. 
There are millions to whom it will offer but doubtful advantage 
and doubtful return for the payments exacted, e.g. those who can- 
not rely upon making 104 payments before invalidity intervenes, 
and those who know or fear that the deposit insurance will be 
their lot. There are others for whom the insurance does not take 
the form most needed, e.g. the sailor or sea-fisherman with 
his eminently healthy but risky calling, to whom the insurance 
of adequate support for widow and orphans would be of far greater 
value than sick pay. 

Obligatory insurance is an entirely new feature in our social 
scheme, and it is proposed to apply it at once to a whole series of 
needs: pension dating from) incapacity for work, pay during 
temporary sickness, medical treatment, nursing in child- 
birth, drugs, reception and curative treatment in cases of 
consumption. These insurances are to be taken up by all 
employed persons earning less than 1601. a year who can- 
not show private capital of about 8001., whatever their 
age may be, from sixteen to sixty-five sand whether the list is such 
as they needor not. Is it not wise counsel to suggest that this new 
compulsion should be confined to those who are still young enough 
to value each item on the list, and that the nation should be allowed 
to grow up to a proper appreciation of it? For administrative 
reasons alone, is not a more gradual development desirable? 
Universal compulsion means a special census accompanied by 
strict inquiries into age, earnings and means, and, for the purposes 
of the societies who are to accept the risks, into character, health 
and employment record, physical and mental condition, and 
various other matters. The amendment suggested would keep 
all this within narrower limits, applying it for the most part only 
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to those who wished for it and voluntarily entered their names, 
Applied as each reaches the age of sixteen it is robbed of all that 
is objectionable, and the work of enrolment is made far simpler. 

To more than two millions of the working classes the Scheme 
is already optional, to several millions more it does not apply at 
all, and these two groups include many of the neediest of all. If 
its compulsion did not operate above the age of thirty, it would 
still include all those to whom the most substantial help could be 
given, and naturally all those who have already insured. 

This is a form of attraction which can be offered to the present 
generation without adding to the cost of the Scheme, whereas that 
of transferring to a section of the old the help which would other- 
wise be given to the young and to those who are now children, is 
costly in the extreme. Let us consider the effect on the fund and 
on the benefits which the insurance could include if this attraction 
be substituted for the other. 

We should be starting a scheme of real insurance not mixed 
up with charity, but heavily subsidised and aided for all in like 
proportion. To those employed persons who have not benefited 
by the offers of mutual insurance in the past this offer of aid would 
be extended (viz. 553 per cent. to men, 624 per cent. to women, 
and for the poorest 89 per cent.), but its value would vary 
with the period of contribution which remained. Those who 
decline would be by no means in the position which their fathers 
occupied : there would remain to them a new boon, the value of 
which to the old grades up with age at date of choice to an extent 
which more than compensates the downward graduation of the 
new benefits. Large numbers would prefer to remain as they are 
now placed with this new boon at seventy, rather than to contri- 
bute fourpence per week to better it. If we allow free choice to 
those who prefer their present state, the Scheme would be relieved 
of many of its costliesi members. Why strain and starve the 
fund of those who want insurance in order to force in those who 
are content without? The reliance upon the poor rate which has 
been implanted during centuries cannot be stamped out in a day, 
though it can be vastly reduced in a generation by the influence 
of a good insurance scheme. 

The employers would, of course, have to contribute on the un- 
insured and insured workers alike, but the free fund thus created 
at the start would avail to make a material reduction in the rate of 
tax which is otherwise imposed upon production. The State contri- 
bution which is similarly freed would be amply sufficient to cover 
the cost of including in the insurance of the young, and probably 
of all the compulsory members, the pension after seventy ; for it 
must not be forgotten that this only adds about a penny to the 
weekly premium payable from the age of sixteen. Thus this right 
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would be added to the benefit list of the Scheme without any extra 
cost to the insured. 

The enormous importance of allowing the pensions after seventy 
to be gradually merged in the insurance has already been elaborated 
in this Review." It has been shown (i.) that it does not increase, 
but in fact reduces, the charge upon the contributors, for it enables 
the State to bear a larger share of the insurance charge; (ii.) that 
it limits the proportion of the taxes which is absorbed to consider- 
ably less than half of the property and income tax, in place of 
incurring a charge which, starting at thirteen millions, reaches 
twenty millions in eight or nine years, and continues its rapid 
advance up to thirty-five or forty millions. 

As the Scheme stands, the statutory pension and sick-pay pro- 
visions will stop short at seventy in the case of all those thrifty 
members of the community who have contributed all their lives to 
the insurance fund, and have also endeavoured to provide more 
than eight or twelve shillings a week for their old age, or to leave 
something to their dependents when they die. This is their lot un- 
less they take steps to satisfy the poverty qualification by nominally 
divesting themselves of their business, income, or property before 
reaching seventy. Such persons, if they have been healthy and in- 
dustrious, and if they have preferred to employ their own medical 
adviser to resorting to the club doctor paid at the rate of 4s. a year, 
may find that the only effect of the insurance has been to reduce 
the amount which they would otherwise have been able to save 
by anything from one hundred to three hundred pounds. 

This severance of the pension scheme at the age of seventy pro- 
duces other hardships and anomalies. The family, of which the 
father is incapacitated at fifty or at sixty, may have to live on 5s. a 
week ; but when the children have all grown up and the mother has 
reached seventy, this may be raised to 10s. The places of those 
worthy members of the insurance whose allowances are cut short 
at seventy will be filled by those who have refused to insure, or 
have fallen out of the insurance by their own fault. It lifts out 
of pauperism at the age of seventy many thousands who could 
but have not worked, who could but have not taken the benefit 
of the insurance scheme. There is no force in the plea that it 
brings tardy help to many deserving persons whom the insur- 
ance scheme cannot reach. The wives and mothers and the other 
workers who are not earners can all be helped by the insurance 
both before and after seventy: if the Scheme does not do this 
now, comparatively small amendment would effect it. Is any 
good purpose served by reducing the amount available to help 
the insurance in order to alter at the age of seventy the condition 
of those who have accepted pauperism as their lot in earlier years? 

3 Ninetéenth Century and After, December 1910 and April 1911. 
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The defective, who before they reach sixteen are condemned 
to idleness, but live to seventy without being admitted to any 
institution, are a small group, and the old-age pension is hardly 
the help they need : apart from them, can any deserving persons 
be found who would suffer if the old-age grant were confined to 
the members of the insurance fund, in so far as the young are 
concerned ? 

Surely this proposal, to limit the compulsion and gradually to 
give to the pension after seventy the character of a true insurance, 
coming like the rest without any taint of charity or test of indi- 
gence, is worthy of consideration. It can ease the burden upon 
employers and employed, and at the same time limit the eventual 
extent to which the products of taxation will be absorbed. If any 
doubt exists as to the large extent of the relief it brings, should 
not the best expert reports be obtained and the contributors and 
taxpayers alike be informed of the results? 


Other suggestions which appear to deserve the fullest con- 
sideration might be added, but some of them would require full 
articles to bring out all their important bearings. 


A. Carson ROBERTS. 


‘CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED' 


THE case against Mr. Lloyd George is not that he has done a bad 
thing well, but that he has done a good thing badly. The country 
was ripe and the moment was opportune for the introduction 
of a measure national, catholic, and comprehensive. In its place 
there has come to us a Bill vulnerable, vexatious, and vague. 
While fully appreciating that benefits would accrue to the indus- 
trial classes by the adoption of the Bill in its existing form, I 
purpose to point out certain insidious principles embodied in the 
measure which can only be effected at the ultimate cost of 
economic failure and moral confusion, and it is on these counts— 
the most salient of which I enumerate below—that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme must stand condemned. 

(1) That there is no continuity of principle between existing 
legislation upon kindred subjects and the Bill now before the 
House. 

(2) That in its mode of application the Bill is not national. 

(3) That the principle of level contribution can only permit the 
elder lives to enjoy the benefits afforded at the expense of the 
younger. 

(4) That in its administration the necessary result must be 
that while the contributions remain constant and common to the 
whole country, the benefits will vary according to the invalidity 
experienced in the different occupation areas. 

(5) That by its universal rate of contribution and its fixed rate 
of minimum benefits it penalises a vast section of the community 
who, although compelled to contribute, cannot without loss of self- 
respect participate in a scheme where the taint of pauperism is 
present. 

(6) That the Bill has aroused the antagonism of the medical 
profession, on whose hearty support and assistance any system 
having for its object the improvement of national health must 
inevitably depend. 

(7) That the Bill, in its blind effort to ameliorate through the 
vehicle of semi-political bodies will mobilise a vast army of the 
non-possessing classes—at once the most numerous and the least 
instructed of our population—who will, organised by State 
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subsidy, control legislation irrespective of the best interests of 
national life. 

To proceed with these counts in detail : 

(1) Now the introduction of a measure to deal with national 
invalidity insurance offered the most unique opportunity to con- 
solidate within its terms some very anomalous pieces of legislation 
at present existing. Let us compare the incapacity arising from 
illness with that from old age, and then ask Mr. George 
to explain why the insurance finance of the one should be based 
upon principles diametrically opposed to those of the other. 
Again, what explanation has he rendered why workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability should not have been included in 
one comprehensive scheme instead of treating them as discon- 
nected segments? After the passing of Mr. George’s measure 
the employer will have to pay : 

(a) By means of stamps his own and his employees’ weekly contributions 


to the Friendly Society ; 

(b) His annual premiums to the Insurance Company for employers’ 
liability risks ; 

(c) That indefinite portion of income tax which goes to cover the cost 
involved by the institution of old-age pensions ; 

(d) The further application of stamps as a contribution towards 
insurance against unemployment ; 

(e) His contributions to the local rates for administering the Poor 
Law. 


From the workman’s point of view the case stands thus : 


(a) His sickness assurance is provided by a Friendly Society under a 
contributory scheme to which he has to subscribe ; 

(b) For incapacity arising from injury during employment he looks to 
the Insurance Company through his employer; 

(c) His old-age pension is a State provision directly payable at a post- 
office ; 

(d) His unemployment pay is received in accordance with the regulations 
of the Board of Trade under a contributory scheme ; 

(e) For complete destitution relief by the local guardians. 


Here is an agglomeration and confusion of both methods and 
principles, which is as regrettable as it is unnecessary, the inevit- 
able result of which must be the production of a vast and wasteful 
overlapping. 

So, in place of a continuity of principle between existing 
fegislation upon kindred subjects and the Bill now introduced, we 
have before us a disconnected fragment, harmonising neither with 
the existing Act which offers assistance to the aged nor the Acts 
dealing with the master and his liability towards his man. 

(2) Any system of national insurance, to be just, must be 
universal in its application. In the Bill under discussion we 
discover a most invidious distinction made between those lives 
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which have proved acceptable to the Friendly Societies and the 
remainder who have to make what shift they can with the inade- 
quate assistance afforded them at higher rates by the Post Office 
deposit system. 

I venture to suggest that this residue, the unfortunate by- 
product of Mr. George’s scheme of amelioration, robbed of the 
assistance they hawe hitherto received through the charitable 
instinct of their fellows, will constitute a permanent body number- 
ing among its ranks the mentally deficient, the physically unfit, 
the casual worker at the extremity of the social scale. Here we 
have, in this band of Post Office contributors, possibly the most 
mournful and in many respects the most awful society of degraded 
and ignoble outcasts, hopelessly stigmatised by law as social lepers, 
for whom life has no further use and death will not receive. 

(3) The only adjustment provided in the scheme to deal with 
the increased rate of sickness at advanced ages is that of a small 
diminution in the benefits between the ages of fifty and sixty. It 
is obvious, therefore, that a constant contribution for all ages at _ 
entry will involve the assumption of a liability by the Friendly 
Societies out of all proportion to that covered by the contributions 
of members whose ages exceed, say, forty. Mr. George deals 
with this difficulty in an ingenious manner. He proposes to 
accumulate a fund from the deduction of approximately 14d. 
from the weekly contribution of every member coming under the 
scheme. From this fund he will credit the societies with the 
extra-actuarial liability they undertake in respect of old members. 

Young and old alike are to contribute towards the liability of 
the aged, the latter benefiting only at the expense of the younger. 
When we remember that the individual whom it is most essential 
to protect is the young workman with a wife and family dependent 
upon him, we see the injustice of the system in its most obvious 
bearings. The only true principle in any scheme of national 
insurance is that the funds providing benefits to be received should 
accumulate by the generation who will participate in them. This 
principle of justice Mr. George has violated. 

(4) Now the operation of the clauses in the Bill, 30 and 31 
respectively, dealing with the application of any surplus or 
deficit, must finally occasion the following anomalous and impos- 
sible situation. For purposes of illustration let us take two hypo- 
thetical societies : (a) the agricultural, recruiting its members, 
say, from a rural district in Buckinghamshire ; and (b) the society 
whose members consist of miners working both beneath the 
ground and at the pit-brow. The sickness which would be 
experienced by the mining society would be exactly double that 
obtaining in the rural society. A surplus would result from the 
working of the scheme in the agricultural district, and a glaring 
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deficit would be shown after the first actuarial valuation of the 
mining society. With the lapse of time the divergence between 
the positions of the two societies would become more and more 
acute. Now Mr. George’s system provides that in the event of a 
surplus a scheme of increased benefits shall be inaugurated by the 
former society, which is able to show such surplus. On the other 
hand, where the society, upon valuation, discovers a deficiency, 
this will be met by a curtailment of the benefits they give. After 
fifteen years or so the position will be that the rural society is 
paying benefits very much in excess of the scale mentioned in the 
Bill, while members of the miners’ society will receive very much . 
less than that originally scheduled. Amendment of the Bill in 
this respect is inevitable. 

(5) The social stratum of the majority of a Friendly Society’s 
members, from whose ranks the executive is elected, is that of the 
artisan and small shopkeeper. These are the men who will, 
under Mr. George’s scheme, dominate all classes of members. I 
can conceive, without diving into the realms of fantasy, the 
delightful sensation experienced by a dignified young bank clerk 
as he pleads before a ‘council of cobblers’ for the payment of the 
pittance for which he has been compelled to contribute. There is 
something radically wrong with a Bill which permits such vexa- 
tious application, and, though enforcing contributions, administers 
its benefits only to those who are thus prepared to barter their 
dignity for the dole. 

(6) It is well known that the usual medical man of any 
standing in his profession does not consider his nomination to be 
the official attendant to a Friendly Society a very desirable honour. 
He is too much at the beck and call of its members, and it is prob- 
able that he looks upon the medical club as a more or less neces- 
sary evil, to be tolerated only so long as he is a struggling medical 
practitioner. He acts for them in the hope that they will be 
the means of making his name known throughout the district, 
especially among the more remunerative class of patients who can 
pay their own fees direct to him. The medical profession is the 
one which is the most costly to qualify for, and it is many years 
before the doctor’s income will cover the initial outlay involved 
in his training. Now with the immense growth of the Friendly 
Societies there will be in the poorer districts no paying patients 
outside such societies, and the local doctors must depend for their 
whole income on these institutions. Their work will be increased 
while their income will be less, since it is obvious that, when an 
inclusive yearly fee is paid to cover all medical attendance, there 
will be a large increase in the resort to medical advice for smaller 
ailments. I have been interested in, but not astonished at, the 
letters appearing in the daily papers, written in a tone of intense 
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dissatisfaction with the clauses relating to the medical aspect of 
the question. Considering that it is the health of the nation’s 
workers that is at stake this is a very serious position. We 
want to improve health rather than provide compensation during 
sickness, and so much of existing illness as is preventible is pure 
waste of national resources. To achieve any improvement in 
public health we have to look to the assistance of the best medical 
men available, and yet it appears that under the present Bill we 
run very considerable risk of driving away these more capable 
men. By making the doctors feel that they are simply the 
servants of a Friendly Society’s committee—the latter drawn from 
the ranks of minor tradesmen—there will be induced a sense of 
distaste among the profession calculated to hamper the system 
very seriously indeed. Even if the annual inclusive medical fee 
be increased it is very doubtful whether any of the best medical 
men will accept appointment so long as the Friendly Societies are 
the authorities with whom they have to deal. In the matter of 
national health the doctors’ work is of national importance, but 
in the administration of Mr. George’s scheme anything but that 
sentiment will attach to their service, and it is probable that the 
whole profession will suffer in so far that the best of the rising 
generation will be deterred from entering a career so hampered 
by legislation. 

(7) I have left to the last count what is without doubt the 
most serious danger emanating from Mr. George’s scheme; one, 
in fact, upon which the whole fabric of the system rests. We 
must not accept Mr. George’s statement that his object for con- 
sulting the Friendly Societies is attributable to the fact that he did 
not wish to injure vested interests. The fact is that he saw in 
these partially organised societies bodies to be feared, and, fear- 
ing them, he consulted their wishes. Does it not strike one that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer recognised and feared the 
political weight of these segments of the community, whose com- 
petitive principles form the one stumbling-block in the way of 
collective action, how much more are they to be feared when 
their ranks have been augmented by every male and female worker 
in the country, when they stand numerically superior to any 
league the nation has ever known? ‘The provisions made by 
Mr. George in his Bill, that membership of any society shall not 
be less than 10,000, will tend to eliminate numerous small societies 
in the favour of some twenty or thirty mighty organisations. 

Now it is reasonable to assume that before the Act has been 
in operation for many months friction will arise between the 
Chancellor and at least one of these societies. What is the position 
then? Other societies, recognising that to-morrow they may be 
similarly situated, will, for mutual protection, amalgamate and 
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defy interference. That they will be successful in their endea- 
vour we have every reason to fear. The Government in power 
will find itself faced with the alternative of giving in or going out. 
It will give in. What is the position then? The Friendly Societies, 
like the horse which discovered its strength, will never be driven 
again. They will drive, and I predict that concentrated, organ- 
ised, and systematised by State subsidy, with one common finan- 
cial goal, these bands of non-possessing classes, at once the most 
numerous and least instructed, will send their men to West- 
minster, and the ship of State will broach to while a wave of 
Socialism sweeps it from stem to stern. 

It is because I believe this; it is because I believe a system of 
national insurance unattended by the evils enumerated above is 
as desirable as it is feasible, that I have refrained from attacking 
the branches of this Bill, and have limited my criticisms to its 
roots. Destructive criticism of a scheme, however futile, without 
offering a constructive alternative, is a form of mental prostitu- 
tion which is as regrettable as it is fashionable; therefore, with 
the permission of the Editor of this Review I purpose to deal in a 
subsequent issue with an alternative policy. Now the crass 
apathy of that multitude of middle-class men who are content to 
remain the football while the game of ‘Snatch’ goes on between 
the goals of Capital and Labour must cease. We want interest, 
not apathy ; the possession of one comprehensive programme of 
constructive social reform is of more value as a weapon to fight 
Socialism than all the empty and profitless disputations of un- 
enlightened place-seekers and political partisans. 


Nort PEMBERTON BILLING. 
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